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LIBERTY  ra  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE^^^OMPANY 

BOSTON 

Financial  Statement,  dicimiii  si,  1939 
ASSETS 

INVESTMENTS: 

U.  S.  Oovernment  Securities  and  Guaranteed  Obligations  .  $26,373,571.05 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds  869,056.80 

Public  Utility.  Railroad  and  Other  Bonds  .  20,431,075.55 

Preferred  and  Guaranteed  Stocks .  515,252.00 

Other  Stocks  3,646,488.00 

Home  Office  Building  2,169,498.52 

Other  Real  Estate,  and  First  Mortgage  Loans .  93,686.57 

TOTAL  INVESTMENTS  .  $54,098,628.49 

Cash  in  Offices,  Banks  and  Trust  Companies .  13,640,900.21 

Premiums  in  Course  of  Collection  (Net)  —  None  over  ninety  days  due  3,834,497.68 
Interest  accrued  on  Investments .  271,191.64 


TOTAL  ADMITTED  ASSETS . 

LIABILITIES 

RESERVES  FOR: 

Insurance  Losses ;  this  provides  for  payments  not  yet  due  on  accidents 

which  have  already  occurred . $38,932,854.00 

Premiums  not  earned  on  date  of  statement .  10,056,548.00 

Dividends  payable  on  policies  which  expired  during  1939 .  1,187,621.00 

Taxes  Accrued,  payable  in  1940 .  702,663.79 

Expenses  accrued  and  sundry  accounts  payable .  1,177,660.68 

Reserve  for  Dividends  on  unexpired  policies .  4,875,000.00 

Reserve  for  Investment  fluctuations  2,875,000.00 

Reserve  for  other  Contingencies .  2,000,000.00 

General  Surplus  I  Includes  Guaranty  Fund  of  $250,000.00) .  10,037,870.55 


$71,845,218.02 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES,  RESERVES  AND  SURPLUS 


$71,845,218.02 


‘'This  financial  statement  is  important  to  me... 


jxurioi- 
alvia  fr  1 


BECAUSE,  as  a  buyer  of  insurance^  I 
am  responsible  for  seeing  that  my  store 
receives  complete  protection,  unques¬ 
tionable  security  and  economy  backed  by 
a  claims  service  that  will  assure  proper 
treatment  of  our  customers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  This  statement  gives  me  com¬ 
plete  confidence  in  Liberty  Mutual’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  serve  us  well  and  save  us  money.” 


In  1939  Liberty  Mutual’s  premium 
income,  assets,  dividends  to  policy¬ 
holders,  surplus,  and  the  number  of 
policyholders  protected  were  at  the 
highest  level  in  our  history.  We  con¬ 
tinued  to  maintain  our  leadership  in 
the  department  store  and  specialty 
shop  field. 

Today  Liberty  Mutual  is  delivering 
a  comprehensive  insurance  service  to 


stores  under  a  three-way  plan  which 
leaves  no  chance  for  third-party  misunder¬ 
standings  or  delays.  Our  staff  includes: 


•  40S  FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES,  includ- 
S  ing  the  managers  of  our  83  District 
W  and  Branch  Offices  —  all  full-time 
^  ^  salaried  men,  trained  in  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  liability  insurance.  You  deal 
direct  with  them. 


r524  CLAIMS  MEN,  available  any¬ 
where,  any  time.  These  experienced 
claims  experts  will  protect  your  em¬ 
ployee,  customer,  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  save  you  endless  detail. 


r204  LOSS  PREVENTION  ENGINEERS, 

including  specialists  who  know  de¬ 
partment  store  accident  problems 
from  A  to  Z.  Backed  by  our  chemi¬ 
cal  and  mechanical  laboratory  staffs, 
they  will  cooperate  to  help  you  pre¬ 
vent  losses  and  reduce  your  insur¬ 
ance  costs. 


A  complete  report  of  Liberty  Mu¬ 
tual’s  operating  results  in  1939  will 
be  mailed  to  responsible  insurance 
buyers  on  request.  Write  Liberty  Mu¬ 
tual,  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston. 
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A  GOOD  RECORD 

ITHIN  the  space  of  twelve  months  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  led  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  retail  trade,  in  three  major  dis¬ 
cussions  with  various  strongly  organized  groups  of 
manufacturers.  Self-administered  back-patting  is  an 
awkward  and  dangerous  pastime.  We  refrain  from 
attempting  it.  However,  thanks  to  the  support  of 
members  everywhere,  the  Association  in  each  case 
won  its  objective. 

The  National  Coat  and  Suit  Recovery  Board  re¬ 
scinded  its  rule  on  cartage  charges. 

The  Clothing  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
America  withdrew  its  "blank  check"  provision. 

The  carpet  and  rug  manufacturers  have  restored 
their  quantity  discounts. 

These  experiences  prove  that  when  retailers  stand 
firmly  for  their  rights  they  wield  a  great  power.  It  Is 
important,  however,  to  be  right  and  to  be  reasonable. 

A  CRISIS  IN  HOSIERY  MERCHANDISING? 
[Important  Lost  Minato  Information! 

The  article  which  follows  this  brief  last  minute 
note  was  prepared  on  the  basis  of  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  has  been  current  In  the  retail  trade. 
Since  it  was  written  we  have  just  concluded  a 
conference  with  Messrs.  Ramsdell  and  Darling¬ 
ton  of  the  Nylon  Division  of  duPont.  These 
gentlemen  have  assured  us  that  duPont  is  in 
no  way  placing  itself,  or  its  influence,  in  be¬ 
tween  the  hosiery  manufacturer  and  the  retailer. 
DuPont  Is  not  interested  in  such  questions  as 
advertising  allowances  by  hosiery  manufactur¬ 
ers,  discount  terms,  returns  of  merchandise  or 


anything  which  has  to  do  with  the  relationship 
of  the  manufacturer  and  the  buyer. 

We  were  assured  that  duPont  is  not  trying 
to  dictate  or  influence  the  retail  price  at  which 
Nylon  is  to  be  sold.  The  Nylon  folks  simply  re¬ 
gard  themselves  as  producers  of  the  yarn.  In 
order  to  prevent  demoralization,  however,  they 
have  stipulated  "the  minimum  amount"  for 
which  the  hosiery  manufacturer  is  to  sell  Nylon 
hosiery.  Beyond  that,  we  were  assured,  they 
have  no  interest. 

Therefore,  It  seems  clear,  if  the  hosiery  manu¬ 
facturer — taking  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of 
Nylon  at  the  time  of  introduction — chooses  to 
hold  up  his  customer  by  discontinuing  estab¬ 
lished  conditions  of  sale,  such  action  Is  to  be 
considered  a  voluntary  step  by  the  particular 
manufacturer  Involved.  During  the  era  of  Nylon 
scarcity,  buyers  may  have  to  abide  by  the  dic¬ 
tated  conditions  but  they  should  know  the  facts 
and  as  soon  as  this  initial  phase  passes  they 
should  be  in  position  to  have  something  to  say 
about  these  matters. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  running  the  following 
article  because  we  believe  it  should  have  careful 
consideration.] 

For  something  like  a  year  or  more  the  merchan¬ 
dising  world,  and  the  general  public,  have  been 
palpitant  with  anticipation  over  the  widely-pub¬ 
licized  miracle  of  chemistry  by  which  coal,  water  and 
air  have  been  made  to  produce  a  beautiful  and  dura¬ 
ble  filament  which  soon  is  to  transform  the  hosiery 
industry. 

This  truly  is  a  miracle,  but  we  question  whether 
that  miracle  is  so  great  as  the  tremendous  change  It 
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has  wrought  in  the  psychology  of  merchants  and 
buyers  who  erstwhile  have  been  known  as  hard-boiled 
realists. 

Ordinarily  the  manufacturer  with  some  new  devel¬ 
opment  which  he  has  desired  to  sell  to  department 
store  buyers  has  had  a  job  which  was  not  too  easy. 
It  was  necessary  to  show  the  buyer  something  more 
tangible  than  promises  and,  even  when  more  than 
half  convinced  as  to  the  merit  of  the  new  product 
the  average  buyer  has  been  willing  to  do  little  more 
than  place  a  cautious  trial  order. 

This  attitude  of  "show  me"  has  been  a  definite  and 
important  protection  not  only  to  the  stores  but  like¬ 
wise  to  the  buying  public.  It  has  meant  that  a  great 
company  of  hard-headed,  practical  men  and  women 
has  stood  between  the  new  and  untried  and  the  too 
rapid  distribution  of  that  article  to  the  public. 

It  likewise  has  meant  retail  buyers — confident  in 
their  belief  that  practically  all  buyers  would  react 
in  much  the  same  way — have  been  free  to  make  sure 
that  the  price  at  which  such  merchandise  would  be 
sold  to  them,  and  offered  to  their  public,  would  be 
reasonable  and  satisfactory.  It  has  meant  that  dis¬ 
counts  and  conditions  of  sale  which  have  ruled  in  the 
markets  on  alternative  merchandise  could  be  pre¬ 
served.  This  has  tended  to  give  a  stability  to  mer¬ 
chandising  which  has  been  definitely  necessary.  It 
has  been  the  psychology  of  most  effective  buyers. 

Today,  however,  we  find  a  vastly  changed  situation 
so  far  as  this  new  hosiery  fibre  is  concerned.  Buyers 
and  merchandisers  have  completely  abandoned  cau¬ 
tion.  They  have  definitely  surrendered  the  advantage 
which  always  has  rested  with  the  person  who  has  the 
money,  and  the  authority,  to  buy  and  have  placed 
themselves  completely  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  sell. 

Hosiery  buyers — and  their  merchandise  managers 
— today  are  concerned  chiefly  about  how  quickly 
they  can  get  the  new  product  and  how  much  of  it 
they  can  get.  All  other  considerations  are  pushed 
into  the  background. 

We  have  heard  buyers  say,  for  example,  "I  would 
be  willing  to  sell  it  at  cost,  just  to  have  it  to  sell." 
While,  fortunately,  this  is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
great  majority  of  buyers  who  do  recognize  the  need 
of  getting  some  mark-up  on  their  goods,  it  neverthe¬ 
less  is  symptomatic  of  the  way  that  buyers  and  their 
merchandisers  are  looking  forward  to  this  new 
miracle  of  the  test  tube. 

Word  comes  to  us  of  stores  which  have  placed 
orders  with  such  nuMtufaciurers  as  will  have  the  new 
fibre  for  as  much  as  ten  times  the  amount  of  goods 
they  would  like  to  have,  in  the  expectation  that  a 
shortage  of  merchandise  will  result  in  the  drastic 
reduction  of  their  commitments. 

How  romorkablo  if  is  that  fho  psychological  rola< 
fionship  botweon  fho  buyer  and  fho  seller  should  fhus 
be  complefely  reversed  and  fhaf  fhe  buyer  should  be 
so  ardenHy  pursuing  fhe  manufacfurer  for  merchan¬ 


dise— -and  fhof  merchandise  of  a  new  and  unfried 
serf! 

The  cause  of  this  reversal,  of  course,  is  due  to  the 
tremendous  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the 
new  fibre  during  the  course  of  the  experiments  which 
finally  are  expected  to  produce  a  sheer  and  beautiful 
hose  which  is  to  be  considerably  more  durable  than 
silk. 

When  the  public  gets  greatly  excited  about  any 
certain  article  of  merchandise  it  is  natural  to  expect 
buyers  also  to  become  excited — and  yet  it  seems  to 
me  a  great  mistake  for  merchandisers  to  throw  all 
caution  to  the  winds. 

Behind  us  are  many  years  of  practical  experience 
with  merchandise,  and  with  manufacturers  and  with 
the  buying  public. 

No  store  head  or  merchandise  manager  can  tell  his 
buyer  to  hold  back  when  hose  of  the  new  fibre  are 
available  because  they  know  that  competing  buyers 
are  straining  for  the  start,  eager  to  capitalize  the 
new  merchandise  for  all  it  is  worth.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  every  buyer  must  do  his  utmost  to  in¬ 
sure  that  when  the  big  rush  starts  he  will  have  the 
merchandise  which  has  excited  his  customers.  Thus 
every  buyer  will  be  in  the  mad  scramble  and  equally 
will  be  in  whatever  the  aftermath  turns  out  to  be. 

We,  of  course,  have  no  technical  knowledge  or 
background  which  would  enable  us  to  judge  the  new 
fibre.  We  are  willing  to  concede  that  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  nearly  all  that  buyers  expect  it  to  be.  How¬ 
ever,  we  believe  that  it  presents  certain  unusual 
problems  for  retailers. 

Whaf  Will  fho  Harvosf  Bo? 

Firsf:  Unfortunately  it  has  been  too  greatly  over¬ 
publicized.  Women  have  been  led  to  expect  so  much 
from  it  that  it  seems  certain  many  of  them  will  be 
disappointed.  Women  with  whom  we  have  talked 
really  seem  to  believe  that  hosiery  composed  of  it 
will  wear  forever.  One  woman  solemnly  assured  us 
her  sister  had  a  pair  of  such  hose  which  she  was  still 
wearing  and  which  she  had  worn  continuously  for 
eight  months.  During  this  time  she  had  played  golf 
in  these  stockings  on  numerous  occasions  and  had 
performed  many  other  exploits  and  the  hose  were  as 
good  as  new.  We  are  informed  that  in  metropolitan 
stores  women  daily  inquire  for  the  new  stockings 
frequently  using  the  equivalent  of  this  statement — 
"I  want  those  new  stockings  which  will  not  wear  out." 

Obviously  it  is  unfair  to  allow  such  expectations  to 
exist  in  the  minds  of  consumers  because  no  matter 
how  excellent  the  new  product  may  be  it  is  certain 
it  will  not  be  as  good  as  that.  Strong  effort  should  be 
made  by  manufacturers  to  correct  this  situation  be¬ 
fore  the  hosiery  goes  on  sale. 

Socond:  The  expectation  in  the  trade  seems  to  be 
that  when  the  new  hose  is  introduced  to  the  public 
there  will  be  comparatively  little  of  it  available  to 
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any  one  store.  It  therefore  may  be  expected  that 
consumers  will  snap  it  up  quickly,  leaving  the  stores 
with  increased  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  sell  their 
other  hosiery.  The  woman  who  wants  the  new  stock¬ 
ing  and  cannot  get  it  may  grudgingly  have  to  buy 
silk  to  tide  her  over  to  that  great  day  when  she  too 
may  have  the  new  fibre. 

Consequently,  it  would  seem  that  the  more  the 
stores  allow  themselves  to  be  stampeded  over  the 
new  hosiery,  the  more  they  exploit  it,  the  greater 
will  be  the  problem  of  their  hosiery  departments. 

There  never  has  been  any  development  in  mer¬ 
chandise  which  in  the  long  run  has  justified  the  throw¬ 
ing  away  of  all  retail  experience  and  caution.  Per¬ 
haps  this  new  fibre  will  upset  this  statement.  We 
doubt  it. 

Third:  The  headlong  plunge  of  practically  the 
whole  retail  trade  on  this  new  fibre  promises  to  dis¬ 
rupt  completely  the  established  trade  practices  be¬ 
tween  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer. 

It  is  said — and  apparently  with  authority — that  the 
nationally-advertising  manufacturers,  who  will  chiefly 
have  the  manufacturing  of  the  new  stockings,  in  the 
beginning  at  least,  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  practice  of  cooperating  with  the  retailer  in 
advertising  their  brands. 

It  is  said — and  generally  regarded  as  true — that 
the  manufacturers  will  be  required  to  sell  on  no  other 
than  net  terms,  no  discounts  and  no  loading. 

It  is  the  statement,  widely  made  in  the  trade,  that 
no  returns  to  the  manufacturer  for  any  cause  are  to 
be  permitted.  All  sales  are  to  be  final.  Important  if 
true! 

We  h  ave  before  us  copy  of  a  stamp  which  at  least 
one  large  manufacturer  is  placing  on  all  orders.  It 
provides  for  the  rationing  of  merchandise  in  event  of 
scarcity.  It  provides  for  the  splitting  of  deliveries  in 
thirds  over  a  period  of  75  days.  It  reserves  to  the 
mill  the  right  to  make  style  and  color  substitutions. 

In  brief,  in  order  to  have  any  of  the  new  goods 
at  the  starting  date  the  retailer  must  put  himself 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers.  He 
must  do  business  on  their  terms  and  established  prac¬ 
tices  are  to  be  abolished.  The  right  to  determine 
what  he  wants  in  color  and  style  must  be  relinquished. 
The  price  is  to  be  fixed — way  back  somewhere  in 
the  realms  of  the  producer.  All  the  retailer  gets  is 
the  questionable  privilege  of  selling  a  few  dozen,  or 
hundred  dozen,  of  the  new  stockings  and  the  chance 
to  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  complaints  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  which  surely  are  coming  because  the  new 
fibre  has  been  so  terrifically  over-publicized. 

It  took  a  long  period  of  years  for  the  automobile 
to  drive  horses  off  the  highways.  Never,  we  think, 
has  any  new  type  of  merchandise  immediately  driven 


out  the  older  equivalents. 

Now,  what  are  we  grousing  about?  Here  is  an 
admittedly  new  and  wonderful  fibrfe  of  almost  un¬ 
limited  possibilities.  A  development  which  should 
tend  to  make  the  United  States  increasingly  more 
self-contained  as  It  takes  the  place  of  silk  which  we 
have  to  import.  The  public  Is  keenly  interested.  What 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  retailers  should 
whole-heartedly  enter  into  the  promotion  of  it?  Why 
then  should  we  be  glooming  over  the  situation? 

Because  the  retailer  is  putting  himself  so  wholly 
Into  the  squeezer  of  the  producers.  Because  the  tre¬ 
mendous  strength  which  retailers  exert  when  they 
follow  their  usual  individual  judgment  and  practise 
their  normal  restraint  should  not  be  thrown  way. 

Because  if  the  established  trade  customs  in  the 
hosiery  field  are  to  be  abolished  in  connection  with 
this  new  fibre  they  are  going  to  be  abolished  also 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  hosiery  trade. 

Because  it  is  not  In  the  interest  of  sound  retail 
operation  for  all  the  stores  in  the  country  to  sacrifice 
all  these  important  considerations  to  make  a  brief 
Roman  holiday  for  a  manufacturer  who  turns  out  a 
new  product — even  if  it  turns  out  to  be  as  wonderful 
as  it  has  been  represented  to  be. 

The  Situation  Could  Still  Be  Saved 

All  these  considerations  are  important.  They  are 
important  not  merely  to  the  retailer.  They  are  im¬ 
portant  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  manufacturer  in 
the  final  analysis.  What  a  significant  thing,  therefore, 
it  would  be  if  every  retail  buyer  would  practise 
enough  restraint  to  decide  that  he  would  interest 
himself  in  the  new  fibre  only  when  enough  of  it  has 
been  made  available  so  that  he  can  regard  it  as  an 
article  of  merchandise!  Suppose  every  retail  buyer 
were  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  situation  he  is  likely 
to  help  create  by  this  mad  and  unreasoning  scramble 
over  something  which  is  certainly  as  yet  untested  in 
the  experience  of  the  stores  and  of  the  buying  public? 

That,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  rather  too  much 
to  expect.  The  public  has  been  excited  and  so  buy¬ 
ers,  who  serve  them,  likewise  are  excited. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  manufacturer  of  this  new 
fibre  could  properly  appreciate  what  seems  sure  to 
happen  because  of  this  messed-up  merchandising 
situation,  we  believe  he  would  hold  the  stuff  off  the 
market  until  it  can  be  handled  intelligently  as  mer¬ 
chandise  and  promoted  on  sound  principles. 

If  this  is  not  done  the  present  indications  are  that 
when  the  initial  flurry  of  interest  is  over  the  whole 
job  will  have  to  be  done  over  again  with  all  the 
difficulties  and  discouragements  which  attend  the 
later  promotion  of  anything  which  gets  off  to  the 
wrong  start. 
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Specially  planned  for  summer  uses  are  Cannon  Summer  Towels.  Bright  towels  for  sjxirts  and 
beach.  Strong  towels  lor  camps  and  cottages.  Smart  towels  for  summer  house-guests.  “Price” 
towels  that  vou  buy  up  by  the  dozen.  All  Cannon  towels  are  Cannon  quality!  Cannon  makes 
so  many  towels  (in  the  world’s  largest  towel  mills)  that  they  can  give  wider  variety  and  Ijetter 
values  all  the  way  from  25c  to  $2.  Cannon  .Mills,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


CANNON  TOWELS  •  CANNON  SHEETS  •  CANNON  PURE  SILK  HOSIERY  Cjannm  hosiery  . . .  pure  sUk,  full-Jashionetl.  sheer. 
/ocWy,  better  made  to  cut  doun  **mYitery  rum/*  Handy  Hacks  at  your  store  *  Ijook  Jor  Cxuinon^s  Sylon  Hosiery. 


“Stronf  towels  for  camp  and  cottage  Husky, 

he-man  Cannon  towels  for  rugged  woods¬ 
men.  G(mh1  companions  on  picnics  and 
all-day  outings.  .\  welcome  “civilized  sott- 
ness”  for  the  most  hardened  cam|Ter-out. 
Luxurious  looming.  Deep,  thirsty  texture. 


“Smart  towels  for  summer  house-guests  Put 

guests  at  their  ease  with  an  ample  supply  of 
striking  Cannon  Summer  Towels.  Perfect 
for  casual  holidays,  and  for  fun-loving 
guests  and  hosts.  (Leave  the  formal  “family- 
crested  l)est"  locked  in  the  linen  closet.) 


“Bnght  towels  for  sports  and  beach”  Big,  color¬ 
ful  Cannon  towels  tor  smart  sand-loafers 
and  summer  sports  enthusiasts.  Wrap  them 
around  you.  Lie  on  them.  Give  them  all 
the  use  (and  abuse)  you  want  .  .  .  they  still 
can  take  it!  And  they’re  gay  as  summer! 


THE  BULLETIN 
APRIL,  1940 


CLEVELAND  in  May — CHICAGO  in  June,  is  the  program  selected  for  the  spring 
meetings  of  the  various  Groups  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
These  meetings  will  be  down-to-earth  gatherings,  dealing  only  with  pertinent  store 
problems,  divorced  of  all  theorizing  and  planned  for  a  quick  but  complete  panoramic 
view  of  sound  store  operation  under  today's  conditions. 

Timely  subjects  are  being  selected  for  discussion  and  speakers  are  being  invited  to 
present  their  views.  The  Association's  Staff  is  hard  at  work  with  the  details  for  these 
two  Mid-Year  Conventions,  and  members  of  the  various  Groups  will  be  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  meetings  as  they  take  shape. 

At  the  moment  the  most  important  thing  for  retail  store  executives  to  keep  in  mind  in 
connection  with  the  Conventions  is  the  dates  and  cities  in  which  these  Group  meetings 
wi  II  be  held. 

They  are  as  follows: 

CREDIT  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 

May  27,  28,  29 

Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland 


i 

j] 
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N.R.D.G.A.  MID-YEAR  CONVENTION 

June  17,  18,  19,  20 

Palmer  House,  Chicago 

CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS;  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION;  MER¬ 
CHANDISING  DIVISION;  SMALLER  STORES;  STORE  MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION;  PERSONNEL  GROUP;  TRAFFIC  GROUP;  DELIVERY  GROUP. 

With  the  Chicago  meeting  only  three  months  off,  the  program  for  that  gathering  is  just 
beginning  to  develop.  Members  of  the  Association  will  be  kept  informed  by  direct 
bulletins  from  the  Groups,  as  well  as  through  the  columns  of  THE  BULLETIN,  as  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed,  the  speakers  to  be  presented  and  all  other  important  information. 

Coming  a  month  earlier  than  the  Chicago  meeting,  the  program  of  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division's  Seventh  Annual  Convention  in  Cleveland  is  nearer  completion.  It  will 
include  among  the  highlights  a  series  of  reports  presented  for  the  first  time  on  1939 
retail  credit  selling  developments,  such  as.  Report  of  Department  Store  Findings  of 
1939 — U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Retail  Credit  Survey;  Report  of  Annual  Credit 
Management  Division  Installment  Selling  Survey,  covering  changes  in  the  terms  situa¬ 
tion  of  twenty  leading  commodities  generally  sold  on  the  installment  plan;  Report  on 
Credit  Department  Operating  Results  and  Expense,  revealing  an  entirely  new  expense 
control  yardstick  known  as  "Per  Statement  Mailed  Cost";  results  of  a  nationwide 
accounts  receivable  survey  among  three  hundred  well-known  department  stores,  show¬ 
ing  the  latest  billing  methods,  including  simplified  and  skeletonized  billing. 

There  will  also  be  discussed  the  latest  developments  in  credit  office  systems,  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  collection  procedures  and  new  credit  promotion  technique. 


DON’T  FORGET  THE  DATES  DON’T  FORGET  THE  CONVENTION  CITIES 


A  discussion  of  the  self-consciousness  which  afflicts 
department  store  advertising,  and  a  suggestion  that 
the  straightforward  logic  of  the  mail  order  catalog 
might  be  studied  to  the  department  store's  advantage 


"City  Slicker  Advertising” 

By  LEW  HAHN 


4MONG  the  splendid  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  speakers  at  the 
latest  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  in  January  of  this  year, 
was  the  address  by  (j.  W.  Cunning- 
batn,  advertising  manager  for  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.  If  you  have  not 
read  it  we  suggest  you  lose  no 
time  in  procuring  a  copy  from  our 
Sales  Promotion  Division  and  giv¬ 
ing  some  bard  and  earnest  thought 
to  what  be  had  to  say. 

.\s  a  long-time  student  of  adver¬ 
tising  I  have  always  recognized — as 
I  believe  most  good  advertising  men 
have — that  the  best  copy  which  has 
been  written  for  the  juirpose  of 
aiding  the  distribution  of  goods  at 
retail  has  long  been  the  catalogs  of 
the  big  mail  order  houses. 

Catalog  EfFoctivenoss  Analyzed 

It  must  be  obvious  why  this  is  so. 
In  the  department  store  field,  for 
example,  advertising  is  not  general¬ 
ly  required  to  sell  merchandise.  Its 
function  has  been  to  create  suffi¬ 
cient  interest  in  the  merchandise 
advertised — or  in  the  store  itself — 
to  bring  consumers  down  to  the 
store.  Once  the  i^rospective  cus¬ 
tomer  comes  to  the  store  she  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  selling  staff 
where  the  real  effort  to  sell  her  mer¬ 
chandise  is  made. 

In  the  case  of  the  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness  the  catalog  must  sell  the  goods. 
There  is  no  chance  for  the  personal 
follow  up  of  a  salesperson.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  catalog  copy  and  illus¬ 
trations  have  had  to  do  the  trick. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  form  of  advertising 
which  has  had  to  he  more  specifical¬ 
ly  eflf^ective  than  has  been  the  case 
with  department  store  copy. 

I  know  of  no  retail  advertising 


person  who  could  not  benefit 
through  a  careful  and  prolonged 
study  of  the  catalog  advertising  of 
the  big  mail  order  houses.  The 
formula  followed  by  these  con¬ 
cerns  is  exceedingly  simple  but 
amazingly  effective.  It  consists  of 
])lain  and  succinct  statements  of 
facts  about  the  merchandise,  an 
illustration  of  the  thing  advertised 
and  a  plainly  set  forth  price.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  an¬ 
other  extremely  important  factor  in 
creating  effectiveness  for  this  type 
of  advertising  has  l)een  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  directness  of  the  layout. 
Where  a  catalog  page  is  occupied 
by  a  number  of  items  each  is  segre¬ 
gated  by  being  l)Oxed  in  with  rules 
and  illustration.  Description  and 
price  invariably  arc  idaced  in  their 
natttral  and  logical  order.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  conservation  of  the  reader’s 
attention.  It  encourages  concentra¬ 
tion  on  each  particular  advertised 
item.  In  a  word,  it  makes  it  easy 
to  read  and  to  understand  and  to 
reach  a  decision. 

Looks  vs.  Logic 

In  retail  store  advertising  we  find 
a  family  re.semblance  to  these  same 
conditions  hut  rarely  are  the  sim- 
])licity  and  logical  sequence  of  illus¬ 
tration.  description  and  price  pre¬ 
served  as  in  the  case  of  the  mail 
order  catalog.  An  excellent  com¬ 
parison.  for  example,  may  be  made 
with  the  gift  catalogs  which  many 
department  stores  mail  out  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Christmas  shopping 
season.  I'he  ])ages  of  such  catalogs 
usually  are  arranged  for  the  pic¬ 
torial  effect  and  the  various  items 
of  merchandise  shown  are  num¬ 
bered.  Somewhere  below,  the  num¬ 
bers  and  descriptions  and  prices  are 
arranged  in  a  neat  table.  The  pic¬ 


torial  effect  may  l)e  enhanced  by 
such  an  arrangement  but  the  reader 
— 'the  prospective  customer — is 
obliged  to  hunt  about  to  identify 
each  item  with  the  description  and 
price. 

Making  the  Customer  Work 

It  always  is  an  unsound  assump¬ 
tion  to  expect  that  the  average 
reader  of  advertising  will  go  to 
much  trouble  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  your  advertising.  The  con¬ 
servation  of  reader  attention  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  element  in 
any  sort  of  commercial  announce¬ 
ment.  And  yet  we  sometimes  see 
such  atrocities  committed  in  the 
name  of  advertising  as  turning  the 
page  at  right  angles  with  the  rest 
of  the  newspaper  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  hand  script  which  is  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read  as  a  y'oung  girl’s  letters 
home  from  boarding  school.  Affec¬ 
tion  will  insure  that  a  woman  will 
decipher  such  scrawls  from  her 
daughter  but  she  has  no  such  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  retail  advertiser. 

In  his  address  at  the  Annual 
Convention  Mr.  Cunnngham  said: 

“We  have  been  vying  with 
each  other  for  advertising 
supremacy — and  not  for  the 
customer’s  business,  I  am 
afraid,  and  we  have  used  our 
advertising  appropriations  of¬ 
tentimes  to  demonstrate  our 
knowledge  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  rather  than  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  goods  we  had  for 
sale.” 

Unfortunately  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  this  statement.  We  have 
often  wondered  how  many  adver¬ 
tisements  were  written  for  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  store  head  or  to 
demonstrate  before  a  world  of  ad- 
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vertisinjij  folks  the  genius  of  the 
advertising  man. 

Let  us  quote  Mr.  Cunningham 
a  little  further. 

“^Vlly’^  he  asks,  “can't  we  he 
the  simple  folks  we  really  are? 

W'hv  can  t  we  write  as  we  talk 
— as  we  think?  Why  must  ad¬ 
vertising  coin  writers.  esjiecial- 
Iv  those  who  have  something 
definite  and  tangible  to  sell, 
feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  a 
trance  and  come  out  with 
.something  that  borders  on  the 
fantastic?  Show  me  the  girl, 
be  she  from  .Smith  College  or 
Smith  liros.  Cough  Drop  Fac- 
torv,  who  wouldn’t  thrill  to. 
Honey,  you  look  like  a 
million  tonight,’  as  quickly  as 
.she  would  to,  ‘I  have  rarely 
seen  you  so  rapturously  beau¬ 
tiful,  so  beguiling,  .so  bewitch- 
ingly  charming  as  you  are  at 
this  very  instant.’  Now  mo.st 
any  girl  will  understand  what 
is  meant  by  ‘rapturously  beau¬ 
tiful  etc.,  etc.,  etc.’,  but  the 
words  lack  the  sincerity  of  the 
simple,  homely,  direct  state¬ 
ment.’’ 

Some  years  ago  we  were  trying 
to  get  this  same  idea  over  to  an 
able  and  enthusiastic  young  adver¬ 
tising  man  an<l  as  an  example  we 
took  an  adverti.sement  of  which  he 
was  quite  proud.  It  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  offering  of 
lingerie.  We  asked  him  this  ques¬ 
tion:  “Suppose  you  believed  so 
sincerely  in  the  beauty  and  value  of 
this  merchandise  that  when  you 
went  home  at  night  you  wished  to 
tell  your  wife  about  it  aiul  urge  her 
to  get  down  to  the  store  early  the 
next  morning  to  buy  .some — would 
you  have  used  the.se  words  and 
phrases  to  tell  her?" 

“Oh.  certainly  not",  he  replied. 

“’W  ell,”  we  inquired,  “can’t  you 
see  that  the  women  of  this  com¬ 
munity  whom  you  wish  to  attract 
are  just  your  wife  rejieated  a  few 
thousand  times?  Why  must  you 
adopt  a  stiff  and  stilted  manner 
when  you  prepare  to  address  them 
through  your  store’s  advertising? 
fkm  t  you  think  the  women  of  your 
city  wcmld  respond  to  plain  and 
straightforward  statements  from  a 
friendly  and  understanding  store?” 

That  particular  advertising  mana- 
(Coiitinued  on  page  91) 


George  Plant  and  Joseph  Hanson  Join  NRDGA 


GEORGE  L  PLANT  JOSEPH  E.  HANSON 


GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  who,  for  a  number  of  years  was 
manager  of  the  Store  Management  Group  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  has  returned  to  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  as 
manager  of  the  Management  Division. 

He  takes  over  the  post  made  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Otho  J.  Hicks,  who,  on  March  I,  left  the  N.R.D.G.A.  to  join 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  proposed  new  New  York  paper,  "P.M." 

Mr.  Plant  has  been  connected  with  department  and  special¬ 
ty  stores,  in  various  capacities,  almost  continuously  since  1924. 
He  was  first  a  member  of  the  research  staff  of  the  domestic 
distribution  department  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
1929,  he  joined  the  N.R.D.G.A.  to  develop  a  program  of  trade 
relations  between  retailers  and  manufacturers  and  serve  as 
manager  of  the  Association's  trade  relations  bureau.  Later  he 
became  manager  of  the  Store  Management  Group.  In  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Association  he  will  have  general  supervision  over  the 
activities  of  the  four  management  groups — Store  Management, 
Personnel,  Traffic  and  Delivery  Groups. 

In  1937  and  1938,  Mr.  Plant  served  as  assistant  general 
manager  In  charge  of  personnel  administration  at  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.  Newark,  and  directed  the  employment,  training,  welfare, 
medical  and  executive  placement  activities  of  the  store.  For 
the  past  several  months  he  has  been  associated  with  the  Retail 
Personnel  Bureau  of  New  York. 

JOSEPH  E.  HANSON  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Hanson,  who  succeeds  Alan  A.  Wells,  advertising 
manager,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  to  the  manager¬ 
ship  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  has  recently  been  con¬ 
nected  with  Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co.,  advertising  agency.  A 
well-known  figure  in  the  promotional  field,  Mr.  Hanson  was 
formerly  advertising  director  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  and  the 
Kresge  Department  Store.  He  is  credited  with  being  the  creator 
of  "Charm"  magazine,  published  by  Bamberger’s  for  its  cus¬ 
tomers  over  a  number  of  years.  As  organizer  of  Station  WOR, 
first  department  store  radio  station  in  the  country,  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  radio  broadcasting. 

Outside  of  the  department  store  field,  Mr.  Hanson  has 
served  as  advertising  counsel  to  the  Liggett  Drug  Company 
and  the  Grand  Union  Tea  Company. 

In  the  past  few  years  his  work  has  been  devoted  largely 
to  the  development  of  greater  interest  in  the  training  of  sales¬ 
people  in  retail  stores.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  a  train¬ 
ing  publication  for  drug  salespeople,  titled,  "We  Who  Sell". 
Currently  he  is  preparing  for  publication  a  new  book — "Modern 
Trends  in  Sales  Promotion". 
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Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Summer 
Air  Conditioning 

An  exposition  of  the  latest  findings  on  satisfactory  air  condi¬ 
tioning — the  specifications  to  be  laid  down,  and  the  results 
to  be  obtained,  with  special  emphasis  on  relative  humidity 


RICHARD  BRUNEI 


who  spent  sixteen  years  as 
construction  engineer  for 
Wm.  Pilene's  Sons  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  with  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  the  reactions  of 
employees  and  public  to  air 
conditioning. 


At  this  time  of  year,  with  a  new 
cooling  season  almost  in  sight, 
store  owners  are  or  soon  will 
be  busy  with  plans  for  new  installa¬ 
tions.  or  for  revamping  and  extend¬ 
ing  existing  plants.  Summer-cool¬ 
ing.  which  to  most  people  is  the  same 
thing  as  “air-conditioning”,  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  natural  summer  conditions, 
even  though  a  few  wrinkles  still  need 
to  be  ironed  out.  and  has  become  a 
recognized  necessity. 

All  owners  want  to  know  what 
conditions  are  best  to  create  maxi¬ 
mum  comfort  in  the  store,  with  no 
complaints.  The  indoor  conditions 
must  be  such  that  employees,  who 
remain  in  the  store  all  day.  can  do 
their  work  in  comfort.  .\t  the  same 
time,  shoppers  who  may  leave  the 
store  within  a  few  minutes  after 
entering,  must  not  be  submitted  to 
sensations  equivalent  to  going  from 
a  furnace-room  into  a  refrigerator 
and  out  again.  Such  shocks  to  the 


By  RICHARD  BRUNEL 

system  are  neither  comfortable  nor 
healthful.  Because  of  these  dual  re¬ 
quirements  wliich  must  lie  satisfied 
by  a  single  set  of  conditions,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  design  a  cooling  sys¬ 
tem  for  a  store  than  for  almost  any 
other  duty. 

How  is  the  store  owner  to  know 
what  the  conditions  ought  to  he? 

\’arious  conditions  already  tried 
have  been  found  unsatisfactor}'  in 
one  way  or  another.  Until  recently 
it  was  customary,  starting  with  a 
ba.se  temperature  of  about  72  de¬ 
grees.  to  permit  the  indoor  tempera¬ 
ture  to  rise  one  degree  for  every 
three  degrees  increase  in  the  outdoor 
temi)erature.  .\t  the  same  time,  tlie 
relative  humidity  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  about  50  per  cent,  which 
was  e.xpected  to  cause  evaporation 
of  perspiration  fast  enough  to  keep 
skin  and  clothing  dry  and  give  a 
sensation  of  comfort  without  chill. 
When  the  difference  between  inside 
and  outside  temperatures  is  not 
large,  this  arrangement  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  :  but  as  the  differential  in¬ 
creases,  evaporation  is  not  rapid 
enough.  Both  employees  and  shop¬ 
pers  are  apt  to  feel  chilled  by  the 
combination  of  80  degrees  and  50 
per  cent  relative  humidity  inside 
when  the  thermometer  is  at  95  de¬ 
grees  outdoors.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  for  the  fretjuent  changes  to 
which  shoppers  exjxjse  themselves, 
the  80  degrees  ma.ximum  is  too  low 
for  health  and  comfort,  hut  as  yet  no 
other  standard  has  been  agreed  u])on. 

Hot  weather  discomforts  are  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  mind  with  higli  temp¬ 
eratures.  so  it  is  natural  to  expect 
that  cooling  the  air  will  increase 
comfort.  But  as  the  temi)erature 
rises,  the  body  perspires  more  pro¬ 
fusely.  Moisture  soaked  garments 


clinging  to  the  skin  are  the  real 
.source  of  discomfort  and  indicate  the 
need  for  a  lowered  relative  humidity 
to  accelerate  evaporation.  The  body 
tries  by  its  natural  reactions  to  adapt 
it.self  to  climatic  conditions.  .Xir- 
conditioning  is  intended  to  assist 
natural  adaptation  by  bringing 
atmospheric  conditions  within  the 
range  of  the  body’s  heat-regulating 
capacity.  Both  cooling  and  de- 
humidifying  are  required  but  the 
latter  is  the  more  important.  Dis¬ 
comfort  in  air-conditioned  places  is 
nature’s  way  of  warning  that  the 
amount  of  adaptation  required  is 
.still  exces.sive. 

As  an  advance  in  designing  and 
operating  practice,  the  following 
limits  are  recommended  in  place  of 
those  which  controlled  earlier  de¬ 
signs  : 

1.  .\n  inside  temperature  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  adding  to  72  degrees 
one-half  the  difference  between 
70  degrees  and  the  outside  temp¬ 
erature  until  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  inside  and  outside  read¬ 
ings  reaches  10  degrees,  and  this 
difference  to  be  maintained  at 
any  outdoor  temperature  exceed¬ 
ing  95  degrees. 

2.  .-X  relative  humidity  of  30  to  35 
per  cent. 

Any  belief  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  would  be  unhealthful  l)ecause 
of  “low"  relative  humidity  is  easily 
dispelled.  Low  humidities  which  are 
had  for  the  nose  and  throat  are  be¬ 
low  20  |wr  cent.  People  live  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  where  natural  relative 
humidities  range  below  35  per  cent, 
as  evidenced  by  tbe  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
data : 
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Mean  Temp.  Rel.  Hum. 

Daily 


City 

Season 

High  A 

verage 

Noon 

PM 

Winter  . 

4.U8 

31.5 

45 

50 

Denver, 

Spring  . 

60.1 

47.0 

41 

42 

Colo. 

Summer  . 

83.4 

69.8 

34 

36 

.Autumn  . 

64.6 

51.2 

40 

40 

Winter  . 

44.4 

33.5 

54 

57 

Reno. 

Spring  . 

r)0.3 

47.0 

33 

35 

Nev. 

Summer  . 

83.5 

66.7 

21 

23 

.Autumn  . 

65.6 

50.6 

31 

35 

Winter  . 

65.7 

52.9 

34 

44 

Phoenix, 

Spring  . 

81.5 

67.0 

24 

22 

Ariz. 

Summer  . 

101.3 

87.3 

27 

22 

.Autumn  . 

85.4 

<)0.9 

29 

32 

.Ari/ona. 

where  the  above  tabula- 

of  relative  humiditv 

:md  temperature 

tion  show 

s  the  lowest  relative 

to  he  maintained  atid  accurate  deter- 

humidity,  is  recommended  by  phy- 

initiation  of  the  proper  air 

(luantities 

sicians  for 

the  most  obdurate  cases 

are  no 

guarantee 

of  a  satisfactory' 

of  pnlmonary  trouble. 

system. 

If  the  air 

-supply 

is  jioorly 

Wlieii  till*  Corey  Hill  Hospital,  distributed,  conditions  alxnit  the 

near  Boston.  Mass,  was  air-condi-  space  will  not  l)e  uniform.  Workers 

tioned.  the  limiting  summer  condi-  whose  duties  prevent  their  leaving 

tions  ado|)ted  were  80  degrees  and  the  over-cooled  areas  will  he  un- 

30  per  cent  relative  humidity  inside  comfortable,  and  patrons  and  others 

when  the  temperature  outside  is  95  who  move  about  freely  will  he  con- 

to  100  degrees.  ( In  this  case  the  80  scions  of  the  uneven  temperatures, 

degree  inside  maximum  is  all  right  Employees  and  customers  should 
because  there  is  little  if  any  passing  he  encouraged  to  comment  upon  an 

in  and  out.)  A  year  later,  in  a  paper  air-conditioning  installatifin.  and 

before  the  .Air  Conditioning  Bureau  em])loyees  especially  should  report 

of  Boston.  Doctor  Albert  G.  Young,  customers'  comments,  .\reas  where 

Medical  Director  of  the  hospital. 


corrective  measures  are  necessary 
can  he  located  and  the  kind  of  cor¬ 
rection  ascertained  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  such  reports.  Any 
smug  inclination  to  assume  that  com- 
])laints  are  not  justified  should  he 
disregarded.  Complaints  are  usually 
niJide  by  women.  In  investigating 
them,  it  should  he  borne  in  mind  that 
their  thin  garments  make  them  more 
sensitive  to  chill  or  drafts  than  are 
men.  whose  clothing  is  heavier  even 
in  summer. 

N*w  DvvvIopniMts  NMdvd 

Xew  types  of  equipment  will  lie 
neces.sary  for  the  economical  accom- 
])lishment  of  the  desired  modifica¬ 
tions  of  atmospheric  conditions.  Op¬ 
erating  engineers  dislike  to  hold 
relative  humidity  at  even  50  per  cent 
by  the  u.se  of  mechanical  refrigera¬ 
tion  because  of  the  cost.  To  reduce 
it  to  30  per  cent  would  entail  such 
a  prohibitive  investment  in  eipiip- 
metit  and  an  appalling  increase  in 
(liberating  costs  that  few  stores  could 
afford  such  an  open-handed  gesture 
of  hospitality.  The  alternative  is  to 
develop  .apparatus  for  dehumidifica¬ 
tion  without  the  use  of  refrigeration, 
using  the  latter  only  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  cooling. 

Some  progress  has  already  been 
(  Continued  on  page  90) 


stated.  “It  is  quite  generally  known 


that  the  ideal  humidity  for  most  in¬ 


dividuals  is  between  25  per  cent  and 
35  per  cent.  In  going  below  this 


President  of  Retail  Secretaries 


there  is  no  detrimental  effect.  When 
we  go  .above  35  per  cent  relative 
humidity  we  do  know  that  it  pl.aces 
a  greater  lo.ad  on  the  heart  and  cir- 
cuKation.  as  well  as  the  respiration. 
To  the  uonnal  individual  this  is 
hardly  noticeable  until  the  humidity 
reaches  65  i>er  cent  or  more."  There 
need  lie  no  misgivings,  therefore,  as 
to  the  healthfulness  of  such  a  climate, 
whether  it  is  natural  or  artificial. 

.\doption  of  the  recommended 
change  will  eliminate  ibractically  all 
objections  to  summer-C(boling  for 
which  the  design  and  operating  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  responsible  for¬ 
merly.  Any  tendency  tib  cold  shock 
will  1h>  negligible  and  comfort  of  both 
transient  ]i.atron  and  all-day  em- 
Itloyee  will  he  ]iromoted.  “Cotnmrt- 
processed"  will  take  the  ])lace  of 
‘.\ir-cooled"  as  an  advertising  .a])- 
pe.al. 

Selection  of  the  right  comhinati(  ii 


LEWIS  NEWELL 

The  unanimously 
elected  president  of 
the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries  comes  from 
Salem,  Mass.  He  is 
widely  known  as  a 
lecturer  and  teacher. 
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M.  L.  STORHOW 


A  ND  thank  yon  for  setidinj^  iiiy 
t\  Charga-Plate.  I  am  sure  that 
I  will  enjoy  shopping  in  your 
store  when  we  arrive  in  Seattle.” 
This  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  ])ros])ective  customer 
in  Rhode  Island.  It  was  learned  that 
her  husband  had  received  an  ap])oint- 
ment  as  a  professor  at  a  local  uni¬ 
versity  and  in  response  t(j  our  letter 
inviting  her  account,  her  application 
was  sent  in.  the  references  checked, 
and  a  Charga-Plate  mailed  to  her  a 
month  before  she  arrived  in  the  city ! 

This,  we  believe,  is  an  example  of 
aggressiveness  in  obtaining  new  ac¬ 
counts.  Of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  names  of  all  newcomers 
in  advance  but  the  store  that  opens 
the  first  account  for  a  new  arrival  in 
the  city  usually  influences  her  buy¬ 
ing  habits  and  profits  from  the  major 
share  of  her  shoi)ping. 

The  Credit  Department  of  any 
modern  dej)artment  store  should  be 
aggressive  in  obtaining  new  accounts 
and  developing  charge  business. 


Charge  Accounts  Plus 

By  M.  L.  STORHOW 

Credit  Manager,  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle 


There  is  nothing  new  in  this  state¬ 
ment  but  too  often  credit  managers 
are  prone  to  sit  back  and  say  that 
it  is  not  the  policy  of  their  store  to 
invite  charge  accounts  (»r  that 
solicited  accounts  are  hard  to  collect. 

If  accounts  are  solicited  in  a  digni¬ 
fied  manner  and  the  credit  risk  care¬ 
fully  analyzed,  the  inviting  of  charge 
accounts  should  not  be  out  of  line 
with  the  policy  of  any  dei)artment 
store  and  the  collection  problem 
should  not  be  any  greater  than  on 
the  rank  and  file  of  regular  accounts. 

During  1939  the  decision  was 
made  to  take  aggressive  action  in  the 
development  of  charge  business.  The 
minor  activities  formerly  carried  on 
were  reviewed  and  strengthetied. 
and  new  methods  were  devised  and 
installed.  This  marked  the  real  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  customer  develop- 
metit  program. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
Credit  Department  activities  ik)w  di¬ 
rected  toward  obtaining  new  Charge 
Accounts  and  increasing  charge 
sales. 


1.  A  hostess  is  emidoyefl  to  call  on 
new  custf>mers,  telling  them  of 
the  store's  merchandise  and  ser¬ 
vices.  and  taking  their  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  account. 

2.  Names  for  prosjiective  new  ac¬ 
counts  are  obtained  from  checks 
cashed. 

3.  W  hen  an  installment  account  is 
satisfactorily  paid  the  credit  re¬ 
port  is  reviewed  and  a  charge 
account  opened.  A  Charga- 
Plate  is  mailed  with  a  letter  in¬ 
viting  the  customer  to  use  this 
service. 

4.  Salespeople  and  buyers  cooper¬ 
ate  by  turning  in  names  of  new 
arrivals  in  the  city. 

5.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  Credit  Managers  in  lead¬ 
ing  stores  in  other  cities  to  ex¬ 
change  names  of  customers 
moving  to  Seattle. 

6.  Coupon  Credit  Hooks  have  con¬ 
tributed  a  considerable  amount 
of  “extra"  business. 

7.  The  attitude  of  the  credit  inter- 


On«  of  the  Institutional  windows  used  from  time  to 
time  to  advertise  the  four  credit  services  offered. 
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viewers  is  im|Kjrtant.  Ours  are 
encouraged  to  be  sales  minded 
and  to  look  for  reasons  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  credit  risk  rather  than 
for  reasons  to  reject  it.  When 
a  new  customer  is  interested  in 
large  items  as  furniture,  rugs 
and  fur  coats  the  interviewer  is 
instructed  to  take  the  customer 
to  the  particular  department 
and  introduce  her  to  the  buyer 
or  assistant. 

8.  A  letter  is  written  to  all  satis¬ 
factory  accounts  that  have  been 
inactive  for  three  months.  The 
good-will  that  this  letter  builds 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  our 
replies  average  aljout  40^t . 

9.  Display  cards  calling  attention 
to  coupon  credit  and  budget 
terms  are  used  in  windows  and 
in  departments  where  it  is  ap¬ 
plicable. 

10.  Cou|Hin  credit  and  budget  terms 
are  mentioned  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing  Ixith  in  institutional  and 
merchandise  advertisements. 

11.  Windows  are  used  from  time  to 
time  to  inform  the  public  of  our 
credit  services. 

12.  When  we  do  not  have  an  ac¬ 
count  for  a  customer  and  a  small 
charge  comes  through,  instead 
of  sending  the  merchandise 
C.O.D.  we  pass  the  charge  and 
write  the  customer  a  letter  en¬ 
closing  an  application  form. 

13.  A  letter  with  an  application  en¬ 
closed.  is  sent  when  a  mail 
order  is  received  from  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  doesn’t  have  an  ac¬ 
count. 

Ptrsonal  Calls  on  Prospects 

Probably  most  stores  have  used 
these  methods  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  hut  the  success  of  any  program 
depends  on  a  continuous  effort 
rather  than  spasmodic  campaigns. 

Many  stores  use  various  newcom¬ 
er  services  that  are  available  in  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  but  usually  the  person 
calling  on  the  prospective  customer 
represents  several  different  lines  of 
business.  We  felt  that  our  store 
could  be  presented  to  the  customer 
to  better  advantage  if  our  own 
hostess  made  the  call. 

Fortunately  we  were  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  services  of  a  woman  who 
had  a  great  number  of  contacts  with 
name  sources.  She  has  a  nice  per¬ 
sonality  and  inspires  confidence  with 


Pa9es  2  and  3  of  a  four  page  folder,  the  first  page  of  which  is  a  letter 
signed  by  the  credit  manager,  notifying  the  new  customer  that  a  charge 
account  has  been  opened  for  her.  A  Charge-Plate  is  enclosed.  The  illustrated 
portions  are  a  list  of  suggestions  regarding  use  of  the  Charga-Plate. 


prosjM*ctive  customers.  ()f  course 
.she  cannot  call  on  all  new  prospects  | 
but  she  selects  the  ones  in  the  higher  j 
income  brackets  and  makes  a  i)er-  | 
snnal  call  on  the  lady  of  the  house.  ! 
She  tells  the  customer  of  s|x;cial  mer-  i 
chandise  and  services  which  are  1 
available  and  takes  up  her  applica-  | 
tion  for  a  charge  account.  Frequent-  i 
ly  our  hostess  invites  the  prospect 
to  lunch  in  our  tea  room  and  then 
takes  her  to  departments  in  which 
she  is  interested,  and  introduces  her 
to  the  buyer.  This  results  in  the 
newcomer  having  a  more  personal 
interest  in  the  store. 

Usually  when  a  customer  receives 
an  unsolicited  credit  card  she 
promptly  throws  it  in  the  waste 
basket.  However,  when  she  makes 
an  application  for  an  account  and 
receives  the  card,  she  keeps  it  for 
her  convenience. 

In  our  new  account  program  we 
have  kept  this  thought  in  mind  and 
invariably  when  we  solicit  an  ac¬ 
count  from  a  new  customer  we  ask 
for  an  application  and  get  a  credit 
report. 

An  analysis  of  our  results  for  the 
last  5  months  of  1939  showed  the 
following : 


Number  of  accounts  opened 
from  hostess  calls  167 

Number  used  by  customers  119 

Percentage  used  72 fo 

Number  of  accounts  opened 
from  Budgets,  Mail  Orders 
and  other  sources  604 

Number  used  by  customers  280 

Percentage  used  46% 
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When  a  small  charge  has  been 
passed  through  for  a  customer 
who  does  not  have  an  account 
with  the  store,  a  letter  is  written 
to  her  suggesting  the  opening  of 
a  regular  charge  account  and 
enclosing  an  application  form. 

No  doubt  we  would  have  obtained 
accounts  from  many  of  these  cus¬ 
tomers  without  solicitation  but  we 
are  confident  that  our  invitation  has 
created  a  friendly  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  customer  and  influenced  her 
shopping  habits.  The  immediate  re¬ 
turn  has  well  repaid  us  for  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  these  accounts  and 
we  should  continue  to  benefit  from 
them  for  years  to  come.  This  thought 
makes  us  feel  that  our  efforts  have 
been  well  worth  while. 
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Clues  to  Beauty  Salon  Profits 

By  IRWIN  FRANKEL 

Frankel  &  Smith  Beauty  Departments,  Inc.,  New  York 


The  Beauty  Salon,  if  you  are 
blessed  with  one,  is  perhaps  the 
most  bewildering  dejiartment  in 
your  store.  The  usual  proven  meth¬ 
ods  of  successfully  promoting  and 
developing  a  merchandise  depart¬ 
ment  seldom  apply  to  the  beauty 
salon.  Its  success  or  failure  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  ability  and  person¬ 
alities  of  the  manager  and  opera¬ 
tors.  To  select  a  manager  possess¬ 
ing  a  thorough  technical  knowledge 
of  hairdressing,  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  and  a  business  head  on  her 
shoulders,  is  indeed  a  tough  job.  To 
assemble  a  group  of  operators  who 
are  experts,  manageable  and  likable 
is  even  more  difficult.  In  attaining 
this  paragon,  you  must  shut  an  eye 
to  store  regulations  that  are  vio¬ 
lated.  and  traditions  that  are  out¬ 
raged  by  the  aesthetic  inmates  of 
the  beauty  salon.  Time-clock 
punching  is  particularly  distasteful 
to  the  operators,  and  strict  obser¬ 
vance  of  store  working  hours  should 
not  lie  rigidly  enforced.  The  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  their  working  day, 
and  their  lunch  time,  cannot  l)e  gov¬ 
erned  by  rules  applying  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  salespeople.  Hairdress¬ 
ers  may  he  obliged  to  come  in  be¬ 
fore  the  store  oj^ens,  stay  after  clos¬ 
ing  hours,  and  give  up  their  lunch 
j)eriod.  Therefore,  they  e.xpect  to 
Ik*  granted  privileges  during  dull 
periods,  and  it’s  an  unwi.se  mana¬ 
ger  who  doesn’t  cooperate.  Some 
States  have  working  hour  regula¬ 
tions  which  can  only  be  adhered  to 
by  an  elastic  “time  off’’  schedule. 
Naturally  it’s  best  to  utilize  this 
system  when  things  are  slow,  and 
the  intelligent  handling  of  opera¬ 
tors’  hours  will  keep  the  depart¬ 
ment  happily  and  adequately  man¬ 
ned. 

Credits  Are  No  Credit  to  the 
Beouty  Solon 

The  credit  department  can  create 
havoc  in  the  beauty  salon  through 
a  j)ersistent  “customer  is  right’’  atti¬ 
tude.  Caution  should  be  the  watch¬ 
word  in  issuing  credits  and  refunds. 
None  should  be  given  without  first 


arranging  a  meeting  between  the 
customer  and  manager.  Up  to  the 
time  the  refund  is  made,  there’s  a 
chance  of  holding  the  customer  as 
a  future  patron.  Once  it’s  given,  the 
salon  doesn’t  exist  as  far  as  she’s 
concerned,  as  it’s  readily  under¬ 
standable  that  the  customer  is  some¬ 
what  abashed  and  embarrassed, 
having  had  her  money  refunded. 
There  are  definite  methods  of  ap¬ 
proach  and  appeasement,  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  complaint, 
with  which  an  experienced,  trained 
manager  is  familiar.  As  a  rule,  she 
is  able  to  get  the  customer  back 
into  the  salon  and  eventually  smooth 
her  ruffled  feelings  and  hair.  Of 
course,  no  manager,  however  tact¬ 
ful,  can  cojie  with  a  person  who 
apparently  wants  her  work  done 
without  paying  for  it.  In  these 
cases  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  mana¬ 
ger  and  the  credit  department  head, 
the  work  was  satisfactory,  a  firm 
stand  should  be  taken.  Department 
store  l>eauty  salons  have  Ijeen  vic¬ 
timized  by  unjustified  complaints. 
Statistics  show  that  5  out  of  6  cus¬ 
tomers  who  request  refunds  from 
the  Ijeauty  salon  are  not  regular 
patrons  of  the  department.  The 
credit  department  must  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  oi)erators'  ability,  and 
carefully  consider  the  issuing  of  re¬ 
funds,  or  the  manager  will  soon  be 
scrambling  about  for  a  new  Pierre, 
Serge  or  Tony.  who.  resenting  the 
aspersions  on  his  art.  decamps,  in 
Pied  Pi|x>r  fashion,  his  customers 
following  faithfully. 

Personnel  Politics 

Fairness  and  impartiality  to  em¬ 
ployees  is  the  golden  rule  in  most 
stores,  but  this  honorable  practice 
is  imprudent  in  the  beauty  salon. 
Partiality  must  be  shown,  and  cer¬ 
tain  operators  favored,  but  in  no 
case,  however,  should  preferences 
be  based  on  personal  likes  or  preju¬ 
dices.  The  obligation  of  the  beauty 
salon  to  the  store  is  turning  out  as 
much  good  service  as  possible. 
Therefore,  the  best  oixrators  should 
serve  as  many  customers  as  they  can 
handle,  and  they  should  be  kept 


busy,  even  if  at  the  expense  of  the 
less  expert  attendants.  In  a  short 
time  the  best  hairdressers  will  be 
Invoked  solidly  and  the  weaker  ones 
automatically  eliminated.  ( The 
manager  of  the  department  must  be 
trusted  by  both  the  store  and  the 
operators  for  a  system  of  this  kind 
to  “click”.)  Devastating  effects  can 
result,  however,  if  the  manager  has 
favorites  for  other  than  professional 
reasons.  The  appointment  clerk, 
naturally,  must  carry  through  the 
manager’s  instructions  with  an  im¬ 
personal  attitude.  When  this  method 
of  “customer  distribution”  is  estab¬ 
lished,  the  department  will  have  a 
ixrsonnel  of  contented,  busy  opera¬ 
tors  :  and  the  customers  will  receive 
the  best  service  available.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  customers  are  assigned  to 
operators  equally,  or  the  apportion¬ 
ing  is  determined  by  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  employed  in 
the  department.  This  means  that  an 
inexpert  operator  may  be  assigned 
to  a  customer,  when  a  better  opera¬ 
tor  is  idle,  simply  because  it’s  his 
“turn”.  In  no  case  should  operators 
be  granted  access  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  book,  and  when  not  busy  they 
should  stay  away  from  the  recep¬ 
tion  room. 

Follow  Through 

Retaining  customers  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  acquiring  new  ones. 
While  in  the  department  the  patron 
should  gain  the  impression  that  her 
comfort,  and  the  service  she  re¬ 
ceives.  is  of  paramount  concern  to 
everyone  in  the  salon.  Greeting  her 
cordially,  but  not  obsequiously,  es¬ 
corting  her  to  and  from  her  IxDOth, 
avoiding  high  pressure  selling  and 
e.xpressing  appreciation  for  her  visit 
when  she  leaves,  all  help  achieve 
this  feeling  of  friendliness.  If  she 
does  not  return  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
manager  should  ask  “why”,  by  a 
jrersonal  card  or  phone  call.  Every 
patron  cannot  be  satisfied.  There's 
a  chance  to  appease  those  who  com- 
])lain,  but  the  dissatisfied  customer 
who  says  nothing  and  doesn’t  come 
back,  probably  never  will,  unless  the 
manager  does  something  al)out  it. 
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Recvptior 

Too  few  stores  insist  that  a  follow¬ 
up  record  card  system  be  maintain¬ 
ed  in  their  beauty  salon,  with  which 
this  eflFectiial  method  of  keeping 
customers  can  be  adopted. 

What  Price  Beauty? 

The  jirices  charged  for  services 
in  the  beauty  salon  are  a  factor  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Tile  first  consideration  is  the 
type  of  patron  to  whom  the  store, 
in  general,  caters.  In  any  case  the 
Beauty  Salon  should  lie  in  line.  The 
popular-|)rice  store  often  believes  a 
Beauty  Salon  will  attract  a  better 
type  of  clientele,  and  sets  its  prices, 
comparatively,  out  of  jirojxirtion  to 
those  charged  in  other  departments. 
This  keeps  out  the  normal  patron¬ 
age  on  which  the  heautv  salon  must 
rely,  and  doesn’t  bring  into  the 

store  the  customers  being  courted. 
Some  stores  in  the  lower  bracket, 
from  a  jirice  standpoint,  go  half-way 
hy  establishing  style  sections  where 
higher  prices  are  charged  than  those 
in  their  regular  Beauty  Salon.  The 
result  is  that  the  prestige  of  the 

main  department  suffers,  and  it 

causes  no  end  of  discontent  among 
the  operators.  Inversely,  many  bet¬ 
ter  type  salons  install  budget,  or 
economy  shops,  where  prices  are 
lower  than  those  charged  hy  the 

main  section.  Rarely  does  a  budget 
shop,  or  style  section  flourish  un¬ 
less  it  is  a  separate  department, 
located  apart  from  the  beauty  salon. 
Even  then,  especially  with  the  bet¬ 
ter  class  salons,  the  budget  shop  or 
style  section  will  almost  invariably 
hurt  business  in  the  main  depart- 


room  of  boaufy  salon  af  Bonwit  Teller,  N( 

ment,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most 
worthy  of  consideration  and  devel¬ 
opment. 

Popular  priced  shops  are  hy  far 
the  easiest  to  handle,  due  to  the  fact 
that  ojwrators  free  from  tempera¬ 
ment  generally  comprise  the  staff 
of  attendants.  These  shops  should 
not  attempt  to  engage  operators 
from  the  better  class  salons.  The 
operators  themselves  will  resent 
doing  work  at  lower  prices,  and 
usually  their  patrons  will  not  follow 
them  to  a  store  with  which  they  do 
not  habitually  trade.  Obviously,  the 
same  thing  apjjlies  to  l)etter  shops 
who  solicit  operators  from  lower 
price  salons.  Their  customers  will 
seld(jm  pay  the  advance  in  prices 
and  the  shop  will  have  an  unhappy, 
unproductive  ojjerator  on  its  hands. 

Establishing  Prict  Ranges 

A  fair  price  range,  for  the  most 
general  services,  such  as  finger  wav¬ 
ing,  haircutting  and  shamixioing  is 
— for  the  l)est  type  salons  $1  to 
$1.50;  for  the  medium  type  salon 
50^  to  75^:  for  the  jjopular  priced 
tyi^e  salon  35^  to  SOf'.  In  all  types 
of  salons,  combination  prices  should 
l)e  offered  for  related  services  at 
savings  to  the  customer.  Some  bene¬ 
fit  has  l)een  obtained  hy  reducing 
prices  for  the  first  three  days  of 
the  week,  at  which  time  most 
Beauty  Salons  are  in  the  doldrums. 
Substantial  price  reductions  should 
be  made  to  store  employees  and 
they  should  be  treated  with  the  same 
consideration  and  courtesy  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  customers.  A  salon  recom¬ 
mended  and  frequented  by  store 


w  York. 

employees,  is.  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
a  successful  one. 

Look  For  Hio  Silvor  Lining 

The  most  serious  threat  to  the 
Department  Store  Beauty  Salon, 
especially  in  larger  cities,  is  the 
increasing  number  of  shops  being 
established  in  the  residential  dis¬ 
tricts.  .Attractive,  well  equipped, 
and  often  air-conditioned  beauty 
salons  have  taken  root  in  the  better 
neighborhoods.  Their  customers 
are  comprised  of  former  patrons  of 
the  downtown  salons,  who  find  it 
much  more  convenient  to  “go 
around  the  corner”  for  their  hair 
do’s.  Thus,  they  avoid  traffic  de¬ 
lays  and  parking  difficulties,  or  tire¬ 
some  bus  and  trolley  rides.  They 
can  visit  their  neighborhood  shop 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  exer¬ 
tion,  dress  most  informally  and 
squeeze  in  their  beauty  appoint¬ 
ments  l)etween  social  activities. 
Recognizing  the  advantages  held  by 
residential  district  salons,  it  becomes 
increasingly  important  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  beauty  salons  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  towards  improving 
their  service  and  pleasing  their 
patrons.  The  hairdressing  industry 
is  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  and 
each  year  millions  of  girls  are  reach¬ 
ing  their  teens,  or  beauty  shop  age. 
They  are  all  new  customers  and 
they  should  be  wooed  with  fervor. 
The  quarters  that  they  spend  today, 
will  eventually  increase  to  dollars. 
The  salons  that  extend  themselves 
to  make  these  youngsters  welcome, 
will  reap  the  silver  harvest. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Putting  the  Feminine  Influence 
to  Work  in  Saint  Paul 

The  Minnesota  city  gets  large  and  effective  doses  of  retail  promotion 
when  the  Association  of  Commerce  and  a  progressive  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  decide  to  launch  an  appeal  to  the  civic  pride  of  Saint  Paul  women. 

By  M.  W.  THOMPSON 

Secretary,  Retail  Department,  Saint  Paul  Association  of  Commerce 


HEX  you  educate  a  man, 

W  you  educate  an  individual. 

When  you  educate  a 
woman,  you  educate  a  family,”  said 
Fannie  Hurst,  well  known  woman 
author,  on  January  24th,  at  the 
time  of  her  participation  in  one  of 
the  programs  of  the  Saint  Paul 
Women's  Institute.  In  considering 
the  general  effects  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  and  its  specific  effects  on  St. 
Paul  stores  we  can  go  further  and 
say,  “When  seven  thousand  women 
join  in  an  educational  project,  they 
can  educate  a  whole  city.”  The  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  by  these  women. 
The  success  they  attained  was  as¬ 
tounding. 

The  Women’s  Institute  was  born 
in  the  fertile  hrain  of  B.  H.  Bidder, 
publisher  of  the  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press,  sole  newspaper  of  Saint 
Paul.  Ben  left  his  New  York  office 
in  November  1938.  casually  dropped 
into  the  offices  of  his  Saint  Paul 
newspaper  and  decided  to  take  over 
the  active  job  as  iniblisher.  He  took 
a  hasty  survey  of  the  city,  decided 
that  retail  Saint  Paul  needed  large 
doses  of  promotion — so  took  off  his 
coat  and  went  to  work.  A  better 
newspaper — a  new  Northwest  Edi¬ 
tion — the  Women’s  Institute — hack¬ 
ing  for  a  tremendous  Christmas 
project — aid  and  assistance  for 
many  other  affairs. 

The  Institute  concluded  its  first 
season  Monday  evening.  February 
19th,  with  gala  ceremonies  and  a 
crowd  of  more  than  12,000  ^lersons, 
in  the  Auditorium.  Mile.  Eve 
Curie,  distinguished  author,  was  the 
guest  speaker.  On  this  evening  the 
whole  loop  district  of  Saint  Paul 
was  filled  with  throngs  of  women. 
Parking  space  for  automobiles  was 
at  a  premium.  Every  hotel,  all  cafes. 


and  each  club  was  filled  with  gay 
dinner  parties.  Business  men  and 
executives  of  the  Disjiatch-Pioneer 
Press  entertained  delegations  from 
Duluth,  Des  Moines  and  Rock 
Island  who  came  uj)  to  hear  about 
and  see  the  much-heralded  “Insti¬ 
tute”. 

Ben  H.  Bidder  sponsored,  hacked 
;md  guided  the  destinies  of  this 
Women's  In.stitute.  The  Bidder 
new.spaper  jiromoted  the  local  mem- 
hershij)  uj)  to  7.000  with  liberal 
jiublicity.  Local  women  effected  a 
jiermanent  organization.  .\  series  of 
five  tremendous  programs  (after¬ 
noon  and  evening )  were  laid  out,  to 
he  staged  in  our  big  Auditorium. 
Top  speakers  of  national  promi¬ 
nence  were  secured.  Included  in 
the  list  were ; 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  wife  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States; 
June  Hamilton  Rhodes,  style 
imiiresario  of  America;  Mar- 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  shown 
during  her  visit  to  the  Women's 
Institute  with  Mrs.  Thomas  L. 
Daniels,  its  president. 


gery  Wilson,  leading  exponent 
of  charm ;  Elsa  Maxwell, 
America’s  Mi.stress  of  Uncere¬ 
monies  :  Dorothy  Draper,  na¬ 
tionally  known  interior  decora¬ 
tor:  Mrs.  Martin  Johnson, 
.-Xmerica's  ace  woman  ex¬ 
plorer;  Fannie  Hurst,  famous 
woman  novelist :  and  finally 
Eve  Curie,  daughter  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  radium. 

Five  meetings  are  now  history. 
The  January  show  was  held  in  sub¬ 
zero  weather,  hut  you  couldn’t  keep 
the  women  away.  They  came  from 
one  hundred  miles  around  Saint 
Paul.  The  February  show  broke  all 
records. 

Ren  Bidder  says  he  considers  the 
Women’s  Institute  the  s])ear-head 
in  the  movement  designed  to  ex¬ 
pand  culture,  entertainment  and 
business  in  Saint  Paul.  Definitely, 
the  many  famous  speakers  received 
the  full  appreciation  of  thousands 
of  women.  Packed  audiences  lis¬ 
tened  with  enthusia.sm  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment.  Eager  memhers  of  the 
Institute  took  in  everv  detail  of 
many  glamorous  style  shows,  which 
were  part  of  the  series.  Hotels  were 
filled  for  noon  luncheons  and  even¬ 
ing  dinners.  During  the  progress 
of  the  organization  and  over  the 
time  of  the  shows,  our  stores  made 
certain  physical  improvements  and 
extended  the  range  and  scope  of 
their  exhibits  of  women’s  styles. 

Business  showed  a  marked  im¬ 
provement.  A  reasonable  estimate 
for  the  last  six  months  of  1939 
would  indicate  the  Institute  and 
other  group  retail  promotions 
doubled  the  otherwise  normal  rate 
of  retail  improvement.  Two  stores 
broke  their  all-time  December  rec- 
(Conthmed  on  page  82) 
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VENDORS’  FORUM 


The  Bureau  of  I'endor  Relations  sponsors,  starting  7i>ith 
this  issue,  a  monthly  feature  of  The  Hteletix  designed 
to  proi’ide  manufacturers  of  consumer  goods  with  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  their  point  of  inexv  on  current  issues. 

The  Cosmetics  Industry  Regulates 
Its  Own  Advertising 

By  H.  L.  BROOKS 

President,  The  Toilet  Goods  Association,  Inc. 


Truth  in  Advertising  lias  been 
an  ideal  toward  which  industry 
has  ])rogressed  slowly  and  not 
always  too  steadily.  Self-ap]X)inted 
defenders  of  the  ‘‘Consumer”  have 
ado])ted  the  phrase  as  a  slogan  and 
have  strongly  intimated  that  indus¬ 
try  has  hut  reluctantly  moved  in 
the  right  direction,  and  only  through 
tile  pressure  of  the  "Consumer 
Movement”  and  the  enactment  of 
stricter  and  stricter  laws  to  defend 
imrehasers  from  the  machinations 
of  manufacturers  and  sellers,  seek¬ 
ing  to  steal  away  their  hard  earned 
money. 

When  this  frightening  story  is 
told,  the  manufacturers  of  per¬ 
fumer  and  cosmetics  are  always 
heK\  up  as  the  very  six'cial  horrible 
e.xamiiles  of  the  predatory  instincts 
and  practices  of  industry.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  their  products  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  valueless  or  nearly  so 
and  their  claims  as.  to  say  the  least, 
grossly  e.xaggerated. 

Just  how  far  from  the  mark  such 
statements  are,  is  evident  when  the 
work  of  the  Toilet  (joods  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  Hoard  of  .Standards  on 
advertising  claims  and  copy  is  seri¬ 
ously  studied. 

It  should  he  pointed  out  at  the 
outset  that  the  Hoard  of  Standards 
was  organized  by  the  .Association 
before  the  Wheeler-Lea  .Amend¬ 
ments  gave  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  direct  authority  over  cos¬ 
metics  advertising:  before  the  Rob¬ 
inson- I’atman  .Act  had  changed 
merchandising  practices  in  many 
ways;  and  long  before  the  new 
F(xk1,  Drug  &  Cosmetic  .Act  gave 


H.  L.  BROOKS 


the  Food  &  Drug  .\dministration 
comjilete  control,  not  only  over  the 
products,  hut  over  the  label  claims 
of  this  industry.  The  Hoard  fif 
Standards  was  organized,  not  to 
forestall  government  action  or  con¬ 
sumer  pressure,  hut  to  bring  the 
advertising  of  the  cosmetics  indus¬ 
try.  as  rejiresented  by  members  of 
the  Toilet  Goods  .Association,  into 
as  close  relation  to  the  facts  as 
possible.  Leading  members  of  the 
industry  have  long  recognized  that 
truthful  claims  for  its  products  are 
not  only  good  business  jwactice  but 
that  they  must  jwevail  if  service  to 
the  ])ublic  is  to  survive. 

While  the  Hoard  of  Standards  of 
the  Toilet  Goods  .Association  does 
not  concern  it.self  exclusively  with 
advertising  copy,  booklets,  labels, 
radio  .scripts,  etc.,  but  also  works 
for  better  product  standards,  better 


raw  material  supplies  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  value  of  cos¬ 
metic  products  to  the  retailer,  the 
advertising  copy  work  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Perhaps  a  brief  descriptioji  of  that 
phase  of  the  work  will  be  of  interest 
to  retail  dealers  in  toilet  prepara¬ 
tions. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  Hoard  of 
Standards  to  control  advertising 
copy  of  whatever  sort  prior  to  its 
publication,  rather  than  t<j  attempt 
to  police  the  industry's  claims  after 
they  are  made.  With  this  in  view, 
it  invites  memlK'rs  of  the  industry 
to  .submit  their  advertising  of  vari- 
(  us  kinds  for  review  and  correc¬ 
tion  before  it  is  i)rinted  or  pub¬ 
lished.  Since  the  work  of  review 
is  of  tiecessity  highly  confidential  in 
character,  it  is  impossible  to  detail 
the  nature  or  volume  of  this  work. 
It  will  perhaps  lx*  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Hoard  considers  and  passes 
upon  many  thousands  of  pieces  of 
copy  annually,  ranging  from  labels, 
through  Ixioklets  and  leaflets,  news- 
])ai)er  and  magazine  advertisements, 
radio  scripts,  instructions  and 
guides  for  sales  people  and  the  like. 

'Pile  actual  work  of  review  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Director  of 
the  Hoard  of  Standards,  and  study 
of  the  claims  is  made  by  a  Hoard 
of  Review  consisting  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Toilet  Goods  .Association  and  Coun¬ 
sel  for  the  .Association.  Xo  manu¬ 
facturer  is  represented  uixm  this 
Hoard  of  Review  and  no  manufac¬ 
turer  has  any  voice  in  or  control 
over  its  decisions.  (Cont.  on  pg.  24) 
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Submitted  advertising^  may  be 
either  “Approved”,  “Approved  with 
Corrections”,  such  correction  being 
frequently  suggested  by  the  Board, 
or.  in  a  rapidly  decreasing  number 
of  instances,  marked  “Not  Acceirt- 
able”.  Decisions  of  the  Board  are 
communicated  privately  to  the 
manufacturer  concerned.  In  no  in¬ 
stance  is  there  any  publicity,  nor 
arc  the  decisions  ever  reported  to 
other  manufacturers. 

From  time  to  time,  guiding 
bulletins  which  discuss  doubtful 
claims,  government  rulings  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  labeling  and  the  like,  and 
other  matters  which  may  be  helpful 
to  manufacturers  and  their  agents 
in  the  prej^aration  of  advertising, 
are  issued  by  the  Board  of  Stand¬ 
ards.  These  bulletins  have  been  e.x- 
tremely  useful  in  bringing  copy  into 
line  with  the  l)est  advertising  j)rac- 
tice,  even  before  it  is  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Standards. 

The  Board  now  enjoys  the  en¬ 
viable  reputation  that  no  claim 
which  it  has  approved  has  ever  been 
made  the  basis  for  citation  or  other 
action  by  any  government  official. 

The  relationship  between  the 
Board  of  Standards  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  friendly  and  co¬ 
operative,  although  the  Board, 
through  its  Director,  has  not  at  any 
time  hesitated  to  voice  disapproval 
or  opposition  to  governmental  ac¬ 
tions  or  rulings  with  which  it  was 
not  in  accord.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  Board  itself  has  contributed 
much  to  the  reasonable  and  co¬ 
operative  attitude  of  officials,  fed¬ 
eral,  State  and  municipal,  in  their 
difficult  task  of  interpreting  and 
enforcing  laws  governing  an  indus¬ 
try  with  which  they  are  entirely  un¬ 
familiar. 

Retailers  themselves,  may  use  the 
services  of  the  Board  of  Standards 
in  certain  ways  and  many  retailers 
do  utilize  that  service.  They  may 
inquire  regarding  any  claims  or  ad¬ 
vertising  of  whose  legality  or  ap¬ 
propriateness  they  are  doubtful. 
They  may  and  do  call  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  instances  of  mis¬ 
leading  advertising  or  improper 
claims  w'hich  come  to  their  attention. 
They  may  have  the  benefit  upon 
request  of  general  information  con¬ 
tained  in  bulletins,  or  may  secure 
specific  advice  on  particular  prob¬ 
lems. 

Of  even  greater  importance  to 


tbe  retail  mercbant.  who  acts  as  the 
buying  agent  of  the  public  and  is 
accountable  to  it,  is  the  virtual  in¬ 
surance  against  trouble  which 
Board  of  Standards  approval  of  ad¬ 
vertising  gives  him.  There  is  virtu¬ 
ally  no  chance  of  government  action 
against  j)roducts  whose  advertising, 
lalieling,  lK)oklets  and  other  promo¬ 
tional  material  has  been  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
.Standards. 

I  l)elieve  I  may  with  proi)riety 


suggest  that  the  retailer  of  cos¬ 
metics  should,  in  his  own  interest 
and  that  of  his  customers,  insist 
that  the  advertising,  promotion  and 
labeling  of  cosmetics  offered  in  his 
store,  have  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Standards  of  the  'I'oilet 
(I(K)ds  Association.  By  such  in¬ 
sistence  he  is  not  only  serving  the 
interests  of  himself  and  his  custom¬ 
ers,  but  taking  a  long  stej)  ffirward 
in  the  direction  of  complete  'I'nith 
in  .Advertising. 


Trade  Practice  Rules  Promulgated 
for  the  Umbrella  Industry 


tagging  or  labeling  of  sec- 

ond-hand  parts  is  required  under 
trade  practice  rules  promulgated  for 
the  umbrella  industry  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  on  March 
9,  1940.  Umbrellas,  parasols,  and 
accessories  therefor  are  covered. 
The  Merchandising  Division  sum¬ 
marizes  the  Trade  Practice  Rules  as 
follows : 

In  the  sale  of  rebuilt  or  second¬ 
hand  umbrellas,  or  umbrellas  con¬ 
taining  rebuilt  or  second  hand  parts, 
it  is  an  unfair  practice  under  the 
rules  “to  fail  or  refuse  to  make  full 
and  nondeceptive  disclosure,  by  tag 
or  lal)el  attached  to  the  product,  of 
the  fact  that  such  umbrellas  or 
j)arts  are  not  new  but  are  used,  re¬ 
built.  or  secondhand  as  the  case 
may  be,  such  failure  or  refusal  to 
make  disclosure  having  the  capacity 
and  tendency  or  effect  of  misleading 
or  deceiving  the  purchasing  or  con¬ 
suming  public.” 

The  rules  for  identifying  and  dis¬ 


closing  the  fiber  and  other  content 
or  silk  and  rayon  merchandise,  as 
laid  down  in  the  previously  promul¬ 
gated  Rayon  Rules  and  Silk  Rules, 
apply  to  products  of  the  industry. 

Other  sections  of  the  trade  prac¬ 
tice  rules  re.state  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  .Act  as  it  applies  to  the  indus¬ 
try,  prohibit  misbranding,  misrep¬ 
resentation.  false  invoicing,  misrep¬ 
resentation  as  to  character  of  busi¬ 
ness,  breach  of  existing  contracts, 
substitutions,  commercial  bril)ery, 
disj^aragement  of  competitors,  and 
enticing  away  employees  of  com¬ 
petitors.  On  the  subject  of  con¬ 
signment  selling,  the  rules  prohibit 
the  artificial  clogging  of  trade  out¬ 
lets  to  restrict  competition,  but  do 
not  prohibit  consignment  selling 
when  it  is  not  used  to  suppress  com¬ 
petition  or  restrain  trade. 

The  industry’s  Group  II  (volun¬ 
tary)  rules  condemn  repudiation  of 
contracts  and  the  acceptance  of  re¬ 
turns  made  without  just  cause. 


Boggs  &  Buhl  Open  Second  Suburban 
Service  Store 


TJOGGS  &  BUHL  of  Pittsburgh 
^  have  announced  early  opening 
of  a  new  service  store  as  a  fashion 
center  for  residents  of  the  South 
Hills.  Ground  was  broken  on  March 
13th  for  the  building  in  which  the 
store  will  Ik?  located  at  W  ashington 
Road  and  Central  Square  in  Mount 
Lebanon.  It  was  announced  that  the 
store  would  feature  fashion  wear 
and  accessories  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  that  it  was  designed  to  be 
tbe  most  modern  store  c»f  the  type 
in  .America. 


R.  R.  Perner,  president  of  the 
store,  commented:  “In  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  service  store  Boggs 
&  Buhl  is  following  a  policy  insti¬ 
tuted  some  years  ago  when  it 
opened  a  service  store  in  Chatham 
A'illage.  The  success  of  the  store, 
as  well  as  the  growing  disinclina¬ 
tion  of  women  shoppers  to  waste 
time  and  energy  in  the  downtown 
traffic,  has  motivated  the  manage¬ 
ment’s  decision  to  extend  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  store.” 
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Common  Sense  Takes  Command 
in  Consumer-Retailer  Relations 

By  MAX  GERTZ 
B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


National  Consumer  Retail¬ 
er  Council  has  set  an  example 

that  all  American  industry 
might  «lo  well  to  copy.  It  has 
proved  that  the  interests  of  business 
and  those  of  the  consumer  are 
mutual  and  that  conflicts,  if  any,  can 
be  settled  as  they  arise,  by  demo¬ 
cratic  conference  and  cooperation, 
by  mutual  understanding  rather 
than  by  governmental  force. 

In  this  cooperative  work,  retail¬ 
ers,  fortunately,  constitute  a  friend¬ 
ly  link  joining  manufacturer  with 
consumer.  .And  retailers  of  .Ameri¬ 
ca.  through  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  have  in  their 
1940  convention  renewed  their 
pledge  to  “see  the  wisdom  of  .  .  .  the 
consumer  movement”.  The  future 
for  cooperative  accomplishment 
looks  bright.  In  the  N.  C.  R.  C.  we 
have  advanced  to  the  threshold  of 
major  accomplishment  in  the  field 
of  informative  labeling  and  selling 
— and  customer  relations.  We  must 
carry  on  together. 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  of  the 
origin  of  the  consumer  movement. 
Its  coming  was  precipitated  by  re¬ 
volutionary  industrial,  economic  and 
social  changes  which  have  shaken 
the  world.  Depression  made  dollars 
more  precious;  industry  piled  prod¬ 
uct  on  product  in  confusing  varie¬ 
ty  ;  and  the  husl)and  passed  the 
family  purse  strings  over  to  the 
wife — all  in  less  than  one  genera¬ 
tion.  Contact  with  commodities  had 
long  since  died  and  judgment  in 
buying  had  died  with  it.  The 
American  woman  faced  the  double 
problem  of  first,  the  need  for 
spending  each  penny  to  give  maxi¬ 
mum  comfort  for  her  family  and 
second,  lack  of  the  knowledge  to  do 
that  intelligently.  From  this  double 
need  arose  the  consumer  movement. 

Causes  of  Consumer  Discontent 

Obviously  such  business  prac¬ 
tices  as  labeling,  advertising  and 
selling  fell  far  short  of  what  women 
wanted  because  not  enf)Ugh  factual 
information  al)out  the  (juality  char- 


Excerpts  from  an  address 
presented  by  Mr.  Gertz,  who 
is  Chairman  of  the  Customer 
Abuse  Committee  of  the 
National  Consumer-Retailer 
Relations  Council,  before  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  University 
Women,  American  Home 
Economics  Association  and 
General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 


acteristic  of  commodities  was  given 
to  enable  the  women  to  judge  values 
accurately  and  to  make  their  pur¬ 
chases  intelligently.  The  latent  dis¬ 
content,  which  had  been  developing 
for  years  in  the  schools  and  pro¬ 
fessional  women’s  organizations  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inadequacy  of  these 
practices,  now  found  open  and  ac¬ 
tive  expression. 

The  short  cuts  that  some  business 
houses  took  to  maintain  volume 
during  the  trying  days  of  the  de- 
])ression  was  another  sore  spot. 
.Accurate  knowledge  of  commodity 
values,  the  public’s  chief  protection 
against  such  abuses,  had  never  been 
great.  Hut  its  sense  of  protection 
had  l)een  l)olstered  by  its  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  .American  business. 
The  wide  publicity  given  to  these 
questionable  practices  was  another 
stimulus  to  discontent.  The  public, 
l)eing  indiscriminate,  condemned  not 
only  the  guilty  but  reputable  busi¬ 
ness  as  well. 

Why  Consumers  Sought 
Govommont  Aid 

In  these  same  years  came  the  tre¬ 
mendous  invasion  by  government 
agencies  of  the  realm  of  private  en¬ 
terprise.  Both  business  men  and 
consumers  fell  itito  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
their  problems  could  l)e  solved  by 
governmental  decree.  Consumers 
were  encouraged  in  this  belief  be¬ 
cause.  for  the  first  time,  official  rec¬ 


ognition  was  given  by  government 
to  the  consumer  interest.  Further¬ 
more,  most  business  men  were 
either  evasive  or  antagonistic  to  the 
consumer  movement.  They  pre¬ 
ferred  to  justify  their  actions  rather 
than  to  meet  the  issue  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement  squarely.  It  was 
only  natural  then  that  consumers 
should  turn  to  government  for 
relief. 

This  then  was  the  situation : 

1.  .A  great  need  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
sumers  to  expend  their  incomes 
intelligently. 

2.  Business  practices  not  adequate 
to  meet  this  need. 

3.  Wide  publicity  of  the  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  business. 

4.  Invasion  by  government  into 
new  economic  fields. 

5.  The  indifference  to  consumer 
requests  by  business,  which  did 
more  than  anything  else  to 
arouse  the  large,  conservative 
women’s  organizations  to  action. 

An  Opportunity  for  Loodorship 

Certainly  here  were  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  to  create  a  serious 
threat  to  business  or  an  opportunity 
for  leadership.  Leaders  in  the  re¬ 
tail  industry  were  the  first  to  real¬ 
ize  that  no  manufacturer  or  retailer 
could  long  avoid  meeting  the  issue 
of  the  consumer  movement,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  being  raised  by  the 
women  who  spend  the  money  upon 
which  the  success  of  a  business  de¬ 
pends.  As  these  men  came  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  objectives  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement,  they  saw  that  the 
improvement  in  business  practices 
asked  for  by  consumers  would  re¬ 
sult  in  lessening  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  increase  profits  and  make 
for  greater  good  will.  These  men 
w’ere  also  quick  to  realize  that  their 
way  of  doing  business  would  inevit¬ 
ably  be  improved  either  by  manda¬ 
tory  legislation  or  voluntary  house¬ 
cleaning.  .A  legislative  straitjacket 
or  the  setting  up  of  a  close  partner¬ 
ship  with  consumers  by  which  the 
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Revisions  in  Furniture  Wood  Designation 
Are  Recommended 


objectives,  as  advantageous  to  busi¬ 
ness  as  to  consumers,  could  be 
achieved  gradually  and  without  too 
much  disturbance,  were  the  clearly 
defined  alternatives. 

Cooperation  of  Business  Asked  by 
Women 

The  conservative  women’s  organi¬ 
zations,  most  interested  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement,  were  not  antago¬ 
nistic  to  business.  Their  leaders 
though  now  determined  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  movement,  in 
so  doing,  did  not  want  to  destroy 
the  public’s  confidence  in  business. 
They  realized  the  time  had  come 
for  decision.  Either  the  consumer 
movement  could  be  a  positive,  con¬ 
structive  movement  led  by  the  more 
substantial  women’s  organizations 
who  were  friendly  to  business,  or  a 
negative  movement  of  discontent, 
led  by  those  who  were  most  un¬ 
friendly  to  business.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent,  they  asked,  would  business 
men  be  willing  to  cooperate  with 
them  to  make  such  a  constructive 
movement  possible? 

The  first  step  in  this  direction 
was  the  organization  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Ultimate  Con¬ 
sumer  Goods  of  the  American 
Standards  Association.  Consumer 
and  retailer  representatives  on  this 
committee,  finding  that  they  could 
work  together  successfully  in  de¬ 
veloping  standards  for  consumer 
goods,  decided  that  they  could  work 
together  cooperatively  on  the  many 
other  problems  of  consumer-retailer 
relationship. 

The  National  Consumer-Retailer 
Council  was  formed  in  1937  as  a 
natural  and  necessary  recognition  of 
the  alxive  situation.  It  is  proof  of 
the  statesmanship  of  the  leaders  of 
the  great  distributing  and  consumer 
organizations  who  have  had  the 
courage,  the  foresight  and  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  meet  squarely  the 
challenge  of  the  consumer  move- 
njent.  It  is  proof  of  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  guide  it  along  construc¬ 
tive  lines  by  working  together  in 
friendly  cooperation  through  the 
medium  of  the  Council. 

J.  Frederick  Dewhurst,  Econo¬ 
mist  for  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  recently  stated  that  hope  for 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion  lies  in  three  fields,  first  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  consumer  in  larger 
units ;  second,  a  reduction  in  re¬ 
turns  and  third,  elimination  of  cus- 


T3ECAUSE  of  some  difference  of 

opinion  among  certain  adver¬ 
tisers  as  to  the  proper  description  of 
furniture,  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  in  cooperation  with 
local  Better  Business  Bureaus 
throughout  the  country,  decided  to 
ascertain  the  consumer’s  views  on 
the  practical  theory  that  furniture 
should  not  be  described  in  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  manner  that  might  have  the 
tendency  or  capacity  to  mislead  or 
confuse  the  public. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
replies  were  received  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  four  questions; 

“Question  No.  1 — If  a  plain  style 
table  liaznng  a  flat  top  and  four  legs 
u’cre  advertised  as  ‘All  Mahogany’ 
front  zi'hat  zvould  you  beliez'e  that 
table  zi'as  made?” 

“Question  No.  2 — //  a  Governor 
IVinthrop  style  desk  zvere  adz’ertised 
as  ‘All  Walnut’  from  zi'hat  zvould 
you  believe  the  desk  zvas  nuide?” 

“Question  No.  3 — If  a  plain  style 
table  hazing  a  flat  top  and  four  legs 
zvere  advertised  as  ‘Combination 
Mahogany’  from  zvhat  would  you 
believe  that  table  zvas  made?” 

“Question  No.  •! — If  an  article  is 
‘Veneered’  do  you  think  that  fact 
should  be  disclosed  to  the  con¬ 
sumer?” 

According  to  this  sampling  of 
public  opinion  the  Bureau  reports ; 

“1. — The  majority  of  consumers  in¬ 
terpret  such  expressions  as 
‘.A.11  Mahogany’  for  ‘All 
Maple’  or  ‘All  Walnut’)  liter- 


tomer  services.  The  work  of  the 
National  Consumer-Retailer  Coun¬ 
cil  to  date  is  strongly  indicating  that 
these  mal-practices  are  due  to  abuses 
that  originate  with  consumers  and 
some  with  the  retailers.  And  it  is 
also  indicating  that  genuine  coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  both  interests 
can  help  to  materially  reduce  these 
practices. 

Why  have  representatives  of  over 
2.250.000  organized  women,  includ¬ 
ing  thousands  of  educators,  joined 
forces  with  the  representatives  of 
over  200.000  retailers  to  form  the 


ally.  i.  e.,  that  furniture  so  de¬ 
scribed  is  made  wholly  of 
mahogany  (or  wholly  of  maple, 
t)r  wholly  of  walnut  according 
to  the  wood  named). 

“2. — The  term  ‘Combination  Ma¬ 
hogany’  is  ambiguous  and  is 
not  correctly  understood  by  a 
substantial  number  of  consum¬ 
ers. 

■The  overwhelming  majority  of 
consumers  think  that  veneered 
construction  should  be  dis¬ 
closed  to  consumers. 

Rocommandotioiis 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  consum¬ 
ers  interpret  such  terms  as  ‘.Ml 
Mahogany’  and  ’All  Maple’  and  ‘All 
Walnut’  literally,  it  is  recommended 
that  such  terms  be  applied  only  to 
those  articles  of  furniture  in  which 
all  the  exposed  parts  are  made 
wholly  of  the  wood  named. 

“It  is  recommended  that  the  e.x- 
pressions  ‘Combination  Mahogany’ 
or  ‘Combination  Walnut’  should 
not  be  used  and  that  if  the  e.xposed 
parts  of  an  article  of  furniture  are 
composed  of  more  than  one  kind  of 
wood  such  article  should  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  names  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  woods  used,  viz.,  ‘Mahogany 
and  Gumwood,’  ‘Walnut  and  Gum- 
wood’  not  by  such  descriptions  as 
‘Combination  Mahogany’  and  ‘Com¬ 
bination  Walnut.’ 

“It  is  recommended  that  furniture 
employing  veneered  construction  be 
frankly  described  in  advertising  as 
‘veneered’.’’ 


National  Consumer-Retailer  Coun¬ 
cil  ? 

The  answer  to  this  one  question 
reveals  one  of  the  most  significant 
and  hopeful  developments  of  our 
times.  'I'his  pioneer  experiment  in 
cooperation  between  business  men 
and  consumers  demonstrates  the 
fundamental  common  sense  of 
.\merican  men  and  women.  It  is 
convincing  evidence  that,  when 
faced  with  a  major  problem,  these 
formerly  isolated  groups  get  to¬ 
gether  and  work  together  for  their 
mutual  interests. 
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ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


VACUUM  CLEANERS 

That  ''Nature  Abhors  a  Vacuum"  Is  An  Ancient 
Axiom.  But  It  Is  Beloved  of  Women  Undeniably. 
1940,  the  Vacuum’s  Biggest  Year,  Gets  Into  Its  Stride. 


INDICATIONS  arc  tliat  1940 
will  be  the  most  exciting  year  in 
the  entire  40-year  history  of 
electric  vacuum  cleaners.  Primary 
reason  is  the  tremendous  emphasis 
that  is  being  put  on  the  tank-tyj^e 
of  cleaner. 

The  greatest  tank  activity  is  on 
the  eastern  coast-line.  The  Magi- 
not-Mannerheim-Siegfried  line  is 
New  York,  where  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Company  on  Februarv  24 
launched  a  new  i)ackage-campaign 
aimed  at  residents  of  New  York 
City  and  adjacent  Westchester 
County.  It  features,  at  the  slashed 
price  of  $36,  G-E’s  tank-type 
vacuum  cleaner  previously  priced  at 
$62.50.  That  cleaner  is  garnished 
with  a  lamp  and  iron,  both  at  give¬ 
away  prices;  purchase  of  them  op¬ 
tional.  'I'his  New  York  package 
campaign,  in  which  the  G-E  cleaner 
stars  and  an  Artistic  floor  lamp 
($2.95)  and  a  Proctor  iron  ($1.95) 
fill  supporting  roles,  will  last  for 
three  months.  It  is  said  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  ap])ropriation  is  $250,000 
and  that  75.000  cleaners — 100  car¬ 
loads  ! — will  l>e  sold  during  that 
time  to  residents  of  the  area  con¬ 
cerned,  where  2p^  million  homes 
are  wired.  Those  last  two  figures 
may  lx?  compared  with  the  1939 
national  totals  which  indicate  that, 
f,  r  the  25  million  wired  homes  of 
our  country,  1,400,000  of  all  clean¬ 
ers,  including  floor  and  hand  tyj^es, 
were  sold  during  the  twelve  months. 

Before  going  any  further  let’s 
make  a  hasty  outline  of  the  vacuum 
cleaner's  position  in  American  home 
life.  There  are  bales  of  figures 


available.  W  e’ll  use  but  a  few  fork¬ 
fuls  of  them,  assuming  that  many 
of  our  reatlers  are  afflicted  with  an 
allergy  toward  figures  similar  to  our 
own. 

Paragraph  from  a  Primer 

There  are  130  millit)ns  of  us 
Americans.  W'e  live  together  in 
family  groups  averaging  four  {per¬ 
sons.  There  are  32  million  Ameri¬ 
can  families.  One-half  of  us  have 
gas  service ;  three-quarters  have 
electric  service.  Consider  now  only 
the  three-(|uarters  that  have  electric 
service:  .\11  own  electric  irons. 
(Aside:  Well.  97.6%,  if  you  in¬ 
sist.)  Half,  that  is  one  family  in 
two.  own  an  electric  refrigerator, 
washer,  vacuum  cleaner,  toaster, 
clock.  One-fifth  own  an  electric 
heater-radiator,  heating  pad.  waffle 
iron,  hot  plate.  ( )ne-tenth,  or  fewer, 
own  an  electric  range,  ironer, 
roaster,  water  heater. 

Cross  Examination 

Q.  How  big  a  business  is  the 
vacuum  cleaner  ? 

A.  Close  to  70  million  dollars  a 
year,  retail  value.  Say  5  million  a 
month.  That  applies  to  the  floor 
type  of  cleaner.  The  comparative 
dollar  value  of  hand  cleaners  is  only 
one-twelfth  as  large:  5  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year. 

Q.  How  many  cleaners  are  sold 
annually  ? 

A.  Slightly  over  a  million  floor- 
type  cleaners;  three  times  as  many 
as  the  hand  cleaners,  which  total 
about  300.000  maebines  a  year. 

Q.  Is  unit  volume  growing? 


Yes,  moderately.  Number  of 
floor-type  sold  in  1939  was  up  10% 
over  1938;  hand-tyj)e  sold  in  1939 
went  up  4%. 

Q.  Do  these  just  stated  dollar- 
and-unit  volume  figures  hold  true 
for  the  past  ten  years? 

i\.  Roughly,  yes.  Pronounced 
peaks  and  valleys  have  been  rare. 
True,  1932,  worst  depression  year, 
cut  tbe  previous  year’s  sales  exactly 
in  half.  But  1932’s  cleaner  sales  of 
less  than  20  million  dollars  are 
handsomely  balanced  by  1937  sales 
of  better  than  70  millions!  .\s  for 
the  other  years  of  the  decade  be¬ 
ginning  in  1930,  the  figures  show 
no  great  change :  about  a  million 
cleaners  a  year,  worth  at  retail  in 
the  neighborhood  of  50  or  60 
million  dollars — 67  million  in  1939. 

O.  W’hat  about  proportion  of 
floor-tyixi  to  band-type? 

A.  Little  change  in  the  past  ten 
years.  The  number  sold  has  shown 
little  change :  about  four  of  the  floor 
type  to  one  of  the  hand-type.  .\nd 
the  dollar  volume  has  held  pretty 
steady  at  12  to  1  ;  that  is,  we 
.\mericans  spend  $12  for  floor- 
cleaners  to  every  $1  for  hand  clean¬ 
ers. 

Q.  What  about  saturation? 

A.  Alxjut  half  of  American 
homes  —  wired  homes  —  have  va¬ 
cuum  cleaners,  (.\ccording  to  the 
authorities.  48.4%  or  11,834,600  of 
the  24,451.243  wired  American 
homes  owned  a  floor  cleaner  on 
January  1,  1940.) 

Q.  Has  the  history  of  other  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  during  the  past 
decade  been  equally  uneventful.’' 
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A.  There  liave  been  strikinfj  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Consider  that  in  1930 
only  tSOO.iXlO  household  refrigera¬ 
tors  were  sold ;  at  an  average  retail 
price  of  alndit  $300.  In  1939  1,$00,- 
000  were  sold;  average  price  $173. 
And  my  guess  is  that  the  1940 
average  price  of  refrigerators  will 
lie  Itarely  more  than  $100.  .  .  .  'I'ake 
a  couple  more  examples:  In  19.^0 
1*4  million  toasters  were  .sold  for  7 
million  dollars;  in  1939  2  million 
toa.sters  retailed  at  15  million  dol¬ 
lars.  In  1930  ISO.OOO  electric 
ranges  brought  27  millions  at  re¬ 
tail;  in  1939  a  total  of  350.000 
ranges  fetched  50  million  dollars. 
The  statistics  covering  the  i)ast  ten 
years  suggest  that  while  certain 
other  appliances  have  Ixjldly  .sailed 
on  temj)estuous  voyages  and  ven¬ 
tured  into  strange  seas,  the  cleaner 
has  Ix-en  content  to  placidly  gather 
a  few  barnacles  while  it  rested  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  tranc|uil  hack-waters. 
While  other  appliances,  from  re¬ 
frigerators  to  radios,  have  swept 
forward  on  waves  of  volume  in- 
crea.ses  reaching  75%  to  150%.  ac- 
coin])anied  by  price  decreases  of 
25%,  50%  and  more,  the  cleaner 
industry’s  slogan  has  apparently 
l)een:  “Husiness  as  usual.” 

What,  No  Voyages? 

O.  Why? 

.\.  If  I  understand  your  rpies- 
tion.  I’d  say  the  cleaner’s  serene 
history  should  not  he  surveyed 
calmly  and  regarded  as  a  desirable, 
commendable  situation.  There  are 
those  who  designate  it  as  ten  years 
of  marking  time,  as  distinguished 
from  a  decade  of  progress.  The  in¬ 
dustry's  failure  to  make  notable  ad¬ 
vances  they  attribute  to  dominance 
of  the  tank-type  field  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  high-jiriced  tank- 
cleanar,  and  a  similarly  jx^werful 
reign  over  the  bag-type,  or  “stick- 
type”,  field  by  the  producer  of  a 
high-priced  cleaner  of  that  design. 
Such  critics  are  among  those  who 
look  for  1940  to  write  a  chapter  in 
cleaner  history  that  will  parallel 
Ford’s  first  year  of  marketing  a  car 
priced  at  an  incredibly  low  figure — 
a  step  that  was  thoroughly  altruistic 
in  its  results,  for  while  it  was  to 
make  hundreds  of  millions  for 
Ford,  it  also  made  billions  for  his 
competitors  and,  most  important  of 
all.  was  de.stined  to  win  the  con- 
i^umtr  heart  and  soul,  establishing 


Thumbnail  Biography  of 
the  Vacuum— 1811  to  1940 


Hecau.se  only  one  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  and 
retailers  we  consulted  had 
definite  historical  data  avail¬ 
able  concerning  the  vacuum 
cleaner,  we  believe  that  the 
outline  which  follows  has  spe¬ 
cial  value.  It  is  condensed 
from  material  kindly  i)repared 
for  The  Hi’lletin  by  the 
Hoover  Com])any  and  received 
just  before  we  go  to  ])ress; 

In  1811,  James  Hume  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent  in  England  for 
what  he  called  a  machine 
adapted  to  sweeping  floors. 
The  brush  was  not  revolved 
by  drive  wheels,  but  by  a  hand- 
(jperated  crank. 

In  1869  a  United  States 
patent  was  issued  to  McGafifey 
for  a  machine  of  the  self-con¬ 
tained  portable  type,  hand- 
operated  because  electric  mo¬ 
tors  were  not  available.  It  had 
a  belt  and  transmission  con¬ 
necting  a  iHilley  on  the  fan 
rotor,  using  two  pulleys 
mouuted  on  a  pro] Killing  han¬ 
dle  and  provided  with  a  crank 
handle.  Xotably  the  essential 
elements  of  the  modern  suc¬ 
tion  cleaner  were  presetit  in 
this  device. 

In  1902  Hubert  C.  Booth 
filed  in  England  specifications 
of  his  first  machine,  which  al¬ 
though  cumbersome  according 
to  present  standards,  was  rpiite 
efficient  in  operation. 

In  1907  the  United  .States 
granted  to  David  Kenney  pa¬ 
tent  for  a  device  that  was  to 
be  an  installed  jilant  system, 
using  a  suctifMi  creating  device 
and  air-filtering  means.  Ken¬ 
ney’s  patent  dominated  the  in¬ 
dustry  until  1923.  It  may  lx* 
said  that  these  two  ("Kenney 
and  Booth)  originated  the 
“portable  cleaner”. 

In  1905  the  first  ]X)wer- 
driven  brush  ]wrtable  vacuum 
cleaner  was  conceived  by 
Dr.  William  Xoe  of  San 


Francisco.  He  turned  his  idea 
over  to  Chapman  and  Skinner, 
who  made  and  sold  this  cleaner 
in  and  around  San  Francisco 
and  ( lakland,  California. 

In  1907  James  Murray 
Spangler  of  Canton,  Ohio,  in¬ 
vented  an  electric  suction 
sweeper,  which  had  a  brush 
roll  driven  by  a  leather  belt 
and  was  the  first  cleaner  to 
contain  the  beating,  sweeping, 
and  suction  cleaning  prin¬ 
ciples.  This  is  the  cleaner  that 
Ix'came  the  Hoover. 

In  1908  Hatch  and  Goesser 
invented  a  suction  sweei^er  in 
which  the  dust  bag  and  the 
l)ump  and  motor  were  en¬ 
closed  in  a  cylindrical  metal 
case.  The  patent  which  was 
granted  on  this  type  of  cleaner, 
and  controlled  the  industry, 
expired  in  1928.  Today,  there 
are  no  broad  claims  in  exist¬ 
ence  on  tank-type  cleaners. 
All  i)atents  in  the  classification 
are  on  detail. 

'I'here  are  alxmt  33  compan¬ 
ies  that  manufacture  “.stick- 
type”  cleaners,  and  alxmt  22 
manufacture  “tank-tyjx;”.  and 
about  9  that  manufacture  both. 

•As  to  the  terminology  used 
in  the  industry  today :  There 
are  three  ty|x?s  of  cleaners ; 
namely,  straight-air.  revolving 
brush,  and  agitator  (Hoover). 
Most  machines  are  called 
vacuum  swee|x*rs,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  H(M)ver,  which 
is  always  designated  as  an 
electric  cleaner.  There  are  no 
combination  vacuum  sweepers 
and  air  conditioners,  as  some 
manufacturers  would  lead  us 
to  Ixlieve. 

Inspection  of  a  list  of  the 
496  different  makes  of  electric 
cleaners  that  have  lieen  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  United  States 
at  one  time  or  another  during 
the  past  thirty-three  years  in¬ 
dicates  that  only  64  of  those 
are  still  on  the  market. 
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in  him  a  coiifulcnce  in  motor  car 
manufacturers  sucli  as  no  other 
manufacturers  in  all  history  have 
won  from  their  clientele. 

Q.  Can  cleaner  prices  he  lowered 
as  radically  as  have  lieen  prices  of 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  radios 
and  so  on?'' 

A.  I  don’t  know.  .Many  in  the 
industry  think  so.  however.  They 
point,  for  example,  to  a  cleaner 
that  is  sold  through  the  efforts  of 
JO.CKX)  door-to-door  canvassers.  Re¬ 
tail  price  about  $^!0.  Here  is  an  an¬ 
alysis,  by  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
industry,  of  where  that  $80  goes; 


Salesman’s  commission  . $24.71 

Supervisor  .  2.00 

.•\ssistant  district  manager -  1.00 

District  manager  .  2.00 

Collection  and  office  expenses..  16.00 

Executive  control .  2.00 

Profit  .  14.80 

Manufacturing  cost  .  17.00 


$79.51 

Can  such  a  cleaner  be  sold  more 
cheaply — 25%  or  50%  cheaiier — if 
it  is  marketed  by  dejtartment 
stores,  dealers,  utilities?  Many  aj)- 
jdiance  industrialists  think  so. 

Birth  of  the  Tank 

Q.  When  was  the  tank  type  of 
vacuum  cleaner  first  marketed,  and 
how  many  concerns  today  manufac¬ 
ture  a  machine  of  that  type? 

A.  It  made  its  bow  about  32 
years  ago.  Basic  i)atents  expired  in 
1928,  whereupon  a  numl)er  of  manu¬ 
facturers.  having  devised  variations 
of  the  original  tank  cleaner,  began 
to  market  them.  Each  year  sees  ad- 
ditituial  manufacturers  in  the  tank 
field.  More  than  30  of  them  today. 
.\sk  a  cleaner  retailer  or  manufac¬ 
turer  how  many  concerns  make  tank 
cleaners.  Chances  are  he  laborious¬ 
ly  lists  eight  or  ten  names  on  his 
fingers  and  then  concludes  by  say¬ 
ing:  “.And  a  dozen  more."  .  .  .  The 
history  of  cleaners — all  types — is 
only  ten  years  or  so  shorter  than 
that  of  automobiles.  .And  no  one 
knows  how  many  different  makes  of 
autoiiiaiyilcs  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured.  .Authorities  can  only  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  world  total  of  car 
brands  is  4000.  of  which  1550  have 
been  of  .American  manufacture ; 
only  a  minority  of  names  and  dates 
of  those  cars  are  available!  Seem¬ 
ingly  a  lot  of  Toms.  Dicks  and 
Harrys  have  made  automobiles. 
Since  .Americans  have  an  aptitude 


for  invention,  and  since  a  vacuum 
cleaner  is  a  far  simj)ler  mechanism 
than  a  motor  car,  and  is  in  fact 
hardly  more  than  a  can  containing  a 
couple  of  fans  se])arated  by  a  baffle 
plate,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
com])Iete  data  concerning  numl)er  of 
makes  is  lacking,  why  each  year  full 
many  a  cleaner  is  born  to  blush  un¬ 
seen.  and  waste  its  virtues  on  the 
desert  air. 

( )ne  manufacturer  has  supplied 
The  Ht’lletin  with  a  list  of  no 
fewer  than  496  makes  of  electric 
cleaners  manufactured  in  the  United 
-States  1907  to  1940. 

What  Big  Retailers  Say 

■About  a  number  of  fundamental 
aspects  of  the  cleaner  industry  all 
of  the  big  retailers  with  whom  we 
have  talked  during  the  i)ast  ten 
days  were  in  entire  agreement. 
Here  are  outstanding  features  of 
their  discourse : 

First :  That  the  scheduled  wid«“- 
spread  promotion  of  tank  cleaners 
will  give  the  industry  a  beneficial 
shot  in  the  arm. 

.Second :  Tank  cleaners  must  be 
sold  ])ainstakingly.  There  must  be 
demonstrations  which  will  make  the 
machine  understandable  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  If  stores  gallop  consumers 
through  a  high-pressure  sales  talk 


IVrfA  your  old 

\10’'ulocruror'i  list  pneo  (230 


off*'  th.i  ca<npo.gn  rH# 
Cieor>9'  Will  return  to  tho  62.S0  pr-c». 
Buy  '‘Ow  .  .  think  what  you  con  ao 
with  rho  26SO  %ovlng!  Thu  cloon^r 
009S  almoU  •umrything  but  tho  dO'ly 
It’s  comptof  with  10  attach- 
'"Onts.  CItons  rugs,  droporios.  mat- 
t'9ss»s.  radiators.  Gets  under  fur- 
n  tjre.  Dusts  e^erythimg.  even  tho 
P'orto.  ^eses  sprays,  pomts!  Hand¬ 
some  bhek  and  chromium  plate  fmish. 
AC-DC.  Hurry  to  Mocy  i  Famous 
Basement. 


The  touch  ef  a 

br-ngs  yOU  6  a'fferent ' 

degrees  of  scientifically 
corrected  light.  Lamp  >1 
Flemish  bronte-plated 
ish.  with  pleated  French 
silk  crepe,  rayon  •  lined 
shade,  with  hand  sewp 
tfimmirg.  4  bulbs  in¬ 
cluded.  t4ocy  s  Basement. 


BN _ fo'  only 

Manufacturer  t  fist  price 


BIGGEST:  In  bi9gest 
city,  biggest  electrical 
manufacturer,  biggest 
utility,  900  of  biggest 
retailers  are  selling 
15,000  tank-type  vacu¬ 
ums  WMkly  in  biggest 
campaign  in  history. 
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and  then  .''Criblde  a  sales-check  that 
(lispatclu>  a  tank  cleaner  to  the 
purchaser  without  a(le(|uatc  infor¬ 
mal  i(»n.  Iieadaches  will  result  and 
1)V  the  end  of  the  year  tank  cleatiers 
will  have  a  black  eye.  Demonstrate, 
demonstrate,  demonstrate ! 

Third:  I'he  tank  cleaner  is  more 
easilv  inirtable  than  the  “stick-tyire” 
cleaner.  Hoth  are  cai)able  of  per¬ 
forming  a  dozen  varied  cleaning 
ol)erations  but  surveys  have  shown 
that  owners  of  the  stick-type  ma¬ 
chine  are  disinclined  to  drag  the  at¬ 
tachments  out  of  the  closet  and  ])Ut 
them  to  work.  larger  proportion 
of  tank-tyi)e  users,  it  is  l)elieved, 
employ  their  cleaner  on  drajK-ries, 
walls,  radiators,  uphohstered  furni¬ 
ture  etc. 

Fourth :  Retailers  w  horn  we  in¬ 
terviewed  unanimously  asserted  that 
for  rugs  a  cleaner  with  a  motor- 
driven  brush  is  notably  superior  to 
the  tank  cleaner — which  is  n<»t  so 
equipped.  Cleaning  rugs  is  only 
about  15%  of  a  vacuum  cleaner’s 
factions.  But  effective  rug-clean¬ 
ing  is  such  an  iinl'orfaiit  function 
that  inatiy  who  trade-in  their  motor- 
driven  brush  cleaner  for  a  tank- 
tyi)e  machine  may  soon  reiK*nt  of 
their  bargain. 

Fifth:  In  any  event  1940  will  be 
a  big  year  for  cleaners.  The  tank’s 
zone  of  ])ublic  acceptance  will  be 
greatly  widened.  Of  course  no  one 
knows  how  long  such  public  favor 
will  endure.  If  only  brielly  then  the 
replacement  market  will  l)e  heli)ed. 
History  may  rejieat  itself :  I'he  first 
vacuum  cleaners  lacked  a  motor- 
driven  brush.  So  we  progressed 
from  the  smooth-faced  cleaner  to 
the  brush  cleaner.  Now  we’re  get¬ 
ting  into  the  tank-type  cleaner  in  a 
great  big  way.  But  perhai)s  in  a 
year  or  two  we’ll  go  back  to  our 
old  love,  the  cletmer  with  the  motor- 
driven  brush. 

Sixth :  The  head  of  the  appliance 
division  of  one  of  the  largest  de- 
I>artment  store  chains  made  typical 
comment  as  to  the  competition  l)e- 
tween  cleaners  of  the  tank  type  and 
brush  type :  “Where  brush-tyjie 
cleaners  are  properly  jtriced  the 
tanks  don’t  affect  brush  sales ;  they 
represent  simply  added  volume ;  no 
decrease  in  brush  tyjie  sales.  House- 
to-house  canvassers  of  a  ]vopular 
tank-cleaner  have  made  that  the 
most  jwpular  of  all  cleaners ;  despite 
its  high  price,  reputed  to  have  sold 


-100,000  in  a  single  year.  But  should 
the  brush-tyjie  manufacturer  that 
dominates  that  field  with  a  high- 
l)riced  machine  re-price  his  line, 
then  my  guess  is  that  his  type  of 
cleaner  will  regain  its  .supremacy 
over  any  tank-type  machine.  .  .  . 

<  )ur  own  chain  lR*gan  six  years  ago 
,o  market  its  own  brand  of  tank 
cleaner.  Certainly  our  .stores  have 
helped  to  break  trail  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  charge  of  the  tank  brigade. 
.\s  to  brush-type  cleaners,  any  time 
we’ve  ever  run  a  sale  of  a  famous 
brand  machine  of  that  type  we’ve 
invariably  had  splendid  success — no 
sales  resistance  to  all.” 

.Seventh :  .\s  to  hand-tyiK»  clean¬ 
ers.  all  retailers  consulted  were 
agreed  that  that  sort  of  cleaner  will 
never  die.  Sales  continue  to  in¬ 
crease.  Many  peojde  still  feel  that 
they’re  handier  than  any  other  type 
<tf  cleaner.  'I'rue  many  customers 
buy  a  band  cleaner  for  $10.  more 
or  less,  because  they  can’t  afford  a 
more  conq)lete  machine.  In  such 
cases,  as  with  the  jMWtable  ironer 
for  example,  that  small  machine 
frequently  .serves  to  o|)en  the  door 
to  a  larger  machine.  But.  remember 
that  hand  cleaners  are  paid  for  from 
fat  iK)cket-l)ooks  as  well  as  thin 
ones.  Tims  the  well-heeled  con¬ 
sumer  buys  a  hand  cleaner  with  the 
intention  of  using  it  only  to  keep 


his  car  presentable.  (A  manufac¬ 
turer  interviewed  suggested  that 
the  hand  cleaner  usually  is  far  less 
powerful  than  a  full  size  vacuum 
cleaner,  that  it  usually  is  but  150  to 
250  watts  against  500  watts  ff)r  the 
larger  cleaner. )  ' 

hughth :  That  unj)rejudiccd, 

(iallu|>- .Starch  variety  of  surveys 
have  shown  that  to  the  question, 
“What  appliance  would  you  like  to 
buy  next?”,  a  majority  of  the  jx^ople 
canvassed  replied  “Vacuum  clean¬ 
er.”  There  is  every  reason  for 
thinking  that  there  is  a  big  backlog 
nf  replacements — millions  of  clean¬ 
ers  which  are  outworn  and  which 
the  ])ublic  w'ill  eagerly  replace  as 
soon  as  such  renewal  becomes  prac¬ 
ticable.  riie  vacuunt  cleaner  has 
gradually  emerged  from  the  s])e- 
cialty  merchandise  category.  It  is 
no  longer  a  luxury  but  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  necessity.  So  it  has 
l)ecome  a  staple  article  of  home 
e(|uipment. 

Thank  You,  Mr.  Show 

.\nd.  now  through  the  courteous 
intercession  of  William  Shaw,  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  the  Vacuum 
Cleaner  Manufacturers’  .Associa¬ 
tion,  we  arc  enabled  to  present 
the  succinctly  stated  views  of  the 
.Association’s  president,  Richard  J. 
.Simmons.  .  .  . 


Why  1940  Looks  Good  to  Me 
By  RICHARD  J.  SIMMONS 

President,  Vacuum  Cleaner  Manufacturers'  Association 


TN  the  past  five  years.  1935-1939, 
we  have  put  almost  7.200.000 
vacuum  cleaners  into  .\merican 
homes.  In  the  jweceding  ten  years 
retail  sales  totalled  10,500,000.  We 
are  getting  used  to  such  records  in 
this  industry.  December  sales  were 
aluKtst  25  percent  above  December. 
1938.  and  topped  the  previous 
month,  which  was  the  highest  No¬ 
vember  in  the  industry’s  history  by 
10  percent.  November  was  18  jjcr- 
cent  alx)ve  the  Noveml)er,  1938, 
figure  and  even  went  slightly  Ik:- 
yond  the  previous  November  high, 
which  was  reported  in  1935. 

“What  Beople  W  ant  Most”  is  the 
title  of  a  survey  of  household  buy¬ 
ing  plans  made  recently  by  the 
Domestic  Commerce  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  A 
canvass  was  made  of  Americans 
representing  many  income  classes. 


Fir.st  on  the  list  of  tho.se  inter¬ 
viewed  stands  the  automobile;  sec¬ 
ond  is  a  rug;  third  is  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  The  second  and  third 
items  on  this  “wanted”  list  obvi¬ 
ously  complement  each  other.  Only 
the  merest  sort  of  beginning  has 
been  made  in  promoting  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  giving  door  coverings  the 
projK-T  .attention.  The  rugs  and 
car]x*ts  in  the  average  home  easily 
can  re])re.sent  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  investment  in  the 
furnishings.  The  vacuum  cleaner 
dealer  finds  it  reasonably  easy  to 
f)])en  the  .average  customer’s  eyes  to 
the  imiK)rtance  of  giving  her  in¬ 
vestment  the  i)roper  protection. 

•All  signs  {X)int  toward  the  defi¬ 
nite  conclusion  that  selling  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  profit  opportunity  in 
vacuum  cleaners  are  greater  now 
than  they  ever  have  been.  There  is 
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a  notable  upswing  in  the  wiring  of 
lioines.  Almost  twice  as  many 
houses  were  added  to  the  total  of 
wired  homes  in  1939  as  in  1938. 
l^st  year  the  increase  was  934,261 
homes.  In  1938  it  was  480,980. 
Every  indication  is  that  this  year’s 
newly  wired  homes  will  total  even 
higher.  For  the  large  j^rt  these  are 
a  live,  jirofitahle  market  for  the 
dealers  who  will  go  after  them. 

.Survey  of  1 142  electrified  farms 
and  76  dealers  serving  the  territor¬ 
ies,  conducted  in  two  good  counties 
in  each  of  five  states  hy  the  Curtis 
I’uhlishing  Company,  shows  that 
only  5  percent  of  the  vacuum 
-'leaner  users  bought  the  applianre 
from  the  department  store.  Appli¬ 
ance  dealers  sold  32.4  j>ercent  of 
the  cleaners  bought  hy  these  farm¬ 
ers.  .Apjiarently  to  get  some  of 
these  new  attractive  vacuum  cleaner 
profits  in  rural  areas  department 
stores  will  have  to  make  more  of  a 
direct  drive  on  prospects  than  they 
have  thus  far.  Rural  electrification 
is  jjroceeding  steadily  and  vacuum 
cleaner  sales  opportunities  increase 
in  proportion. 

( )ne  of  the  newest  developments 
relatetl  to  the  vacuum  cleaner  sell¬ 
ing  field  is  the  introduction  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  new  car])et  and  rug 
materials.  Utie  fioor  covering  manu¬ 
facturer  recently  brought  forward  a 
new  line  of  rugs  made  of  rayon  and 
wool.  second  one  is  about  to 
market  an  all-rayon  carpet.  .\  third 
has  l)een  licensed  to  make  a  new 
type  of  household  fioor  covering — 
goats'  hair  composition  embedded 
in  a  s])onge-rubber  base.  DuPont 
is  working  on  the  adaptation  of  its 
new  Nylon  filler  to  the  need  of  the 
fioor  covering  industry.  There  is  a 
new  line  of  tufted  rugs  matle  of 
cotton  and  rubber-backed.  .All  these 
bring  new  cleaning  requirements. 
The  vacuum  cleaner  manufacturers 
are  kee^iing  themselves  thoroughly 
abreast  of  all  .such  new  develop¬ 
ments. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  point 
to  the  unsold  section  of  any  market 
as  the  principal  opportunity  for  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  sales,  but  that  is 
not  always  sound  reasoning.  The 
present  users  of  vacuum  cleaners 
constitute  a  tempting  market  for  the 
manufacturer  and  for  any  dealer. 
These  women — almost  12.000.000 — 
are  the  pioneers.  They  have  had 
the  intelligence  and  receptiveness  to 


buy  this  useful  aid  to  household 
cleanliness.  Consider,  too,  that  a 
great  many  of  these  women  bought 
their  cleaners  when  the  average  cost 
was  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  retail  price  today.  They 
can  be  sfild — and  they  are  being 
sold — modern  vacuum  cleaners  in 
the  upper  price  levels  because  such 
models  are  manifest  bargains  to 
women  who  paid  more  and  got  con¬ 
siderably  less  some  eight,  nine,  or 
ten  years  ago. 

January,  1940,  latest  month  for 
which  figures  are  available,  showed 
17.12  percent  increase  over  sales  in 
the  opening  month  of  19.W — total¬ 
ling  120.168  cleaners  compared  to 
102..S99  units  a  year  before.  Yes,  I 
am  decidedly  optimistic  about  the 
1940  chapter  of  vacuum  cleatier 
history  now  being  written. 

*  ♦  * 

Footnote  Re  Current 
N.  Y.  Campaign 

(ieneral  l*3ectric  and  Consolidated 
Edi.son,  manufacturer  and  utility, 
two  giant  organizations  whose  effi¬ 
ciency  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
the  net  profits  of  each  approximate 
a  million  dollars  a  rercA’.  have 
joined  hands  with  a  thtnisand  or 
more  retailers  of  the  world's  larg¬ 


est  city.  Object:  to  jHit  over  the 
tank-type  cleaner  in  an  apprf)priate- 
ly  big  way.  Chances  for  success? 
.Apparently  it's  a  cinch  of  the  lead- 
pijie  tyjK*. 

I'he  three-months  campaign  is  off 
to  a  good  start,  it  is  rei)orte(l.  Few 
of  the  customers  who  buy  the  $r)2.50 
cleaner  for  “$36  and  your  old 
cleaner"  are  able  to  resist  the  op- 
])ortunity  afforded  by  the  ‘■si)ecial 
purchase  |)rivilege’’  and  so  they  buy 
the  other  two  items  included  in  the 
bargain  package:  a  fioor-lamj)  cut 
from  $21.50  to  $2.95  and  an  iron 
sliced  from  $12.50  to  $1.95  ( — and 
those  aren’t  typograjdiical  errors!) 
Most  of  the  larger  stores  are  ])ar- 
tici])ating:  Wanamaker's  is  a  not¬ 
able  exception.  Some  of  the  big 
stores  omit  carrying  charges  on  the 
bargain  jiackage.  Crumbling  by 
other  dealers  has  resulted :  l-'dison 
adopts  a  laisscc  fairc  attitude,  feel¬ 
ing  ilv't  financing  is  entirely  the 
dealers’  concern.  Edison  employes 
sell  the  bargain  package  but  result¬ 
ing  profits  will  go  inU)  a  jkkiI  as  in 
l^ast  cam])aigns.  That  iX)ol  will  be 
distributed  among  ])articipating 
dealers  and  will  serve  to  comixn- 
sate  them  for  less  than  normal 
markiq)  on  the  lam])  and  iron  prts 
of  the  i)ackage. 


Horse  Car  in  the  Window 


An  institutional  window  tor  the  47th  anniversary  of  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  dramatizes  the  fact  that  Bam¬ 
berger's  has  been  serving  New  Jersey  since  streetcars  were 
drawn  by  horses,  by  reproducing  one  of  the  horse  cars. 
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FOREWORD 


Time — mysterious,  intangible,  illusive — is  at  once  the  most 
precious  and  the  most  abundant  of  all  things;  precious,  because  it  is 
the  warp  and  woof  of  life;  abundant,  because  it  is  boundless;  Alpha 
and  Omega  alike  are  lost  in  infinity. 

To  correctly  measure  this  incomprehensible  “something,”  to 
which  all  of  the  five  material  senses  are  unresponsive,  has  been  the 
ambition  of  man  since  first  he  became  conscious  of  the  passage  of  time. 
Step  by  step,  he  has  progressed  toward  his  ultimate  aim.  Our  time¬ 
keepers  of  today  represent  the  findings  of  the  ages;  each  succeeding 
cycle  has  left  its  deposit  of  knowledge  like  polyps  upon  a  coral  isle. 

Upon  you,  as  a  salesman,  devolves  the  unique  and  vital  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  presenting  these  “meters  of  life”  to  a  waiting  public. 
As  the  last  link  in  the  “chain  of  time,”  you  may  not  only  be  as  strong 
as  your  fellows,  but  by  dint  of  well  directed  effort  attain  a  new  level 
of  salesmanship  which  will  react  to  the  good  of  yourself  and  the  watch 
and  clock  industry  as  a  whole.  To  the  furtherance  of  such  an  end, 
this  manual  is  presented! 


HARRISON  F.  BABCOCK 
President,  Horological  Institute  of  America 


im  r 


> 


TIME 


THI”'  man  who  sells  timepieces 
should  be  genuinely  interested 
in  the  origin  and  underlying 
principles  of  Horology,  since  it 
makes  {xissible  his  chosen  work. 

Horolog)'  is  defined  as  “The 
science  of  timekeeping  or  of  the 
construction  of  timepieces.”  To  find 
its  beginning  we  must  thread  our 
wav  back  through  the  centuries  and 
dwell  in  the  “Land  of  Shinar” — 
that  ancient  home  of  civilization 
which  we  now  know  as  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  We  follow  the  inaf/i  or  “wise 
men”  of  Babylon  and  Chaldea  as 
they  roam  the  plains  l)etween  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  .study  the 
wonders  of  the  heavenly  l)odies.  Un¬ 
aided  by  telescopes  or  instruments, 
such  as  we  know  today,  these 
“magician-priests”  attained  remark¬ 
able  efficiency  in  astronomy  and  laid 
the  corner  stone  of  horology,  since 
the  one  science  must  needs  rest  upon 
the  other.  With  awe  and  wonder, 
they  regarded  the  workings  of 
nature’s  unfailing  timepieces — the 
sun.  moon  and  star.s — deifying  and 
worshiping  them  in  their  temples. 

Mtosuring  Tim* 

From  their  observations  and  dis¬ 
coveries,  these  ancient  “astronomer- 
horologists”  worked  out  divisions  of 
time  and  from  them  devised  a  cal¬ 
endar,  which,  with  a  few  minor 
changes,  has  stood  as  a  monument 
to  their  wisdom  through  some  6000 
years.  From  the  time  required  by 
the  sun  to  travel  from  the  furthest 
point  north  to  the  furthest  point 
south  and  return,  they  worked  out 
a  year.  Then  they  created  a  zodiac 
—an  imaginary  belt  of  the  heavens 
which  shows  the  path  of  the  sun 
among  the  stars.  The  twelve  reap¬ 
pearances  of  the  moon  in  a  year  sug¬ 
gested  the  twelve  parts  into  which 
the  zodiac  was  divided,  and,  since 
the  time  elapsing  from  one  full 
moon  to  another  was  about  thirty 
days,  it  was  logical  to  divide  the 
years  into  twelve  “moons”  or 
months.  Thus,  one  month  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  period  required  for 
the  sun  to  pass  through  one  sign 
of  the  zodiac. 


Next  they  originated  the  week  of 
seven  days,  each  day  being  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  worship  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
for  which  it  was  named.  Today  as 
a  heritage  from  ancient  Babylon,  we 
have  Sun  day  (Sunday),  day  of  the 
sun.  Moon  day  (Monday),  day  of 
the  moon.  Saturday,  day  of  Saturn. 

Still  using  the  pattern  of  twelve, 
the  calendar  makers  divided  the  day 
and  the  night  into  twelve  hours 
each,  and,  since  thev  found  that 


sixty  was  the  lowest  number  ^ 
divisible  by  so  many  other  ’ 
numbers,  they  divided  the 
hour  into  sixty  minutes  and 
each  minute  into  sixty  sec¬ 
onds. 

While  the  wise  men  of  Chaldea 
were  developing  the  twin  sciences 
of  Astronomy  and  Horology,  other 
civilizations — some  of  them  in  op¬ 
posite  ends  of  the  earth — v/ere 
reaching  out  in  the  same  direction 
and  making  similar  astronomical  in¬ 
ventions  and  discoveries. 


FOUR  KINDS  OF  TIME 


T  N  v’iew  of  what  is  to  follow  in 
^  later  chapters,  it  may  be  well  to 
explain  here  the  several  methods  of 
measuring  time.  Whether  deter¬ 
mined  by  direct  observation  or 
through  conventional  arrangement, 
these  various  ways  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  “different  kinds  of 
time”,  namely,  sidereal  tiwc,  true 
solar  time,  mean  solar  time,  and 
standard  time. 

Sid*r*ai  tim*  is  the  time  shown 
by  all  astronomical  clocks  of  the 
observatories  and  is  the  standard 
used  by  astronomers.  I.iterally 
translated,  it  means  “star  time”  or 
the  time  obtained  by  direct  obser¬ 
vation  of  a  star.  Tt  is  determined 
by  the  interval  of  two  successive 
transits  of  a  fixed  star  over  the 
meridian.  The  meridian  is  an  imagi¬ 
nary  line  in  the  sky,  passing  tlirough 
the  zenith  (point  directly  overhead 
the  observer)  and  the  north  and 
south  points.  The  duration  of  a 
sidereal  day  is  23  hours,  56  minutes 
and  4.09  seconds  of  mean  solar 
time.  It  represents  one  exact  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and 
consequently  of  the  astral  sphere, 
with  each  star  coming  back  into  its 
original  position. 

Tni*  solar  tim*  (also  referred  to 
as  apparent  solar  time),  as  its  name 
implies,  depends  upon  the  sun.  It 
is  measured  by  the  interval  between 
two  successive  passages  of  the  sun 
at  the  same  point  in  our  sky. 


The  intricate  motions  of  the 
earth,  which  cause  the  sun  to  appear 
to  us  as  irregular,  make  our  day¬ 
light  hours  vary  greatly  as  the  year 
advances.  Because  of  this  and  the 
fact  that  the  great  size  and  intense 
heat  of  the  sun  prevent  its  being  ob¬ 
served  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
true  solar  time  is  impractical.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  can  be  recorded  only  by 
means  of  a  sun-dial. 

M*an  solar  tim*,  which  offsets 
the  irregularity  of  true  solar  time 
by  averaging  the  duration  of  all  the 
true  solar  flays  in  a  year,  replaced 
true  solar  time  when  accurate 
clocks  and  watches  became  common. 
It  is  computed  by  means  of  an 
imaginary  sun.  which,  moving  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  speed,  gives  all  the 
days  of  the  year  an  equal  length. 
In  the  long  run,  the  imaginary  sun 
keeps  pace  with  the  real  sun,  be¬ 
cause  mean  solar  time  and  true  solar 
time  agree  four  times  a  year,  at 
which  times  the  equation  of  time — 
that  is  the  difference  between  true 
solar  time  and  mean  solar  time — is 
zero.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
many  old  clocks  were  built  to  show 
the  equation  of  time  so  that  the 
mean  solar  time  might  easily  be 
checked  with  the  true  solar  time. 
The  fact  that  mean  solar  time  varies 
with  the  latitude  of  each  point 
caused  it  to  l)e  referred  to  as  local 
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time. 

Standard  tim*  was  called  into 
being  by  our  modern  world  when 
it  was  made  smaller  by  rapid  means 
of  travel  and  quick  communication. 
First  adopted  by  the  railroads  of 
our  country  on  Novemher  8,  1883, 
this  “man  made”  time  was  looked 
upon  as  a  “violation  of  the  acts  of 
God”.  However,  the  “heresy”  was 
vindicated  when,  at  an  international 
convention,  held  in  Washington  a 
few  months  later,  the  nations  of 
the  world  unanimously  adopted 
standard  time.  The  meridian  of 
Greenwich  was  e.stahlished  as  the 
zero  meridian  from  wliich  all  other 
meridians  were  measured. 

With  standard  time  zones  estab¬ 
lished.  each  with  a  given  meridian, 
the  confusion  ari.sing  from  every 


U.  S.  Naval  Observatory 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  the 
source  of  “Time”  for  the  United 
States.  It  covers  seventy-two  acres 
of  ground  and  (jccupies  fifty-five 
buildings.  Its  higlily  sensitized 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
scientists  enable  us  to  have  the  most 
accurate  time  in  the  world. 

rile  apparent  positions  of  the 
stars  in  the  sky  are  commonly 
reckoned  with  reference  to  an 
imaginary,  fixed  line  called  the  ver¬ 
nal  equinox.  The  period  of  the 
earth’s  rotation,  mea.sured  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  vernal  equinox,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  sidereal  day.  In  order 
to  determine  time  witli  high  i)re¬ 


town  and  city  having  its  own  local 
time  was  done  away  with.  Division 
of  the  globe  into  twenty-four  seg¬ 
ments  or  “slices”,  each  represent¬ 
ing  one  hour  of  the  clay,  made  the 
variations  unifonn.  The  standard 
time  of  any  given  jilace  never  differs 
from  its  mean  solar  time  by  more 
than  thirty  minutes,  if  the  place  re¬ 
mains  in  its  normal  belt. 

The  international  date  line,  set 
through  the  least  inhabited  part  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  creates  a  veritable 
time  puzzle  in  which  today  may 
literally  become  tomorrow  and  vice 
versa  tomorrow  become  today,  the 
wherefore  being  that  ships  passing 
eacli  other  on  a  westerly  course 
must  take  off  one  day  and  recipro¬ 
cally  add  one  day  going  eastward. 


cision,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
observe  the  stars  or  other  heavenly 
bodies  with  a  telescope.  Observa¬ 
tions  are  most  conveniently  and  ac¬ 
curately  made  as  the  stars  are  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  meridian  at  the  jdace 
of  observation.  The  instruments 
commonly  u.sed  are  called  meridian 
transit  telescoi)es  and  are  so  pivoted 
that  they  may  he  i)oitUed  only  along 
the  meridian.  (Observations  are 
usually  made  visutilly  and  the  e.xact 
motnent  at  which  a  given  star 
crosses  the  meridian  is  recorded  by 
a  mechanism  controlled  Iw  the  ol)- 
-server.  However,  the  Washington 
( fhservatory  is  now  reducing  error 
to  a  minimum  hv  nuans  of  a  mar¬ 


velous  machine  called  the  plioto- 
graphic  zenith  tube,  which  records 
the  transits  of  the  stars  across  the 
meridian  by  photographing  them. 

Three  precision  clocks.  kee])ing 
sidereal  time,  are  the  standards  con¬ 
trolling  the  other  i)recision  cktcks  of 
the  observatory  which  are  set  to 
standard  time  for  general  use.  .\ 
comple.x  clock  vault,  consisting  of 
one  vault  within  another  vault  with 
a  tliirty  inch  air  .space  between, 
maintains  a  constant  air  iires.sure 
for  the  standard  clocks  which  are 
never  re.set  or  disturbed  in  any  wav 
exce])t  in  case  of  repairs.  Each 
vault  is  controlled  by  a  separate 
thermostat :  the  inner  one  is  heated 
by  electricity  and  the  outer  one  In¬ 
gas.  .\  ])eriscope.  let  down  through 
the  roofs  of  both  vaults,  allows 
visitors  to  view  the  clocks  that  work 
for  “Uncle  Sam”. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  and  night, 
with  the  excejrtion  of  9  and  1 1  .\.M. 
and  9  and  1 1  P.M..  an  automatic 
broadcasting  api)aratus.  hv  means  of 
remote  control,  transmits  the  time 
signal.s — correct  within  one-thoii- 
-sandth  of  a  second — from  the 
powerful  U.  S.  Naval  Radio  .Station 
located  at  .\rlington.  X’irginia.  From 
there  the  signals  are  ]iicked  up  and 
re-hroadcast  by  the  eleven  other 
naval  radio  stations  scattered 
throughout  the  United  .States  and 
her  i)ossession.s.  Thus,  the  original 
purpose  of  the  time  service,  namely, 
distribution  of  accurate  time  to 
.\merican  merchantmen  and  naval 
ves.sels,  is  admirably  fulfilled.  The 
signals  .sent  out  from  .Xrlington  now 
reach,  directly  or  indirectly,  .ships 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  TIMEKEEPING 


WH1*'X  you  sell  a  watch  or  a 
clock,  <lo  you.  Mr.  Salesman, 
ever  stop  to  think  of  the  centuries 
of  toil  and  struggle  and  study  that 
have  gone,  indirectly,  of  course,  into 
its  making?  Even  during  the  ages 
when  man  was  groping  his  way  to 
civilization,  the  measuring  and  re¬ 
cording  of  time  was  one  of  his  chief 
concerns.  Fir.st,  he  noticed  that  as 
the  sun  moved  in  the  sky  above  him, 
the  shadow  of  objects  upon  the 
earth — his  own  shadow  included — 
also  moved,  'riien,  when  his  dawn¬ 
ing  intellect  conceived  the  idea  of 
placing  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  shadow  of  a  certain  tree  or 
rock  fell  at  the  time  the  sun  was 
highest  in  the  sky.  he  became  the 
inventor  of  the  first  time-telling  de¬ 
vice — thus  taking  the  initial  step  on 
an  arduous  trail,  which,  followed 
through  the  ages,  leads  to  the  watch 
or  clock  you  are  selling. 

TIm  Grass  Rope.  The  moving 
shadow  served  well  enough  to 
record  the  progress  of  the  day  when 
the  sun  was  shining.  Hut  supposing 
there  came  a  day  when  the  sun  did 
not  shine?  Against  this  rainy  day 
or  the  dark  watches  of  the  night 
when,  perchance,  the  chieftain  of  a 
tril)e  wished  to  call  his  warriors  to¬ 
gether  to  attack  a  trouhlesome 
neighbor  or  go  in  mass  to  the  hunt, 
was  devised  the  grass  rope.  Knotted 
at  regular  intervals  and  dampened 
so  that  it  burned  with  a  slow, 
smoldering  fire,  this  first  crude 
measurer  marked  the  passage  of 
time  with  a  fair  degree  of  regu¬ 
larity. 

Xo  one  knows  when  or  by  whom 
the  idea  of  the  grass  roj^e  was 
originated,  but  knotted  time  wicks 
were  the  the  timekee])ers  of  the 
early  i)eoples  of  China  and  Japan. 

Th«  Sun>dial.  .\s  the  mental 
horizon  of  man  gradually  e.xpanded, 
he  realized  that  his  original  prin¬ 
ciple  of  telling  time  hy  a  moving 
shadow  had  jrossibilities.  Why  not 
set  up  a  pole  or  a  rod  the  shadow 
of  which  would  be  sharjicr  and 
clearer  than  that  of  the  tree  upon 
which  he  had  relied  thus  far?  And 
instead  of  a  .single  stone,  why  not 
use  many  stones  and  range  them 
around  the  jxile  in  such  a  way  that 
they  mark  not  one  spot  but  many 
spots  ujxni  which  the  moving 


shadow  might  fall? 

Presumably  the  primitive  sun-dial 
was  first  evolved  into  a  real  time 
recfirder  by  tbe  Babylonians,  since 
history  tells  us  that  it  was  in  use 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and 
luiphrates  as  early  as  2000  H.C. 
.Surprisingly  soon  the  knowledge  of 
it  sjmead  to  Egypt.  China,  India, 
r’alestine,  and  later  to  (ireece  and 
Rome. 

-As  time  went  on  the  sun-dial 
underwent  many  changes.  Chief 
among  those  who  contrihuted  to  its 
accuracy  was  Herosus.  priest  of  the 
Chaldean  god  Haal.  Herosus  found 
that  by  making  the  dial  on  which 
the  shadow  was  cast  hollow — like 
the  bowl  of  the  sky — and  casting 
the  shadow  by  a  tiny  Imll  at  the  eml 
of  a  |)ointer,  he  could  overcome  the 
inaccuracy  caused  by  the  Jiorth  and 
-south  travels  of  the  sun.  I^ter, 
however,  some  one  discovered  that 
by  slanting  the  pointer  toward  the 
north  pole  of  the  sky.  so  as  to  bring 
its  edge  into  a  jxisition  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  the  shadow 
recorded  accurate  time  ujxjn  a  flat 
surface.  This  last  discovery  simpli¬ 
fied  things  and  permitted  the  use  of 
the  sun-dial  to  spread. 

The  sun-dial  records  rather  than 
keeps  time,  and  since  it  de])ends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  movements  of  the 
sun.  the  time  recorded  cannot  be 
unif(»rm.  Moreover,  because  the 
position  ot  its  *dial  lines  must  vary 
according  to  latitudes  and  orienta¬ 
tion.  a  sun-dial  which  records  the 
time  correctly  in  f)ne  place  will  he 
highly  inaccurate  in  another.  This 
last  jjrinciple  turned  the  tables  on 
tbe  Romans  who  jjillaged  a  sun-dial 
from  Sicily  and  set  it  up  in  their 
own  market  place.  It  played  a  joke 
on  Rome  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years  by  giving  her  the  wrong  time. 

The  Clepsydra.  Some  say  that 
the  clepsydra  is  as  old  as  the  sun¬ 
dial  and  that,  like  the  sun-dial,  it 
originated  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  However,  since  it 
seems  to  have  sprung  up  simultan¬ 
eously  in  all  the  civilized  countries 
of  antiquity,  we  can  only  say  that 
it  marks  a  definite  phase  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  development  of  man  as  he 
sought  a  way.  not  so  much  to  tell 
the  hour  of  the  day  as  to  measure 
off  equal  intervals  of  time.  Where¬ 


as  the  sun-dial  was,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  modeling  after  nature  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  shadows  of  trees  and 
rocks,  the  clepsydra  was  an  inven¬ 
tion — a  creation  of  the  mind  of  man. 

The  word  “clepsydra”  comes 
from  two  Greek  words  meaning 
“thief”  and  “water”,  which  makes 
it  a  “water-thief” — a  term  which 
quite  aptly  describes  it.  The  origi¬ 
nal  idea  was  as  simple  as  it  was 
logical.  A  vessel  having  a  small 
hole  in  it  was  filled  with  water.  .\s 
the  liquid,  which  trickled  out  drop 
by  drop,  receded  it  disclosed  the 
time  marks  on  the  inside  of  the 
bowl.  Unlike  the  sun-dial  the  clep¬ 
sydra  worked  as  w’ell  by  night  as 
it  did  by  day.  It  was  refilled  at 
regular  intervals  and.  if  the  hole 
through  which  the  water  dripped 
was  not  allowed  to  l)ecome  clogged 
and  retard  the  dripping,  one  had 
fairly  etpial  intervals  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  fillings.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  for  any  reason  the  dripping 
slowed  u]).  so  did  the  time. 

When  some  one  discovered  a  way 
to  eliminate  the  annoying  inaccuracy 
caused  by  the  fact  that  liquid 
empties  faster  from  a  vessel  that  is 
full  than  from  one  that  is  partly 
empty,  the  event  was  eix)chal — not 
alone  for  the  clepsydra  but  for  that 
which  was  to  come  after.  The  idea 
was  to  use  a  double  vessel,  the  low¬ 
er  and  larger  of  which  contained  a 
float.  As  the  larger  vessel  filled 
with  water,  the  float  rose  and  caused 
the  smaller  one  from  which  the 
water  dripped  to  lie  constantly  filled, 
thus  marking  the  hours  with  regu¬ 
larity  upon  the  scale. 

The  endless  possibilities  of  ap¬ 
plied  water-jx)wer  which  this  new 
discovery  disclosed,  served  as  a 
torch  to  set  off  man’s  latent  l)ent 
for  making  machines.  Some  un¬ 
known  genius  contributed  the 
toothed  wheels  and  little  by  little  an 
elalKirate  mechanistn  developed.  The 
fully  developed  clepsydra  closely  re¬ 
sembled  our  modern  clocks — even 
to  striking  and  alarm  devices.  The 
substitution  of  a  weight  for  water¬ 
power  was  but  a  natural  sequence 
of  preceding  inventions. 

The  Hour  Gloss.  Egypt  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  dry  country.  But  with 
.sand  as  plentiful  as  water  was 
scarce,  what  more  logical  than  to 
adapt  the  principle  of  the  simple 
clepsydra  to  a  device  which  used 
sand  instead  of  water!  Aside  from 
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saving  water,  the  sand-glass  had 
other  decided  points  in  its  favor. 
The  sand  flowed  at  an  equal  rate  of 
speed  until  the  last  grains  passed 
from  the  upper  bowl.  It  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  evaporate.  It  did  not  require 
refilling  but  had  only  to  be  reversed, 
and,  since  it  did  not  freeze,  could 
be  used  w'ith  satisfaction  in  cold 
countries  where  the  water-clock  was 
impractical.  Besides  it  cost  little  to 
make  and  could  lie  kept  small 
enough  to  carry  about.  We  do  not 
know  when  the  substitution  of  sand 
for  water  was  first  made,  but  pre¬ 
sumably  it  was  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  B.  C. 

History  tells  us  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  practiced  glass-blowing  more 
than  4000  years  ago.  Else  they 
could  never  have  made  sand-glasses 
of  sufficient  transparency  for  read¬ 
ing. 

Though  so  highly  useful  and  effi¬ 
cient  in  its  own  peculiar  way  that 
similar  devices  are  still  made  and 
used,  it  will  l)e  readily  seen  that  the 
sand-glass  held  none  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  possibilities  of  the  clepsydra.  Its 
principle  is  simply  that  of  a  glass 
vessel  having  two  conical  bulbs 
connected  at  the  points  by  a  narrow 
opening  tbrough  which  the  sand  in 
the  upper  bulb  flows  into  the  lower 
bulb.  The  amount  of  sand  and  the 
size  of  the  opening  are  so  arranged 
that  a  given  time  is  required  for  the 
passage,  which  originally  took  one 
hour — hence  the  name  “hour-glass”. 

Tim«-cancll*s  and  Timn«lamps. 
A  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago.  someone  somewhere  delved  into 
the  past  and  dug  out  the  principle 
of  the  slow-burning  grass  rope  of 
prehistoric  man.  As  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  original  idea,  he  sub¬ 
stituted  a  candle  with  alternate  black 
and  white  sections  for  the  knotteil 
rope.  Just  why  King  Alfred  the 
Great  should  have  used  time-candles 
or  put  his  time  to  inventing  the 
candle-clock  when  he  could  have  had 
a  clepsydra  is  something  of  a  puzzle. 
The  time-clock  consisted  of  six  wax 
candles,  each  twelve  inches  long 
with  marks  an  inch  apart.  Since 
each  candle  burned  for  four  hours, 
the  six  of  them  lasted  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day.  To  protect 
the  candles  from  drafts  which 
caused  them  to  gutter  and  “burn 
uneven  time”,  the  king  had  them 
enclosed  in  a  box  of  white  horn 
scraped  to  transparent  thinness. 


CLOCKS 


Many  tales  are  told  concerning 
the  invention  of  the  clock — 
tales  which,  in  addition  to 
being  more  legendan,-  than  histori¬ 
cal.  are  so  jumbled  and  conflicting 
that  it  is  imjK)ssible  to  .say  at  what 
time  or  by  whose  hand  and  mind 
the  first  mechanical  clock  came  into 
being.  In  view  of  such  bits  of  in¬ 
formation  as  have  come  down  to  us, 
reason  tells  us  that  it  was  not  really 
invented,  but  developed  gradually 
through  the  work  of  many.  How¬ 
ever,  since  so  much  “circumstantial 
evidence”  ]X)ints  to  Gerbert — the 
Benedictine  monk  who  afterwards 
became  Pope  Sylvester  II — authori¬ 
ties  are  inclined  to  concede  him  the 
honor  of  its  invention,  if  it’s  to  be 
conceded  to  any  one  man.  About 
990  A.  D..  he  made  a  clock,  which, 
if  not  mechanical,  was  so  startling 
and  unusual  that,  we  are  told,  it 
caused  him  to  be  banished  tor  a  time 
from  France. 

According  to  all  descriptions,  the 
first  weight  clocks  could  have  been 
of  little  practical  use.  One  might 
liken  them  to  huge  mechanical  toys 
of  which  Willis  I.  Milham,  in  his 
book  “Time  and  Timekeepers”, 
says : 

“The  parts  were  not  fine  and  deli¬ 
cate  but  were  usually  hammered  out 
in  a  blacksmith  shop  .  .  .  The  speed 
was  probably  kept  down  by  friction. 
.‘\n  attendant  would  w’ind  up  the 
weight  and  then  it  would  run  dow-n 
as  fast  as  the  friction  of  the  clock¬ 
work  would  allow  it  to.  It  would 
probably  be  arranged  to  run  down 
in  just  one  hour.  Thus  the  attend¬ 
ant  would  strike  the  appropriate 


hour  every  time  he  wound  the  clock. 
A  little  later  a  fan-fly  was  added  to 
increase  the  friction  and  thus  allow 
the  clock  to  run  more  slowly  and 
regularly.  \  fan-fly  consists  simply 
of  a  fan.  usually  with  two  blades, 
which  l)eats  against  the  air  and  thus 
prevents  a  clock  from  running  too 
fa.st  .  .  .  .\s  soon  as  the  fan-fly  was 
added,  the  clock  required  less  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  attendant.  It  needed 
winding  perhaps  only  once  in  three 
or  four  hours.  It  was  therefore  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  the  clock  would 
strike  the  hour  itself.” 

We  are  told  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  “visual  time  telling” 
by  the  early  clocks.  Since  they  had 
no  dials  —  and  consequently  no 
hands — the  striking  device  was  all- 
inqwrtant.  The  striking  was  u.sually 
done  by  means  of  automatons, 
known  as  “Jacks”  and  re])resenting 
men  in  armor  or  other  picture.sque 
figures,  which  announced  the  hour 
by  striking  a  bell.  This  gives  us  a 
clue  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  “clock”,  which,  whether  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Saxon  clttgga,  the 
Teutonic  glocke,  the  Latin  gloccio 
or  the  French  clothe,  signifies  “a 
bell.” 

Just  why  dials  were  omitted  from 
the  fir.st  clocks  seems  (juite  inex- 
plainable  since  they  had  already 
been  invented  in  connection  with  the 
clepsydra.  When  they  finally  ap¬ 
peared  on  clocks  there  was  but  one 
hand — the  hour  hand — which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  leading  authorities,  was 
all  that  was  necessary  as  the  clocks 
did  not  keep  time  much  nearer  than 
two  hours  a  dav. 


THE  CONTROLLING  MECHANISM  APPEARS 


T^HE  fan-fly  had  been  a  big  im- 
provement  in  the  clock  mechan¬ 
ism  and  did  its  best  to  regulate  the 
rate  of  running.  However,  its  best 
was  not  good  enough  since  an  at¬ 
tendant  was  needed  at  all  times.  In 
order  to  get  any  place  in  the  world, 
the  clock  had  to  have  some  sort  of 
regulating  device  so  that  it  could 
run  at  a  uniform  rate  of  sjieed.  The 


device  came  in  the  form  of  a  joliot 
balance,  verge,  and  crown  zvheel. 
No  one  seems  to  know  much  about 
its  invention,  since  like  .so  many 
things  in  the  development  of  the 
clock  movement  it  crept  in  unobtru¬ 
sively.  The  clock  built  in  1360 — or 
thereabouts— by  Henry  Weick.  or. 
as  he  was  afterwards  called,  Henry 
De  Vick,  of  Wurtemberg,  was  the 
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first  t»ne  of  which  we  liave  any 
accurate  knowledge,  to  he  i*quipped 
with  such  an  arrangement.  It  was 
constructed  for  Charles  V  of  France 
and  ])Iaccd  on  tlie  Royal  Palace 
(now  the  Palace  of  Justice)  where 
it  still  remains.  Concerning  the  im- 
jxirtance  of  He  X'ick’s  clock,  Mr. 
Milham  writes.  “\\\*  luiw  have  a 
purelv  mechanical,  self-contained, 
weight-driven,  automatic  clock.  The 
attendant  ceases  to  he  a  necessity 
and  passes  off  the  stage,  leaving  this 
new  wonderful  mechanism  to  be  the 
center  of  attraction.  In  fact,  it  is 
stated  that  the  interest  and  incredu¬ 
lity  in  connection  with  De  Vick’s 
clock  was  so  great  on  the  part  of 
the  people  that  a  guard  was  set  to 
make  sure  the  clock  was  really  auto¬ 
matic  and  there  was  no  secret  clock- 
keejier  to  look  after  the  mechanism.” 

Th«  Modern  Clock  Foretold 

Unlike  many  of  the  clocks  of  its 
time,  De  Vick’s  clock  did  nothing 
but  keep  time  and  strike  the  hours. 
Though  it  had  only  one  hand,  it 
embodied  all  the  principles  of  a 
modern  clock,  defined  as  “a  machine 
for  keeping  time.”  There  was  the 
driving  or  motivating  mechanism ; 
there  was  the  time  train  or  trans¬ 
mitting  mechanism ;  there  was  the 
controlling  mechanism ;  and  there 
was  the  indicating  meclianism. 
Harry  C.  Brearley  in  his  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  it  says: 

“Its  ponderous  movement  is  of 
iron,  laboriously  hand  wrought ;  the 
teeth  of  its  wheels  and  pinions  were 
cut  out  one  by  one.  It  was  driven 
by  a  weight  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
the  cord  of  which  was  wound  round 
a  drum  or  barrel.  This  barrel  car¬ 
ried,  at  one  end,  a  pinion,  meshing 
with  the  hour  wheel,  which  drove 
the  hands ;  the  flange  at  the  other 
end  of  the  barrel  formed  the  great 
wheel,  or  first  wheel  of  the  train. 
This  meshed  with  a  pinion  on  the 
shaft  of  the  second  wheel. 

The  escapement  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  whole  mechan¬ 
ism,  Ijecause  it  is  the  part  which 
makes  the  clock  keep  time.  It  is  an 
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interrupter  .  .  .  The  escape  wheel 
was  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  jxin, 
so  that  its  toothed  edge  was  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  flat  part  of  the 
wheel.  Xear  it  was  placed  a  verge, 
or  rotating  shaft,  so  called  from 
a  l^tin  word  meaning  ‘turning 
around’.  On  this  verge  was  fast¬ 
ened  two  flat  projections  called 
pallets,  diverging  from  each  other 
at  about  an  angle  of  one  hundred 
degrees.  The  width  between  the 
pallets,  from  center  to  center  of 
each,  was  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel,  .so  that  the  one  would 
mesh  with  the  teeth  at  the  top  of 
the  escape-wheel  and  the  other  with 
the  teeth  at  the  bottom. 

"Now,  if  the  upper  pallet  were 
l)etween  the  teeth  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wheel,  the  pressure  of  the  wheel 
trying  to  turn  would  push  it  away 
until  the  teeth  were  set  free.  But 
in  so  doing  it  would  cause  the  verge 
to  turn  and  bring  the  lower  pallet 
l)etween  the  teeth  at  the  lK)ttom  of 
the  wheel.  .\nd,  since  the  lx)ttom 
f>f  the  wheel  was,  of  course,  travel¬ 
ing  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  top.  the  action  would  be  re¬ 
versed.  and  the  lower  pallet  would 
be  i)ushed  away,  bringing  the  upper 
one  back  between  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  again ;  and  so  on,  ‘tick-tock’, 
the  wheel  moving  a  little  way  each 
time,  and  the  pallets  alternately 
catching  and  holding  it  from  going 
too  far. 

“The  device  was  kept  running 
slowly  by  means  of  a  cross-bar 
called  the  ‘foliot’  (the  foliot  bal¬ 
ance),  fastened  across  the  top  of 
the  verge  in  the  shape  of  a  T,  and 
having  weights  on  its  two  ends. 
When  this  weight  bar  was  set  run¬ 
ning  in  one  direction,  it  would,  of 
course,  resist  being  suddenly  stop¬ 
ped  and  started  turning  the  other 
way,  as  it  was  constantly  made  to 
do.  And  this  furnished  the  regulat¬ 
ing  action  which  retarded  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  works  and  kept  them 
from  running  down. 

“This  involves  the  principle  of  the 
modern  balance-wheel  in  both 
watches  and  clocks,  which  is  that 


of  inertia  .  .  .  The  mechanism  ^ 
employed  by  DeVick  was  re-  ’ 
tained  without  any  improve¬ 
ment  of  importance  in  all  the 
time-pieces  of  the  next  three 
hundred  years.” 

.Since  we  are  now  dealing  with 
clocks  to  the  exclusion  of  watches, 
we  shall  leave  the  discussion  of  the 
niainsprinei  —  invented  by  Peter 
Henlein  of  Nuremberg  alx)Ut  1500 
— to  the  section  of  this  manual  de¬ 
voted  to  watches. 

Th«  Pendulum.  In  the  latter  half 
f»f  the  sixteenth  century  (about 
1583),  there  came  a  great  discovery, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  control 
of  clock-work,  was  almost  revolu¬ 
tionary  iu  its  action. 

The  great  Italian  scholar,  Galileo, 
discovered  the  principle  of  the 
swinging  pendulum  when  he  was 
very  young,  but  put  it  to  no  especial 
use,  except,  we  are  told,  to  measure 
the  beat  of  the  human  pulse.  How¬ 
ever,  he  was  fully  aware  of  its 
possibilities  in  the  control  of  clock¬ 
work,  and  when  he  was  old  and 
blind  is  said  to  have  explained  these 
to  his  son.  Vincenzio. 

Though  there  is  considerable  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  who  introduced  the 
pendulum  into  clock  mechanism, 
that  distinction  is  quite  generally 
believed  to  rightfully  belong  to 
Christian  Huyghens — the  celebrated 
Dutch  astronomer — who  made  his 
first  pendulum  clock  in  1657. 

Improved  Accuracy.  After  the 
introduction  of  the  pendulum, 
science  turned  its  attention  toward 
those  things  which  make  for  a 
higher  degree  of  accuracy  in  time¬ 
keeping.  The  anchor  escapement — 
invented  in  1676  by  Robert  Hooks 
— was  particularly  adaptable  to 
small  house  clocks  because,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  increasing  accuracy,  it  caused 
the  pendulum  to  swing  through  a 
smaller  arc.  A  still  greater  improve¬ 
ment  was  the  dead-beat  escapement, 
invented  in  London  in  1715  by 
George  Graham.  Explaining  the 
principle  of  the  dead-beat  escape¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Milham  says: 
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“In  the  recoil-anchor  escape¬ 
ment,  after  a  tooth  of  the  escape 
wheel  passes  and  one  on  the  other 
side  is  caught  by  the  horn  of  the 
anchor,  the  escape  wheel  is  forced 
to  move  backwards  slightly  or  re- 
cfiil.  as  the  jienduluni  moves  to  the 
end  of  its  swing.  In  the  dead-beat 
form,  the  escape  wheel  is  still  or 
‘dead’  during  this  part  of  the 
swing.’’ 

A  little  later  Mr.  Graham  gave 
another  valuable  contribution  to  ac¬ 
curacy  in  the  form  of  the  mercury 
compeusation  pendulum  in  which  a 
jar  of  mercury,  used  in  place  of  a 
pendulum  liob,  offsets  the  expan¬ 
sion  or  contraction  of  the  {lendulum 

•k - ^ 


rod  caused  by  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  Shortly  after  this  the  well 
known  gridiron  pendulum  (invented 
by  John  Harrison),  in  which  alter¬ 
nating  brass  and  steel  rods,  pulling 
one  contrary  to  the  other  as  heat 
ftr  cold  causes  them  to  expand  or 


Anchor  escape¬ 
ment  and  pendu¬ 
lum.  See  page 
44  for  descrip¬ 
tion. 


contract,  further  solved  the  viine 
problem  and  virtually  completed  the 
clock  as  we  know  it  today. 

AN  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY  IS  BORN 

E  are  proud  of  our  .Xmerican 
clock  industry.  Built  upon  a 
foundation  of  Yankee  integrity, 
jier  severance  and  shrewdness,  it 
represents  .Americanism  at  its  liest. 
Forenifist  among  those  who  broke 
the  ground  for  its  foundation  were 
the  Willards  of  Colonial  Massa¬ 
chusetts  who  were  busy  at  clock¬ 
making  as  early  as  1765.  It  was 
Simon  Willard,  founder  of  Con¬ 
cord.  who  invented  the  ever  popular 
Inin  jo  clock,  the  ])atent  papers  of 
which  liore  the  distinguished  names 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madi¬ 
son  and  Levi  Lincoln.  Simon 
Willard  apiiarently  received  his  in¬ 
struction  in  clock  making  from  his 
brother  Benjamin,  who  in  his  turn 
seems  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Cheney.  Then  there  was 
Thomas  Harland  who  learned  his 
trade  in  England  and  came  to 
.America  on  the  ship  from  which 
the  famous  “Boston  Tea  Party” 
was  held.  Settling  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  he  ojiened  a  clock¬ 
making  establishment  in  which  he 
made  “plain  clocks,  church  clocks 
and  regulators". 

An  apprentice  of  Cheney’s,  of 
Burnap’s  (another  great  name  in 
clock  history)  and,  according  to 
some  authorities  of  Harland’s.  was 
the  famous  Eli  Terry. 

Born  just  two  years  liefore 
the  Revolution.  Terry  must  have 
become  imbued  with  the  s])irit  of 
“Where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way” 
which  characterized  our  country 
during  its  struggle  for  lilierty. 
Seventeen  ninety-three  found  him  in 
Northbury.  then  a  part  of  Water- 
town.  His  a])prenticeship  com¬ 
pleted.  he  was  a  full-fledged  clock- 
maker  manufacturing  clocks  for  his 
own  trade.  Instead  of  bemoaning 
the  fact  that  business  was  bad.  he 
set  alxmt  finding  out  ti’/iy  it  was 
bad  and  figuring  out  a  way  to 
remedy  it.  Well,  in  the  first  place 
the  war  was  only  ten  years  past  and 
peojjle  had  very  little  money.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  folks  wanted  and  needed 
clocks,  but  the  majority  of  them 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  price 
he  was  forced  to  charge  for  the 
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amount  of  lalxir  involved.  He  must 
find  a  way  to  cheapen  his  product 
so  that  no  family  could  afford  to  he 
without  a  clock  for  the  jwice  it  cost. 
Thus  far  his  output  had  been  made 
entirelv  hy  hand  with  the  aid  of  a 
jack-knife  and  a  hand  enfjine  for 
cuttin"  the  wheels.  Why  not  har¬ 
ness  up  the  water  power  of 
“Niagara  Creek’’  across  the  street 
and  let  it  work  for  him?  (^h.  happy 
thought!  It  cut  the  co.st  of  pro<luc- 
tion  nearly  in  half  and  started  the 
first  .\merican  clock  factory  on  its 
road  to  success,  'fhe  clock  industry 
thus  happily  launched  was  destined 
to  carrv  C'onnecticut  clocks  tf»  the 
four  corners  of  the  world. 

Til*  AII-Wood*n  Clock 

Terrv  gave  his  business  another 
decided  impetus  when  he  hit  U]wn 
the  idea  of  making  an  all-wooden 
clock,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
able  to  break  his  own  record  for 
giving  .\merica  reliable  timepieces 
at  low  prices.  Then  in  1807,  having 
sold  nut  his  original  plant  to  one  of 
his  a])prentices.  this  progressive 
New  Englander  plunged.  Ignoring 
the  derision  of  his  friends,  he 
l)ought  an  old  mill  at  Greystfuie,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Plymouth,  and 
in  partnership  with  Seth  Thomas 
and  Silas  Hoadley,  commenced  the 
construction  of  4000  clocks,  making 
400  at  a  time.  The  success  of  the 
venture  is  historical. 

Eli  Terry  was  a  master  salesman 
as  well  as  a  master  clockmaker.  He 
himself  went  on  horseback  to  carry 
his  clocks  into  farm  houses  far  and 
near.  He  knew  that  once  a  clock 
was  .safely  introduced  it  could 
speak  for  itself  and  “tick  its  way’’ 
into  the  hearts  of  the  household. 
Since  a  fully  cased  grandfather 
clock  was  too  ponderous  to  l)e  car¬ 
ried  about  on  horseback,  it  was 
usually  only  the  works — with  the 
dial  and  hands — that  were  taken. 
The  construction  of  a  suitable  case 
was  left  to  the  purchaser.  Some¬ 
times  the  clocks  were  never  cased 
but  were  used  as  “wag-on  the 
walls.’’ 

Terry’s  improved  wooden  shelf 
clock  brought  him  both  fame  and 
fortune.  He  also  made  fine  clocks 
with  brass  works,  as  well  as  tower 
or  town  clocks.  He  and  Burnap 
share  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  conceive  the  possibilities  of  mass 
production,  thus  giving  to  the  clock 
industry  the  honor  of  pointing  the 


way  to  American  industry  as  a 
whole. 

Seth  Thomas,  who  in  1812  or 
thereabouts,  after  having  .severed 
his  former  |)artner.ships.  launched 
his  .spectacularly  .successful  business, 
is  the  second  great  figure  in  the 
hi.story  of  Connecticut  clockmaking. 

Because  there  were  no  brass 
foundries  in  this  country  at  the 
time,  riiomas  realized  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  using  the  material  at  hand. 
Consef|uently,  in  1814.  when  Terry 
invented  his  improved  wooden  shelf 
clock  he  purchased  the  right  to  make 
it  and  continued  its  manufacture 
till  1837.  Between  1813  and  1853 
the  product  of  the  factory  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  shelf  clocks,  a  few 
metal  clocks  and  regulators — the 
regulators  being  first  made  in  the 
early  forties.  In  1860  the  first  per¬ 
petual  calendar  clocks  ap])eared  and 
five  years  later  fin  1865)  the  first 
lever  movements  were  made.  Tower 
clocks  were  added  to  the  output  in 
1872  and  in  1876  came  the  first 
one-day  Ijack-wind  alarm  ckx'k  in  a 
round  metal  case  to  be  made  in  this 


country. 

riie  .Seth  riiomas  Clock  Com¬ 
pany  was  incorporated  as  such  in 
1853. 

.Another  of  the  “clockmaking 
Connecticut  Yankees”  who  pion¬ 
eered  the  way  nvas  Chauncey 
Jerome.  Living  to  an  advanced  age, 
he  witnessed  the  birth  and  maturity 
of  the  indu.stry. 

The  Jerome  Manufacturing  Com- 
])any  was  succeeded  by  the  New 
Haven  Clock  Company  with  Hiram 
Camp  as  president,  while  the  Bene¬ 
dict  and  Burham  Comjiany  Ixcame 
the  Waterbury  Clock  Company. 

Still  another  Yankee  name  be¬ 
came  a  household  word  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  clocks  by  the  efforts  of 
I’dias  Ingraham,  described  in  1879 
as  the  leading  clock  designer  of  his 
day. 

A  tree  has  many  branches,  'riius, 
following  the  leadership  of  the 
pioneer  clockmakers.  the  industry 
spread  in  many  directiems  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  America  had 
become  the  clockmaking  center  of 
the  world. 


THE  INDUSTRY  GROWS  APACE 


T  ET  US  visit  a  famous  .American 
^  clock  factory  Iwated  in  a  love¬ 
ly  Connecticut  town.  This  setting 
may  be  said  to  typify  the  American 
clock  industry  as  a  whole.  Factories 
are  invariably  located  away  from 
the  noise  and  squalor  of  congested 
cities,  thus  giving  to  employees  the 
advantages  of  the  fresh  air  and 
wholesome  life  of  wide  open  spaces. 

.A  sight-seeing  tour  of  a  mile  or 
two  through  this  plant  will  show  us 
the  efficiency  with  which  it  operates. 
In  addition  we  will  carry  away  a 
few  impressions  which  will  ever 
after  be  associated  with  the  thought 
of  making  clocks. 

Checking  the  sources  of  the  raw 
materials,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
roll  call  of  the  States.  We  find 
copper  from  the  famous  mines  of 
Montana;  zinc  from  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois ;  steel  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Indiana  and  phosphor  bronze 
from  Indiana  exclusively.  Connecti¬ 
cut  sujqdies  nickel  silver  and  steel 
while  lacquer,  made  of  gun-cotton 
derivatives,  has  its  origin  in  cotton 
from  the  southern  States. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country 


comes  the  mineral  oil.  which,  mixed 
with  porpoise  oil,  forms  an  indis¬ 
pensable  item.  Curiously  enough 
the  porpoise  oil  is  taken  from  a  tiny 
gland  in  the  jaws  of  these  creatures 
which  are  caught  by  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  fishermen  off  the  coast  of 
Northern  Maine.  The  oil  is  refined 
at  a  temperature  ranging  to  forty 
degrees  below  zero. 

With  the  exception  of  mahogany 
and  inlay  materials  which  come 
from  Me.xico  and  .South  America, 
even  the  wood  which  enters  into  the 
cases  is  produced  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  our  own  United  States. 
Birch  is  contributed  by  the  New 
England  and  I^ke  States ;  white 
poplar  by  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  North  Carolina.  Holly  comes 
from  the  southern  States  and  wal¬ 
nut  from  Missouri,  Mississippi  and 
Kentucky. 

Clock  parts  are  generally  started 
in  the  Press  Room  or  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Screw  Machine  Department. 
We  will  start  our  tour  in  the 
former.  In  place  of  the  few  crude 
machines  and  tools  with  which 
early  clock  makers  so  patiently 
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toiled,  we  see  huge  power  presses, 
which,  from  the  brass  which  is  fed 
into  them,  stamp  out  the  heavy 
plates  which  are  the  foundation  of 
the  clock.  They  complete  the  job 
even  to  punching  the  holes  for  the 
pillars,  pivots,  etc.  Some  of  the 
wheels  are  made  in  the  same  way 
and  emerge  from  the  press  with 
teeth  completely  finished.  For  more 
accurate  work,  we  are  told,  the 
blanks  are  first  stamped  out  and  the 
teeth  cut  in  other  machines. 

Scr«w  Machine  Marvels 

Next  we  see  batteries  of  intricate 
automatic  screw  machines  which 
turn  out  shafts  with  incredible 
.swiftness.  In  times  gone  by  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  these  parts  on 
hand  lathes. 

Some  of  the  automatic  screw  ma¬ 
chines  perform  such  a  complicated 
round  of  tasks  that  it  is  as  if  their 
inventor  had  endowed  them  with  his 
own  human  intelligence  minus  the 
frailties  of  the  flesh.  In  addition  to 
making  screws,  they  fabricate  rods 
of  steel  and  brass  into  collets,  make 
the  shafts  which  hold  the  clock 
wheels,  and  the  pillars  which  hold 
the  plates  together.  Actuated  by 
carefully  designed  cams,  sf^ecial 
tools  move  forward  at  just  the  right 
time  to  the  steel  or  brass  stock 
which  is  revolving  rapidly  in  the 
machine.  After  making  the  cuts  for 
which  they  were  designed,  they  back 
away  to  allow  room  for  other  tools 
to  move  into  place  and  do  their  spe¬ 
cial  job.  Drilling,  forming,  tapping, 
slotting,  and  numerous  other  ojiera- 
tions  are  performed  so  rapidly  that 
at  times  it  is  impossible  for  the  eye 
to  follow  the  succeeding  jirocesses. 

Even  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  men  sjient  hours  iMtlishing  the 
many  parts  which  make  up  the 
clock  mechanism.  These  parts  are 
now  put  into  queer  looking  wooden 
and  steel  barrels  along  with  mix¬ 
tures  of  special  sawdust,  .steel  balls, 
soap,  water,  etc.,  and  automatically 
tumbled  to  the  shiny  brightness 
they  must  have  before  undergoing 
subsequent  operations. 

The  processes  of  plating  have 
also  l)een  simplified  and  shortened 
to  the  nth  degree.  Small  parts  which 
formerly  had  to  be  individually 
plated  are  dumped  by  l)askettuls  in¬ 
to  the  large  tilted  revolving  drums 
called  plating  barrels,  where  they 
automatically  receive  their  beautiful 


nickel  plate. 

To  preserve  their  high  finish 
from  tarnish,  dials,  bezels,  mats, 
etc.,  must,  as  a  rule  be  covered  with 
a  film  of  lacquer  before  leaving  the 
plating  room.  These  are  dropped 
onto  an  endless  Indt  conveyor  which 
rapidly  passes  in  front  of  spraying 
guns  arranged  to  tleliver  exactly 
the  right  amount  of  lacquer  at  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  time,  so  that  the 
parts,  Classing  on  through  heated 
inclosed  chaml)ers,  make  their  exit 
from  the  other  end  of  the  machine 
dry  and  ready  for  use. 

Until  ten  years  ago,  dials  for 
large  chime  clocks  were  printed 
from  cumbersome  lithographic 
stones  weighing  from  250  to  300 
ix)unds.  Upon  these  stones,  which 
were  brought  from  Bavaria  and 
laboriously  ground  to  uniform 
smoothness,  were  engraved  the 
negative  dials.  Specially  trained 
engravers  often  worked  as  long  as 
four  weeks  to  prepare  one  of  these 
stones  from  which  only  1000  dials 
could  be  printed  l)efore  the ’printing 
l)egan  to  l)ecome  fuzzy  and  ragged. 
The  continual  repair  of  the  stones, 
which  this  process  necessitated, 
naturally  made  the  production  of 
dials  expensive  and  increased  the 
cost  of  clocks. 

The  modern  process  makes  I)etter 
dials  at  a  fraction  of  the  former 
cost.  \’ery  thin  sheets  of  zinc  are 
chemically  treated  and  to  them  the 
dial  impression  is  transferred  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  manner  that  an  im- 
l)ression  is  transferred  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  when  a  camera  takes  a  jiicture. 
This  zinc  plate  is  develojK-d  with 
chemicals  and  ready  for  use  on  the 
printing  press  in  alxmt  two  h<iurs. 
Often  as  many  as  300,000  dials  are 
producer!  from  one  zinc — the  dials 
becoming  sharper  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  printing.  Moreover,  after 
the  zinc  has  reached  the  end  of  its 
usefulness  it  is  easily  reground  and 
made  ready  for  re-exjKjsure. 

Constant  vigilance  is  the  watch¬ 
word  of  the  modern  clock  factory. 
Should  even  so  much  as  a  small 
washer  or  screw  l)e  permitted  to  go 
through  jiroduction  and  arrive  at 
the  assembly  line  in  a  defective  con¬ 
dition.  it  might  necessitate  stopping 
the  entire  assembly  line  since  the 
system  of  mass  production  and  in¬ 
terchangeability  of  parts  would 
multiply  the  mistake  perhaps  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  fold.  However,  such 


occurrences  are  foreseen  and  fore¬ 
stalled.  Thousands  of  blueprints  of 
the  individual  parts  which  go  to 
make  up  the  different  types  of 
clocks  are  made  and  expert  engi¬ 
neers  carefully  lay  the  parts  out  so 
that  the  finished  products  will  fit 
together.  In  order  to  be  assured 
that  parts  which  are  being  made  in 
hundreds  of  different  places  in  the 
factory  are  being  fabricated  to  the 
blueprint  specifications,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  inspection  department 
he  constantly  on  the  alert. 

Th*  Clock  Housing 

Now  let  us  consider  the  “housing 
situation”,  since  it  is  all-important 
to  the  well-being  and  success  of  a 
timekeeping  mechanism.  One  thinks 
of  case  designers  as  architects  who 
must  not  only  think  of  the  welfare 
of  the  occupants  of  their  miniature 
houses,  but  study  the  problem  from 
the  angles  of  beauty  and  style 
trends  in  house  furniture.  To  in¬ 
sure  the  success  of  their  creations, 
they  must  go  beyond  the  i)oint  of 
knowing  the  furniture  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  and  anticipate  what  is  (joing 
to  he. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  raw 
lumber,  which  we  see  seasoning  in 
the  dry  kilns,  is  to  evolve  into  love¬ 
ly,  practical  little  “clock-houses”  in 
an  incredibly  short  time.  Fifty 
years  ago  lumber  had  to  air  dry  for 
years  to  reduce  the  moisture  to  the 
workable  figure  which  the  dry  kilns 
accomjdish  in  from  one  to  two 
weeks. 

.\fter  the  usual  planing  mill 
operations  which  “bisect  and  disect” 
the  thick  planks  into  pieces  of  the 
projH*r  length  and  thickness  and 
plane  the  surfaces  to  the  desired 
smoothness,  an  extremely  versatile 
high  jiroduction  machine  called  a 
“sticker”  enters  into  the  picture  for 
making  either  simple  or  complex 
mouldings.  Long  strips  of  lumber 
fed  through  it  at  amazing  s])eed 
C(^me  out  as  beautifully  formed 
mouldings  which  it  would  require 
hours  of  ])atient  hand  carving  to 
produce. 

The  veneering,  which  accounts 
for  the  l)eautiful  surface  of  clock 
cases,  is  also  accomplished  by  means 
of  automatic  machinery.  Formerly 
it  was  done  by  laborious  hand 
operations,  the  results  of  which 
were  none  too  certain.  The  parts 
are  fed  into  an  automatic  glue 
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spreading  machine  wliich  not  only 
keeps  the  glue  at  the  proper  tem¬ 
perature  hut  spreads  a  uniform  coat 
over  the  entire  surface.  I'lie  parts 
are  then  stacked,  hurried  under  a 
hydraulic  ram  and  compressed  to 
2000  jTounds  pressure.  I'heu.  held 
in  place  hy  steel  clamps,  they  are 
set  aside  to  <lry. 

The  hent  part  of  the  tamhour 
mantel-ty|x.*  clock  was  formerly 
made  of  thick  veneered  stock.  In 
order  to  accom])li.sh  the  hend.  it 
was  run  through  a  handsaw  manv 
times  before  a  sufficient  amount  of 
stock  was  removed  so  that  the  .solid 
wood  ])anel  could  he  formed.  Xow 
three  pieces  of  veneer  are  (|uickly 
glued  together  and  three  cases  at  a 
time  are  dropped  into  a  caul. 
compres.sed-air  ram  instantly  clamps 
the  parts  together,  forms  the  case 
and  holds  it  in  place  until  the  glue 
is  set. 

.After  the  elementary  jiarts  out¬ 
lined  alxive  and  the  numerous  sup- 
jtlementary  .small  part.s — also  fabri¬ 
cated  on  high  speed  machines — have 
been  comjtleted.  they  are  brought 
together  and  assembled  in  mechani¬ 
cal  assembling  frames.  When  sur¬ 
faces  have  lieen  sanded  to  a  .satin- 
smooth  finish,  they  are  sprayed  with 
carefully  prepared  materials  and 
ruhlied  by  machine  and  by  hand  so 
that  the  beautiful  grain  structure  of 
the  woixl  may  he  brought  out.  'I'liis 
operation  completed,  the  case  is 
ready  for  its  occupant — the  clock 
mechanism.  However,  before  it 
goes  to  the  packing  room  the  com¬ 
pleted  clock  is  run  upon  the  timing 
racks  and  carefully  ins|H“cted  and 
checked  for  accuracy.  Upon  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  Packing  Department,  it 
is  again  checked  over  by  three  or 
four  insiH“ctors  to  make  sure  that 
not  even  the  slightest  blemish  has 
been  allowed  to  slide  through  pro¬ 
duction. 

In  the  packing  rooms  modern 
machines  again  ease  the  burden  of 
the  workmen.  They  rapidly  fold  and 
staple  the  boxes  while  the  operators 
merely  wrap  the  clocks  and  deposit 
them  in  containers  along  with  the 
proper  packing  materials. 

After  the  packing  room  comes 
the  shipping  room,  whence  the 
clocks  are  conveyed  by  trucks  or 
|)erhaps  by  roller  conveyors.  Fol¬ 
lowing  operations  necessitating 
some  7000  handlings  they  are  being 
sent  to  their  final  destinations. 


the  .salesman  douht- 
less  has  the  opiKirtunity  of 
.studying  clock  movements  finst 
hand,  the  following  summary  will 
])erhaps  jirove  helpful  in  clarifying 
certain  points  to  the  “inquiring 
customer." 

Clock  mechanism  is  composed  of 
four  groups  of  jiarts,  namely;  the 
(Irh’iiKj  mechanism,  the  transmitting 
mechanism,  the  controlling  mechan¬ 
ism,  and  the  indicating  mechanism. 

The  driz’ing  mechanism,  which 
may  be  either  a  weight  or  a  coiled 
spring,  tries  to  drive  the  clock  as 
fast  as  jiossible. 

The  transmitting  mechanism  or 
time  train — by  means  of  which  the 
power  furnished  by  the  driving 
mechanism  is  transmitted  to  the 
controlling  mechanism — consists  of 
a  series  of  geared  wheels  working 
one  in  another.  The  number  of 
wheels  in  a  train  deixmds  upon  the 
length  of  time  the  clock  is  intended 
to  run.  There  mu.st  he  one  and 
there  may  he  as  many  as  five  axles 
or  pivots  ui)on  which  is  rigidly  fast¬ 
ened  a  large  gear  or  wheel  and  a 
smaller  gear  which  is  called  a  pin¬ 
ion.  The  time  train  's  |nu  into  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  first  wheel  of  the  driv¬ 
ing  mechanism  which  drives  the 
pinion  on  the  first  a.xle.  The  pinion 
of  the  first  a.xle  drives  the  wheel  on 
the  second  a.xle  and  so  on  until  the 
wheel  on  the  last  axle  transmits  the 
motion  from  the  driving  mechanism 
to  the  controlling  mechanism  by 
driving  the  pinion  on  the  a.xle  of 
the  e.scape  wheel,  which  is  part  of 
the  controlling  mechanism. 

The  controlling  mechanism  is  also 
known  as  the  regulating  mechanism. 
One  of  the  commonest  forms  con¬ 
sists  of  a  pendulum,  au  anchor  es- 
caiiement  and  esca])e  wheel.  .As  jire- 
viously  stated,  the  itinion  of  the 
axle  of  the  escajie  wheel  is  driven 
by  the  last  wheel  in  the  time  train. 
The  teeth  of  the  escape  wheel 
liroper  are  rather  long  and  inclined 
at  an  angle,  (^ver  a  certain  number 
of  these  extends  the  anchor  to  which 
the  ])endulum  is  attached.  The  ac¬ 
tion  by  which  it  controls  the  rate 
of  running  is  shown  by  the  diagram 
on  page  40.  .As  the  iiendulum 
swings  to  the  right,  a  tooth  at  .A 
escaites.  But  the  turn  of  the  escape 


wheel  is  .stopped  abruptly  as  a  tooth 
at  B  strikes  the  anchor  horn.  .As 
the  ])endulum  .swings  to  the  left  and 
the  tooth  at  B  escapes,  another 
tooth  is  caught  at  .A.  'I'hus  for  each 
swing  of  the  iiendulum  one  tooth 
goes  past,  fir.st  at  .A,  then  at  B.  .As 
it  escajies  it  gives  a  little  push  to 
the  pendulum  which  keeps  it  swing¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  action  of  the  e.sca])e 
wheel  and  anchor  that  makes  tlie 
clock  tick. 

The  indicating  mechanism,  which 
consists  of  the  hatids  and  dial,  in¬ 
dicates  how  fast  the  clock  is  run¬ 
ning  and  enables  us  to  tell  the  time. 
.A  clock  is  con.structed  .so  that  one 
axle  in  the  time  train  makes  e.xactly 
one  turn  in  an  hour.  This  a.xle. 
which  is  in  the  center  of  the  clock, 
is  brought  througii  the  dial  and  the 
hands  are  mounted  upon  it. 

Clock  Attachmonts 

The  striking  attachment  is  as  old 
as  the  clock  itself  and  antedates  the 
dial  and  hands  by  many  years. 

The  chiming  attachmoit.  though 
less  common  than  the  .striking  at¬ 
tachment,  is  (juite  as  iiopular. 

The  alarm  attachment,  which  is 
historically  as  old  as  the  striking  at¬ 
tachment.  is  perhaps  the  tnost  use¬ 
ful  of  all  attachments. 

The  repeater  attachment,  now 
tiearly  a  curiosity,  was  jiojnilar  for 
telling  time  in  the  dark  before  peo- 
])le  were  able  to  reach  out  and  snap 
on  au  electric  light  and  before  the 
advent  of  luminous  dials.  .\  repeat¬ 
ing  clock  will  strike  or  repeat  the 
hour  whenever  a  certain  string  is 
pulled  or  knob  jtressed  down. 

The  calendar  attachment  was  in¬ 
vented  at  a  very  early  date.  It  is 
not  used  to  any  e.xtent  in  modern 
clocks.  .\  calendar  clock  indicates 
— in  addition  to  the  hours,  minutes 
and  seconds — the  larger  sulxlivi- 
sions  of  time  as  well.  Thus,  the 
days  of  the  week,  the  days  of  the 
month — even  the  leap  years  are 
taken  care  of. 

The  moon  phase  attachment  is 
seldom  itsed  today  e.xcejit  in  clocks 
built  on  antiiiue  lines.  The  phases 
are  usutdly  .shown  hy  a  miniature 
moon  which  appears  through  a  cir¬ 
cular  ojiening  and  shows  the 
changes  ;is  they  occur. 
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>1)00*1  of  rotation  of  the  magnetic 
held  that  turns  the  rotor  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
generator  makes  the  current  at  the 


lATHX’h'R  part  electricity 
”  plays  in  timekeeping,  it  always 
works  through  the  agency  of  its  in- 
separahle  companion,  magnetism. 

Periods  of  development  in  any 
art  cannot  usually  he  dehned  hy 
dates ;  and  so  in  this ;  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  present  era  of 
electric  clocks  hegan  about  hfty 
years  ago.  But  during  the  hrst 
forty  years  of  this  time  most  of  the 
inventions  introduced  were  local 
systems  of  master  and  secondary 
clocks  in  which  the  latter  were  sim- 
])ly  electro-magnetic  ■‘minute-jump¬ 
ers;”  program  clock  systems  to  ring 
electric  hells  at  stated  times  in  vari¬ 
ous  rcKims  of  a  building:  lf)cal  sys¬ 
tems  of  clocks  wound  hy  an  electro¬ 
magnetic  cam;  and  various  other 
devices  for  six*cial  and  scientific 
uses.  It  is  characteristic  of  this 
forty  years  that  the  electric  clocks 
which  proved  successful  then  were 
liractically  all  for  cither  scientific  or 
institutional  uses.  The  attem])ts  then 
made  to  introduce  electric  cltK'ks  for 
itse  in  houses,  which  is  commercially 
the  most  important  iiart  of  the  clock 
liusitiess.  were  getierally  failures. 
The  real  hegintiing  catne  alxiut 
eighteen  years  ago  with  the  intro- 
ductioti  of  the  Telechron  clock.  The 
outcome  of  this  seems  to  have  been, 
it.  the  language  of  the  snaiipy  sales¬ 
man.  making  the  .\merican  peoi)le 
“electric  clock-minded." 

The  word  “synchronous”  means 
a  condition  in  which  two  or  more 
things  mf)ve  in  the  same  tii'ne  with 
each  other — all  moving,  in  a  sense, 
at  the  same  speed.  .\  synchronous 
motor  moves  in  time  with  the  gen¬ 
erator  that  furnishes  the  current 
which  kee])s  the  iimtor  going.  Large 
synchronous  motors  have  long  been 
used  for  various  purposes.  The 
idea  of  designitig  a  small  synchron¬ 
ous  motor  for  the  s])ecial  ])urposc 
of  movitig  clock  hands  is  of  com- 
l>aratively  recent  develo])ment.  Its 
usefulness  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  alternating  current,  delivered 
for  electric  lighting  and  other  pur- 
lH)ses.  can  he  controlled  in  its  sjieed 
or  rate  of  flow  so  as  to  provide  ac¬ 
curate  timekeejiing  hy  simplv  “plug- 
gmg  in”  .synchronous  motor  clocks 
to  the  service  current.  How  the 


|K)vver  plant.  In  a  “fully  synchron- 
clock  works  will  he  explained  hy  ous"  clock  motor,  on  a  ()0  cycle  cur- 
referring  to  the  illustration  at  the  rent,  the  rotor  would  have  to  make 
Ixjttom  of  this  page.  f)0  turns  in  a  second  of  time.  To 

M  1  and  r  are  shown  the  wires  Rrasp  this,  just  reflect  that  it  is 
connecting  the  clock  motor  with  the  e(|ual  to  12  turns  while  a  watch  hal- 
.service  current.  The  current  flows  ance  makes  a  single  beat,  'fliis 
through  the  coil  B  and  magnetizes  speed  must  he  reduced,  first,  to  the 
the  steel  bar  .\.  I'liese  are  cut  s|)eed  of  the  second-hand  of  the 
through  and  a  circular  opening  clock-dial,  or  to  one  turn  per 
made  in  them  at  J.  Into  this  ojien-  minute,  as  that  is  the  most  rapid 
ing  is  thrust  the  neck  of  a  Ixittle-  nmtion  that  is  of  any  use  in  every- 
shaiK'd  ca.se  K  made  of  a  thin  sheet  day  timekeeping.  This  reduction  is 
of  brass.  This  case  contains  the  accomplished  hy  a  train  of  wheels 
moving  parts  of  the  motor  and  is  and  pinions  F.  the  action  of  which 
closed  and  sealed  with  .solder.  'I'he  terminates  at  the  motor  terminal 
shaft  II  j)as.ses  through  a  j)acking-  shaft  H.  which  makes  one  turn  jxr 
1k)x  to  the  outside  of  the  case  to  minute  and  to  which  the  second 
turn  the  clock  dial-train  and  hands,  hand  is  attached.  From  the  ter- 
Pivoted  inside  of  the  neck  of  the  minal  shaft  further  reductions  of 
case  is  the  “rotor"  H.  which  is  an  .speed  are  made  hy  gearing  to  move 
arl)or  carrying  a  combination  of  the  minute-hand  one  turn  per  hour 
magnetized  steel  bars  and  rings,  and  the  lujur-hand  one  turn  in 
riiese  are  acted  on  hy  magnetism  twelve  hours. 

induced  in  the  field  bars  .\  hy  the  .\  basic  difference  should  be 
coil  B.  The  magnetism  passes  noted  between  the  trains  in  syn- 
through  the  brass  of  the  case  neck  chronous  motor  clocks  and  the 
and  “takes  hold  of”  the  rotor  (i.  The  trains  in  si)ring-driven  chxks.  In 
magnetism — the  "magnetic  tiekl” —  the  latter,  the  speed  of  the  gearing 
rotates  and  carries  the  rotor  around  is  least  and  the  ]M)wer  greatest  at 
with  it  at  synchronous  speed.  The  the  en*l  of  the  train  where  the  power 
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IS  applied.  In  the  synchronous 
motor  clock,  these  conditions  are 
reversed. 

Since  the  principal  moving  parts 
of  the  electric  clock  motor  are  inside 
a  sealed  metal  ca.se,  lubrication  is 
effected  by  a  supply  of  oil  that  is 
injected  into  the  case  before  it  is 
soldered  shut. 

How  Curront'timo  Is  Controliod 
at  Powor  Plants 

Now  shall  be  explained  what 
seems  to  most  watchmakers  and 
jewelers  to  be  the  great  mystery  of 
synchronous  motor  time  transmis¬ 
sion.  That  is  the  means  used  at  the 
power  plant  to  make  the  current 
carry  accurate  time.  This  is  really 
quite  simple  in  principle  and  in 
practice. 

.\ny  number  of  synchronous 
motors  in  an  alternating  current  cir¬ 
cuit  will  move  at  the  .same  time-rate 
as  the  current  generator  moves. 
Owing  to  the  tyi^  of  machine  which 
generates  alternating  current,  this 
current  is  made  in  throbs  or  pulsa¬ 
tions  that  move  alternately  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions  through  its  circuit. 
The  pulsations  are  so  clo.se  together 
that  when  seen,  as  in  the  glow  of  an 
incandescent  lamp,  they  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  one  another. 
Yet  each  starts  as  nothing,  rises, 
decreases  to  nothing,  then  in  the 
opposite  direction  does  the  same. 
Each  two  pulsations,  each  pair  in 
opposite  directions,  are  called  a 
“cycle” — a  word  meaning  a  com¬ 
plete  rotation  of  events  of  any  kind. 
So  when  an  electrical  current  is 
described  as  “alternating  60  cycles.” 
that  means  a  current  that  alternates 
its  direction  at  a  speed  of  60  times 
during  each  second  of  time.  This 
sjjced  depends  upon  how  fast  the 
machine  that  generates  the  current 
is  made  to  run.  If  the  generator  is 
driven  by  a  steam  engine,  then 
when  more  steam  is  turnetl  on,  the 
engine  will  run  the  generator  faster, 
and  the  current  will  be  made  at  a 
faster  rate — more  cycles  per  second. 
In  a  hydro-electric  plant,  if  more 
water  is  turned  into  the  turbine,  it 
will  run  the  generator  faster,  and 
the  generator  will  make  the  current 
at  a  rate  of  more  cycles  per  second. 
It  is  easy  enough  for  the  men  at 
the  power  plants  to  alter  the  speed 
of  their  machines  from  time  to  time 
so  as  to  keep  them  running  at  de¬ 


sired  speed. 

Now  see  how  service  current  is 
controlled  in  speed  of  cycles  so  as 
to  serve  to  run  clocks  driven  by 
synchronous  motors  at  the  exact 
speed  to  indicate  correct  time.  What 
is  needed  is  some  means  of  con¬ 
tinually  comparing  the  speed  of  the 
current  generators  with  the  time¬ 
keeping  of  an  accurate  clock.  For 
this  purpose  a  master-clock  is  used. 

This  master -clock  is  a  very  finely 
made  clock  with  Graham  dead-beat 
escapement  and  seconds  pendulum, 
keeping  very  accurate  time.  (.)n  this 
clock  is  a  dial  which  has  two  hands 
turning  from  the  same  center.  One 
hand  carries  the  accurate  time  of 
the  ma.ster-clock ;  the  other  hand  is 
run  by  a  synchronous  motor  clock 
moved  by  the  current  that  is  sent 
out  to  consumers  who  have  their 
electric  clocks  connected  in  this 
same  current.  As  long  as  the  gener¬ 
ator  is  moving  at  the  correct  s])eed 
of  60  cycles  per  second,  the  ma.ster- 
clock  hand  and  the  synchronous 
motor  clock  hand  will  travel  to¬ 
gether.  Should  the  generator  slow 
down,  the  fact  will  be  known  by 
the  power  plant  operator  when  he 
sees  the  motor  clock  hand  fall  be¬ 
hind  the  master-clock  hand ;  then 
he  will  turn  on  more  steam  or  water 
to  increase  the  speed  of  the  gener¬ 
ator  until  the  two  hands  again 
travel  together.  In  this  way  the 
current  is  kept  at  controlled  speed 
and  all  the  clocks  on  the  circuit — be 
it  thousands  of  them  and  many 
miles  away — are  kept  on  time. 

"Solf-Starting''  and  "Manual- 
Storting” 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that  a 
synchronous  motor  clock  will  stop 
every  time  there  is  a  cessation  of 
electric  current.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens.  the  clock  will  remain  stopped 
as  long  as  the  current  remains  in¬ 
terrupted.  When  the  current  comes 
on  again,  clocks  defined  as  “Syn¬ 
chronous,  Self-Starting.”  will  start 
running  again  and  will  continue 
running,  but  will  be  slow  an  amount 
equal  to  the  duration  of  the  current 
interruption  until  reset  to  correct 
time.  A  signal  spot  on  the  dial 
turns  red  whenever  there  is  a  cur¬ 
rent  interruption.  This  remains  red 
after  the  clock  starts,  to  show  that 
the  clock  needs  setting  to  correct 
time.  After  the  clock  is  set.  the 


signal  changes  to  the  color  of  the 
dial. 

In  clocks  classified  as  "Synchron¬ 
ous,  Manual-Starting,”  an  interrujj- 
tion  of  the  current  is  shown  by  a 
stoppage  of  the  clock.  This  is 
quickly  noticed  when  the  very  con¬ 
spicuous  second-hand  stands  still. 
To  .start  the  clock  again,  a  lever  is 
pushed,  or  a  button  turned.  This 
provides  the  impulse  to  start  the 
motor,  which  will  then  continue 
running  until  there  is  another  in¬ 
terruption  in  the  current. 

Various  Rotor  Spoods 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
what  makes  synchronism  between 
the  master-clock,  the  generator,  and 
the  clocks  in  the  circuit  is  the  fact 
that  alternating  current  is  throbbing 
in  the  circuit  at  a  definite  time-rate. 
.Synchronism  depends  on  that,  not 
on  generator  ami  motor  rotors  run¬ 
ning  at  the  same  number  of  turns 
per  second.  Imagine  an  electrical 
circuit  with  a  number  of  clock 
motors  connected  together  in  it.  In 
some  of  the  motors  the  rotors  are 
turning  fast  and  in  some  slow,  hut 
the  current  throbbing  at  the  rate  of 
60  cycles  a  second  is  keeping  all  of 
these  clocks  running  alike. 

In  designing  motors,  increasing 
the  number  of  magnetic  poles  which 
start  the  force  that  turns  the  rotor 
will  result  in  a  slower  running 
motor.  The  rea.son  for  desiring 
slower  speed  in  the  rotor  is  that  the 
gearing  Ijetween  it  and  the  clock 
bands  may  be  lessened  and  simpli¬ 
fied.  which  .secures  the  additional 
mechanical  advantage  of  avoiding 
high  speed  in  the  moving  parts. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  that  the  clocks  known  in 
the  trade  as  synchronous  and  sub- 
synchronous  are  both  synchronous 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that  the  difference  in  terms  is  really 
used  to  distinguish  two  different 
members  of  the  same  family. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of 
synchronous  motor  clocks,  it  should 
be  explained  that  if  one’s  service 
current  is  sent  out  by  a  power  com¬ 
pany  at  other  than  60-cycles  rate  of 
pulsation,  or  “frequency”,  as  the 
electricians  say  it,  clocks  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  manufacturers  to  run  on 
such  currents.  The  principle  is  the 
same.  The  difference  is  in  the  pro¬ 
portioning  of  the  electrical  parts  in 
designing  the  motor. 
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WATCHES 


Bl’  l'  for  Pfter  Henlein  of  Nur- 
cnilKTg,  you  would  not  l)e 
selling  watches  today  for  the 
siin|)le  reason  that  there  would  be 
no  watches  to  sell. 

The  lojig,  tightly-coiled  rihlK)n  of 
steel  with  which  Henlein  in  1500, 
or  a  little  later,  replaced  the  cuni- 
iK'rsome  weight  as  a  driving  power, 
was,  as  you  have  guessed,  the  main¬ 
spring — a  heart  for  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  watch. 

Th«  Clock-Wafches 

.\side  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  portable — a  thing  hitherto  un¬ 
heard  of — these  early  creations  held 
nothing  in  common  with  our  mod¬ 
ern  idea  of  a  watch.  If  we  should 
accidentally  come  upon  one  of  the 
queer,  drinn-shaped  affairs  today, 
we  would  probably  size  it  up  with¬ 
out  the  least  glimmer  of  recogni¬ 
tion  until  peering  through  the  pierc¬ 
ings  in  its  ornate  brass  cover,  we 
should  notice  the  dial  and  hour  hand 
heneath  and  decide  to  call  it  a  small 
clock.  To  hear  the  device  strike 
the  hour  or  sound  an  alarm  would 
still  further  convince  us  that  it  was 
a  clock. 

The  works  of  the  clock-watches, 
as  they  have  been  appropriately 
called,  were  made  of  iron  or  steel, 
either  riveted  together  or  held  by 
jiins  and  wedges.  As  a  matter  of 
course  they  were  yxior  timekeepers. 
Xor  were  the  so-called  Xiircnihcrg 
eggs — the  thick-set  heavy  time- 
]»ieces  which  evolved  from  them — 
any  better  in  this  respect.  However, 
they  really  were  watches  and  as 
such  formed  an  all  important  link 
in  the  transition  which  was  disen¬ 
tangling  the  watch  from  its  parent, 
the  clock,  and  giving  it  a  separate 
and  distinct  identity.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  clock-watch  and 
the  watch  proper  i)arted  company — 
the  one  to  develop  into  the  spring- 
driven  table  clock,  the  other  to 
travel  the  path  leading  to  our  mod¬ 
ern  watch. 

It  seems  a  hit  inconsistent  that 
the  life-giving  mainspring  .should 
also  have  been  a  trouble-maker. 
W'hen  it  was  fully  wound  up  it 


pulled  with  a  force  which  dimin¬ 
ished  greatly  as  it  ran  down.  With 
the  old  verge  escapement  this  varia¬ 
tion  of  force  seriously  affected  the 
rate  of  running.  The  first  device  to 
counteract  this  condition  was  a  fric¬ 
tional  brake  called  the  “stackfreed”, 
which,  though  it  must  have  equal¬ 
ized  the  pressure  of  the  main.spring 
to  a  considerable  extent,  failed  to 
give  satisfaction  and  was  replaced 
by  the  fusee,  invented  by  Jacob 
Zech  of  Prague  in  1525.  The  fusee, 
which  is  still  used  in  chronometers 
and  clocks,  succeeded  where  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  the  .stackfreed.  had  failed. 
It  consists  of  "a  specially  grooved 
cone-shaped  ])ulley  interposed  be¬ 
tween  the  mainspring  barrel  and  the 
great  or  driving  wheel  of  a  watch 
or  clock.  The  connection  between 
the  barrel  and  fu.see  was  first  made 
by  a  cord  or  catgut,  later  by  a  chain. 
In  winding  the  spring  the  cord  is 
drawn  from  the  barrel  to  the  fusee 
— the  fir.st  coil  on  the  larger  end. 
Thus  the  main.spring  when  fully 
wound  uncoils  the  cord  first  from 
the  smaller  end  of  the  fusee :  and  as 
it  runs  down  gets  the  benefit  of  in¬ 
creased  leverage  by  reason  of  the 
greater  diameter  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  fusee.  .\n  excellent  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  pressure  on  the  center 
l)inion  can  he  made  in  this  way.” 

The  very  simplicity  of  the  fusee 
had  made  it  a  great  invention — so 
great  in  fact,  that  it  apparently  ex- 


^^HK  fact  that  the  watch  had  a 
heart — the  mainspring — did  not 
in  any  way  insure  its  good  behavior. 
It  needs  a  soul  to  govern  it  and 
make  it  more  reliable.  It  received 
its  soul  when  it  was  given  the  hair¬ 
spring. 

We  are  told  that  the  first  hair¬ 
spring  was  a  hog  bristle  and  from 
that  fact  came  by  its  name.  The 
hair-spring  is  also  known  as  the 
balance  spring  since  it  determines 
the  time  of  swing  of  the  balance. 
The  invention  of  the  metal  spring 


hausted  the  world's  supply  of  in¬ 
ventive  genius  as  applied  to  watch 
mechanism.  .\.side  from  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  screws  and  brass  wheels 
about  1550  and  glass  crystals  about 
1600.  no  other  improvements  were 
made  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

Of  ccnirse,  jieople  in  those  days 
were  not  overly  fussy  about  the 
time-keeping  proclivities  of  their 
watches,  regarding  them  more  in 
the  light  of  wonderful  mechanical 
toys  with  interesting  possibilities  as 
articles  of  adornment.  Accordingly, 
among  royalty  and  among  the 
wealthy — the  only  classes  who  could 
afford  these  expensive  hand-made 
affairs — watches,  hung  on  a  chain 
or  riblxm  about  the  neck,  literally 
hecatne  the  rage  as  accessories  to 
the  luxurious  costumes  of  the  peri¬ 
od.  The  cases,  made  of  gold,  silver, 
rock  crystal  or  other  stones,  and 
emlxdlished  by  every  known  art  in 
the  jeweler's  reixTtoire.  took  the 
form  of  insects,  stars,  crosses,  ani¬ 
mals.  flowers,  shells,  books  and 
other  extraordinary  fancies. 

It  is  suqwising  to  note  that  many 
of  the  early  “toy''  watches  are  so 
diminutive  that  they  are  set  in 
finger  rings— in  fact,  some  of  them 
are  about  half  the  size  of  a  dime. 

The  salt  cellar  watches  or  clocks, 
which  were  u.sed  at  dinners  of 
state,  constituted  another  novelty  of 
the  earlv  seventeenth  centurv. 


bristle  is  u.sually  attributed  to 
Robert  Hooke,  who  commenced  his 
e.x])eriments  with  a  .straight  metal 
spring  in  1658.  However,  in  1674, 
lM)th  John  Hautefeuille  and  Christ¬ 
ian  Huyghens.  working  indejx'nd- 
ently  t>f  each  other,  each  used  a 
spirally  coiled  metal  spring  which 
was  a  great  improvement  t)ver  the 
.straight  spring  and  entitled  them  to 
share  in  the  honor  of  the  invention. 

“The  jwinciple  of  the  hair¬ 
spring."  according  to  Mr.  Brearley. 


THE  WATCH  MOVEMENT  TAKES  SHAPE 

which  took  the  i^lace  of  the  hog 
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"is  not  unlike  that  of  tlie  pemlu- 
luni;  the  farther  the  pendulum  is 
swunj;  out  from  the  lowest  i)oint  of 
its  arc,  the  greater  is  the  force  that 
gets  it  back ;  and  the  farther  a 
spring  is  bent  from  its  jxjsition  of 
rest,  the  greater  the  force  exerted 
to  get  it  back." 

A.s  the  world,  siweding  toward 
modernity,  realized  more  and  more 
the  importance  of  "budgeted  time”, 
the  watch  movement  kept  pace  with 
it  and  progressed  toward  its  j)resent 
state  of  accuracy.  The  hour  hand, 
which  had  so  long  done  duty  alone, 
was  reinforced  by  the  minute  and 
second  hands,  and  in  1704  jezeeled 
bearings,  introduced  by  Xicholas 
F'acio.  a  Cleneva  watchmaker  who 
had  settled  in  England,  eased  the 
work  of  the  watch  iiKnement  and 
thus  made  it  more  efficient. 

Jewels 

Jewels  are  alx)ut  the  most  tnis- 
understttod  things  connected  with 
watches.  Their  purposes  constitutes 
a  jx>int  you  will  surely  l)e  called 
uiM)n  to  clear  up.  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  mind  of  a  misinformed  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  erroneous  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  them  usually  take  one  of 
two  directions.  By  some  they  are 
regarded  as  so  valuable  that  it  is  a 
real  risk  to  leave  a  watch  for  clean¬ 
ing  or  repairing  and  tem^)t  the 
watchmaker  to  steal  these  gems 
that,  for  some  unknown  reason,  are 
hidden  away  within  its  inward  in¬ 
tricacies.  Other  poorly  informed 
minds  hold  the  firm  belief  that  the 
numlxT  of  jewels  constitutes  the 
only  criterion  by  which  the  accuracy 
of  a  watch  can  be  measured.  To 
straighten  out  the  first  point,  we 
can  only  say  that  watch  jewels — 
though  they  may  be  rubies,  dia¬ 
monds  or  sapphires — are  so  small 
and  conse<iuently  of  so  little  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  that  no  watchmaker 
would  waste  his  time  prying  them 
out.  However,  in  their  place — 
which  is  in  the  watch  movement — 
these  tiny  jewels  are  invaluable, 
since  they  lessen  the  friction  and  in¬ 
crease  the  timekeeping  accuracy.  .-\ 
watch  with  jeweled  bearings  not 


only  runs  l)etter  and  wears  lotiger. 
but  re(|uires  less  {X)wer  to  run  it. 
Nevertheless  —  and  this  answer 
straightens  out  the  second  jxjint — 
the  numlxr  of  jewels  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  an  index  to  the  accuracy  «)f 
a  timejiiece.  Though,  generally 
speaking,  the  care  expended  «jn  the 
construction  of  a  movement  may  l)e 
assumed  to  be  projiortionate  to  its 
number  of  jewels,  they  can  never 
compensate  for  a  jxjorly  adjusted 
watch.  Thus  a  carefully  adjusted 
watch  with  the  minimum  numlxr  of 
jewels  can  be  sui)erior  to  a  careless¬ 
ly  adjusted  watch  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number. 

Th«  Chronometer.  In  answer  to 
the  world’s  pressing  need  of  a  time¬ 
keeper  whose  high  degree  of  accur¬ 
acy  would  enable  navigators  to 
solve  the  problems  of  navigation  by 
determining  the  longitude  at  sea. 
horology  produced  the  chrono¬ 
meter. 

The  chronometer  is  the  pnKluct 
of  the  brain  of  John  Harrison,  who. 
by  his  invention  in  1762.  won  the 
prize  of  twenty  thousand  ])ounds 
offered  by  the  British  Parliament 
for  a  timekeeper,  which,  by  keeping 
titne  within  two  seconds  a  day 
throughout  a  voyage  to  the  West 


Indies,  would  give  the  longi¬ 
tude  within  thirty  miles. 

The  ne.xt  improvement  was 
contributed  by  the  English 
watchmaker.  Thomas  Mudge, 
who  in  1750  invented  the  de¬ 
tached  lever  escapement  which  is 
used  in  our  watches  today.  Shortly 
after,  Abraham  Louis  Breguet,  a 
Swiss-Parisian.  brought  the  hair¬ 
spring  to  its  morlern  state  by  bend¬ 
ing  its  outer  coil  across  the  others 
to  their  center  and  fastening  it  so 
that  the  spiral  of  the  spring  should 
expand  equally  in  all  directions 
from  the  center. 


And  now  the  time  was  ripe  to 
do  away  with  the  fusee  which  had 
outlived  its  usefulness  and  become 
a  liability.  With  friction  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  little  driving  power 
was  needed  to  run  the  watch  me¬ 
chanism.  Hence,  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  use  a  mainspring  stiff 
enough  to  require  the  formerly  in- 
disj)ensable  etpializing  influence. 

Besides  eliminating  the  danger  of 
a  broken  mainspring  destroying 
other  parts  of  the  movement  in  its 
recoil,  emancipation  from  the  fusee 
left  the  watch  free  to  become  thin 
and  modern. 


WATCHMAKING  BECOMES  AN  INDUSTRY 


A  T  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  the  watch — its 
mechanism  completed  —  was  ready 
to  come  ujxm  the  industrial  stage 
of  the  world  in  a  "speaking  part", 
as  it  were,  whereas  hitherto  it  had 
appeared  only  in  the  background. 
Prior  to  1800  mass  production  had 
not  even  Ixen  dreamed  of — or.  if  it 
had.  the  tlreamer,  lacking  the  cour¬ 
age  of  his  convictions,  kept  his 
dreams  to  himself.  Each  watch  was 
painstakingly  and  lalK>riously  made 
hy  hand — very  often  entirely  by  the 
master  wateb.maker  himself,  who. 
though  he  usually  had  with  him  a])- 
prentices  who  were  learning  the 
trade,  preferred  to  see  that  the  work 
was  well  done  by  doing  it  himself. 


Though  this  system  was  improved 
ujxm  by  dividing  the  lalxjr  so  that 
one  person  made  one  part  and  some 
one  else  another,  the  resulting  con¬ 
dition  was  far  from  Ixing  conducive 
to  mass  productif)!!. 

The  development  of  the  watch 
had  been  largely  an  international 
affair  but  more  of  the  inventiims  by 
which  it  had  been  made  mechanical¬ 
ly  complete  had  been  contributed  by 
England  than  by  any  other  country. 
Therefore,  one  might  logically  have 
exix'Cted  her  to  help  with  the  in¬ 
dustrial  tlevelopment  of  that  to 
which  she  had  so  lavishly  given 
scientifically. 

However,  largely  due  to  that  in¬ 
herent  British  loyalty  to  customs 
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and  things  which  have  once  served 
a  purpose,  English  manufacturers 
stood  in  their  own  way  by  stead¬ 
fastly  rejecting  modern  machinery 
and  modern  methods  and  clinging 
doggedly  to  the  ways  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.  The  fact  that 
they  refu-sed  to  relinquish  the  fusee 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  said  to  have  cost 
them  heavily  both  in  prestige  and 
business,  because  the  room  needed 
for  this  obsolete  device  must  needs 
make  their  watches  bulky  and  thick. 
All  this  seems  strangely  inconsist¬ 
ent  insofar  as  English  w'atchmakers 
have  given  constantly  and  unstint- 
ly  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
watch  mechanism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French, 
lx“sides  being  good  mechanics  and 


expert  workmen,  were  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  new  ideas  which 
they  painstakingly  developed.  Es¬ 
pecially  did  they  work  toward  the 
production  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
unusual.  The  wrist  watch  was 
originally  a  French  idea. 

The  tiny  country  (jf  Switzerland 
—tucked  away  in  the  Alps  between 
(iermany.  Austria,  Italy  and  France 
— eager  for  something  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  natural  resources  which 
she  lacked,  took  to  watchmaking  as 
the  proverbial  duck  takes  to  water. 
The  fact  that  her  population  is 
mixed  as  to  language  and  race  has 
probably  been  a  contributing  ele¬ 
ment  to  her  success  in  this  line, 
since  it  has  given  her  the  benefit  of 
the  fusion  of  ideas  from  many 
countries. 


WATCHMAKING  TAKES  ROOT  IN  AMERICA 


'O  Luther  Godard,  who  opened 
a  watch-making  shop  in  Shrews¬ 


bury,  Massachusetts,  in  1809,  goes 
the  distinction  of  making  the  first 
American  watches.  However,  since 
it  is  unlikely  that  his  so-called  fac¬ 
tory  did  more  than  assemble  the 
parts  imported  from  Europe,  his 
imjxjrtance  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  he  took  that  necessary  “first 
step”.  Succeeding  steps  w'ere  taken 
by  the  Pitkin  Brothers — ^James  and 
Henry — who,  from  1838  to  1841 
made  watches,  first  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  later  in  New  York 
City,  and  who  employed  the  most 
elaborate  tools  that  had  ever  been 
used  in  watchmaking.  Jacob  D. 
Custer  of  Norristown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  also  made  a  few  watches  be¬ 
tween  1840  and  1841. 

At  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  were  in  the  United 
States  two  men  fired  with  a  single 
idea.  The  men  were  Edward 
Howard  and  Aaron  Dennison  and 
the  idea  was  "a  watch  factory” — 
a  real  American  watch  factory  with 
automatic,  powerdriven  machinery 
which  would  make  watches  with  ab¬ 
solute  interchangeability  of  parts. 
Howard  and  Dennison  were  long 
on  ideas  but  short  on  money.  How¬ 
ever,  this  necessar>-  ingredient  was 
finally  furnished  by  Samuel  Curtis 
of  Boston,  w’ho  backed  the  new 
enterprise  to  the  extent  of  $20,000. 

Dennison  went  abroad  to  study 


methods  in  England  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  while  Howard  stayed  at  home 
to  design  and  make — by  hand — the 
new  machinery  which  everyone  said 
was  more  wonderful  than  the  watch 
itself. 

Dennison’s  study  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  learning  zvliat  not  to  do 
than  in  learning  what  to  do.  He 
wished  to  confirm  his  conviction 
that  he  and  Howard  were  using 
sound  judgment  in  rejecting  the 
English  system  of  subdivision  of 
hand  labor.  Needless  to  say,  he 
returned  to  America  even  more  con¬ 
verted  to  the  ideas  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  and  interchangeability  of  parts 
as  being  the  only  ideas  which  could 
make  the  watch  a  practical  and 
reliable  commercial  product. 

That  first  small  factory  which 
Dennison  and  Howard  established 
at  Roxbury  in  1850,  under  the  name 
of  the  American  Horologue  Com¬ 
pany,  was  the  “little  acorn”  from 
which  has  grown  the  “great  oak”  as 
personified  by  the  Waltham  Watch 
Company  of  Waltham,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Could  the  penetrating  minds’ 
eyes  of  the  founders  possibly  have 
glimpsed  a  future  factory  which 
could  turn  out  3,000  complete 
watches  a  day  as  against  their  maxi¬ 
mum  of  seven  ?  And  when  they 
were  cudgeling  their  brains  to  in¬ 
vent  the  machinery  hy  which  these 
watches  were  to  be  made,  could  they 
perchance  have  envisioned  the  un¬ 


born  tliousands  to  whom  their 
genius  was  insuring  a  livelihood 
under  working  conditions  conducive 
to  health  and  happiness? 

Following  the  American  Horo¬ 
logue  Comjjany  through  its  various 
stages  of  evolution,  we  find  it  chang¬ 
ing  its  name  successively  to  the 
Warren  Manufacturing  Company, 
the  Boston  Watch  Company,  Tracy 
Baker  &  Company,  the  American 
Waltham  Company,  and  finally  to 
its  present  title,  the  Waltham  Watch 
Company, 

We,  as  Americans,  must  needs 
take  a  personal  pride  in  the  forti¬ 
tude  and  resourcefulness  with 
which  this  pioneer  company  met  and 
overcame  baffling  difficulties  during 
the  time  it  was  showing  a  doubtful 
world  that  it  could  be  done.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  early  struggles,  Howard 
writes;  “We  did  not  know  how  to 
make  a  jewel,  or  a  dial,  or  to  do 
proper  gilding,  or  to  produce  a 
mirror  polish  on  steel.  We  had  to 
study  and  work  over  these  opera¬ 
tions  until  after  many  attempts  one 
at  least  would  be  successful.  We 
had  to  invent  all  the  tools  to  make 
the  different  parts.  After  being  de¬ 
signed  or  invented  they  had  to  be 
made  in  the  factory  by  our  own 
machinists  in  order  to  have  them 
])erfect  and  durable.” 

The  first  woman’s  watch  made  in 
.America  was  produced  by  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Company  in  1861.  It  was  a 
10  size  and  key  wind.  We  note  here 
that  stem  winding  and  stem  setting 
watches,  though  already  invented, 
did  not  come  into  general  use  until 
some  years  later. 

Watchmaking  Goes  W*st 

It  was  John  C.  Adams,  a  practi¬ 
cal  American  watchmaker,  who  con¬ 
strued  Horace  Greeley’s  famous 
words  to  read.  “Go  west  young  in¬ 
dustry  and  grow  with  the  country”, 
and  set  aliout  interesting  capital  in 
promoting  the  idea.  So  great  was 
his  enthusiasm  that  it  attracted  the 
supixjrt  of  Benjamin  W.  Raymond, 
a  prominent  business  man  and 
former  mayor  of  Chicago,  who  had 
business  interests  in  Elgin,  then  a 
town  of  some  3,000  people.  With 
the  aid  of  George  B.  Adams,  a  re¬ 
tail  jeweler  of  Elgin,  a  suitable 
factory  site  was  secured  and  the 
company  incorporated  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Watch  Company  with  a  capi¬ 
talization  of  $100,000  and  with 
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I’,.  W.  Raymond — in  whose  honor 
the  pioneer  model  of  the  Elgin 
watch  was  named — as  president. 

No  time  was  lost  in  getting  the 
new  enterprise  under  way.  While 
the  main  factory  buildings  were  in 
the  course  of  construction,  the  tools 
and  machinery  were  l)eing  designed 
and  executed  in  the  three-story 
wooden  building  put  up  for  this 
purpose.  As  a  result,  in  just  one 
vear's  time  the  completed  machinery 
was  moved  into  its  permanent  quar- 


MODERN  MARVELS 

anatomy  of  a  watch  is 
fundamentally  the  same  as  that 
of  its  jKirent,  the  clock.  It  has  four 
groups  of  i)arts — the  driving  me¬ 
chanism.  the  transmitting  mechan¬ 
ism.  the  controlling  mechanism  and 
the  indicating  mechanism. 

Th*  driving  mnchonism,  which 
furnishes  the  power  by  which  the 
watch  runs,  consists  of  the  main¬ 
spring  coiled  in  its  barrel.  When 
we  wind  a  watch,  we  coil  up  the 
mainspring.  Hence,  when  the  main¬ 
spring  is  broken  the  watch  cannot 
be  wound. 

The  transmitting  mnehonism, 

which  carries  the  iiower  furnished 
by  the  mainspring  to  the  controlling 
mechanism,  consists  of  three  cogged 
wheels  with  pinions  mounted  on 
three  axles  or  arbors. 

Th«  controlling  mochonism  — 
sometimes  called  the  escapement — 
whose  function  is  to  allow  the 
watch  to  run  just  so  fast  and  no 
faster,  consists  of  a  balance' wheel, 
balance  spring,  detached  lever  and 
escape  wheel.  The  controlling  me¬ 
chanism  is  the  most  complicated  and 
delicate  part  of  a  watch. 

Tho  indicating  mochanism,  by 
means  of  which  one  tells  the  time, 
consists  of  the  hands  and  dial  and 
the  under-the-dial  mechanism. 

lo  see  a  watch  movement  at 
work  and  have  a  watchmaker  point 
out  the  various  i)arts  and  explain 
how  the  power  furnished  hy  the 
mainspring,  as  it  runs  down,  is 
transmitted  and  controlled  is  well 
worth  anyone’s  time,  but  should  be 
particularly  intriguing  to  the  watch 
salesman. 

Hials  have  undergone  many 
changes.  For  a  long  time  they  were 


ters  and  six  months  later  the  first 
Elgin  watches  —  the  great -grand 
parents  of  the  Elgin  watches  you 
sell  today — were  l)eijig  made.  The 
fact  that  less  than  six  years  after 
its  formation  the  Elgin  company 
had  put  forty-two  thousand  watches 
into  circulation  justified  the  faith  of 
its  promoters. 

In  IS74  the  National  Watch 
Company  anne.xed  the  word  “Elgin" 
to  its  name,  thus  making  it  the 
“Elgin  National  Watch  Company". 


OF  WATCHMAKING 


.■^impIy  printed  on  white  jiaper  and 
glued  to  a  metal  back.  These  have 
alternated  with  different  forms  of 
metal  dials,  and  ]M>rcelain  or  enamel 
dials  have  been  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  The  i>resent  tendency  is  for 
an  etchmetal  dial  in  silver  color. 
Radio  active  luminous  material  is 
u.sed  on  many  of  the  dials  and 
hands. 

The  automatic  machines,  which, 
with  seemingly  human  intelligence, 
make  all  the  parts  of  the  watch  from 
the  “pillar  plate”  to  the  tiny  screws 
which  are  too  small  to  1r‘  distinctly 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  are  nothing 
less  than  “modern  marvels.”  They 
perform  their  tasks  with  a  precision 
and  e.xactness  excelling  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  finest  workmen.  Their 
product  is  so  accurate  and  uniform 
that  even  the  most  delicate  iM)rtions 
of  the  watch  do  not  come  together 
until  all  the  finished  parts  meet  at 
the  final  assembly — aiul  fit. 

The  pillar  plate  is  the  foundation 
to  which  other  jnirts  of  the  watch 
movement  are  attached.  In  cheaper 
watches  they  are  made  of  brass — in 
the  better  grades  of  nickel  alloy. 
They  are  received  at  the  factories 
in  the  form  of  “blank  punchings." 
which,  after  careful  cleaning,  are 
jdaced  in  a  tubular  magazine  located 
at  one  extreme  of  a  “facing  ma¬ 
chine"  directly  Ixmeath  the  “car¬ 
rier”.  which  is  attached  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  swinging  arm.  The 
machine  is  set  in  motion ;  the  carrier 
descends,  and.  grasjiing  one  of  the 
plate  blanks,  lifts  it  clear  of  the 
magazine  and  swings  it  around  to  a 
ix)int  in  front  of  a  suitable  “chuck” 
or  holder  on  a  running  spindle  of 
the  machine.  The  carrier  then  de¬ 
scends  until  the  blank  is  in  the  exact 


line  with  the  axial  center  of  the 
spindle.  At  this  instant  the  chuck 
opens,  receives  the  blank,  and  im¬ 
mediately  closes  tightly  upon  it. 
The  empty  carrier  then  rises  and 
swings  into  a  ^losition  midway  of 
its  excursion.  The  'sjiindle,  revolv¬ 
ing  at  a  suitable  speed,  moves  for¬ 
ward  so  as  to  bring  the  revolving 
blank  in  the  path  of  a  cutting  tool, 
which,  as  it  moves  toward  the  axial 
center,  cuts  away  a  portion  of  the 
Idank — leaving  it  with  a  smooth  and 
tlat  surface.  When  the  cutting  tool 
reaches  the  center  of  the  blank,  it 
is  withdrawn  from  contact,  and 
returns  to  its  former  position.  .At 
the  same  time  a  second  carrier, 
winging  around  from  the  opjwsite 
side,  puts  itself  directly  in  front  of 
the  chuck  containing  the  faced 
blank.  The  grasp  of  the  chuck 
relaxes  and  the  blank  is  pushed  out 
of  it  and  into  a  second  carrier  which 
at  once  swings  around  and  deiwsits 
it  in  the  chuck  of  a  second  spindle. 
In  this  second  position  the  other 
side  of  the  blank  is  faced,  after 
which  a  third  carrier  deposits  it 
iir  a  receptacle  at  one  end  of  the 
machine. 

Since  the  movements  of  the  three 
carriers  are  simultaneous  and  the 
cutting  tools  move  in  unison,  the 
numerous  o|x*rations  succeed  each 
other  with  such  rapidity  that  a 
complete  blank  is  deposited  at  one 
end  of  the  machine  at  practically  the 
same  itistant  that  another  is  taken 
in  at  the  other  end. 

Tha  Plata>Drilling  Mochin* 

Following  the  facing  ojx^ration 
conxN  the  drilling  of  the  numerous 
holes  needed.  Then  comes  the  re¬ 
quired  “threading"  or  tapping  of 
certain  holes  for  the  reception  of 
screw*. 

The  automatic  plate-drilling  ma¬ 
chine  is  caj'able  of  drilling  and  tap- 
l)ing  practically  all  the  holes  in  the 
watch  plate.  The  only  work  of  the 
attendant  is  to  fill  with  blank  plates 
the  magazine  at  one  end  of  the 
machine  and  remove  them  from  the 
magazine  at  the  other  end  where 
they  are  automatically  deposited. 
The  itperations  performed  by  this 
machine  on  one  plate  numl)er  as 
high  as  135  and  plates  are  delivered 
at  the  rate  of  one  in  90  seconds. 

After  the  drilling  comes  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  required  recesses  to  make 
nx)m  for  the  moving  parts  of  the 
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w;Uch,  such  as  the  niaitisprinjf  l)ar- 
rel  and  some  of  the  wheels  of  the 
time  train. 

The  automatic  recessing  machines 
also  have  delivering  and  receiving 
magazines  located  at  their  extreme 
ends.  Between  them  are  a  number 
of  parallel  heads,  each  provided  with 
a  running  spindle  and  “chuck", 
and.  in  suitable  relation  to  each, 
there  is  a  compound  slide-rest  which 
carries  a  cutting  tool  es])ecially 
adapted  to  the  work  to  he  done. 
Carrying  arms  automatically  take 
the  plates  from  the  magazine  and 
the  successive  “chucks"  and  with 
great  e.xactness  transfer  them  to  the 
next  in  order. 

The  ])lates  are  located  and  ke])t 
in  precise  position  by  guide  i)ins  in 
each  of  the  clamping  chucks,  which 
l)ins  correspond  in  relative  iK)sition 
with  certain  of  the  drilled  holes  in 
the  plate.  Therefore,  as  the  ])late  is 
])resented  to  each  successive  chuck, 
its  guide  pins  must  be  in  e.xact 
position  to  enter  the  holes  in  the 
plate. 

The  other  plates  of  the  watch  are 
threaded  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pillar  plate.  The  numerous  succes¬ 
sive  operations  of  boring,  turning, 
milling,  etc.,  are  done  by  si)ecial 
machines  provided  for  the  jmrjxjse. 

Even  the  “balance" — the  fastest 
moving  wheel  of  the  entire  watch — 
is  made  by  an  automatic  machine. 
This  machine  is  so  rapid  that  it 
performs  all  the  required  turnings, 
including  the  pivots,  and  delivers  a 
complete  staff  every  ninety  seconds. 

The  pinions  of  various  sizes, 
which  compose  so  large  a  i)art  of 
the  time  train,  are  made  by  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  takes  a  rod  of  wire  at 
one  end  and  delivers  the  pieces 
“finished  turned"  at  the  other  end. 

The  finished  blanks  are  placed  in 
a  feeder  which  takes  them  one  at 
a  time  and  forms  the  teeth.  The 
attendant  keei)s  the  magazine  sup¬ 
plied  with  blanks  and  examines  the 
pinions  occasionally  in  order  to  de¬ 
tect  any  imperfections.  For  the 
operator’s  convenience  a  chair,  fitted 
to  run  on  an  iron  track  on  the  floor, 
is  connected  with  the  various  ma¬ 
chines  which  he  tends. 

If  the  work  done  by  these  auto¬ 
matic  machines  —  these  “modern 
marvels” — could  possibly  be  done 
by  hand  with  the  same  exactitude, 
the  price  of  good  watches  would  be 
prohibitively  high  for  the  average 


]K)ckelbook.  It  .sounds  like  a  para- 
do.x  to  say  that  in  proportion  as  the 
(juality  of  watches  has  gone  up  the 
price  has  come  down.  Hut  that  is 
e.xactly  what  has  ha])])ened.  .Scienti¬ 
fic  machinery,  mass  production,  and 
interchangeability  of  ])arts  spell 
“better  watches  at  lower  prices." 

The  Skilled  Watchmaker 
Plays  His  Part 

The  completed  parts  are  laought 
together  in  the  final  assembly  and 
lo !  a  watch  ! — a  watch  whose  trials 
are  just  commencing:  for  at  this 
juncture  the  .skilled  watchmaker 
enters  the  picture :  under  his  criti¬ 
cal  eye  the  watch  begins  the  period 
of  ])robation  which  it  must  undergo 
before  it  receives  its  “])assport”  to 
the  world  of  watches.  The  adjust¬ 
ments  which  are  made  during  this 
interval  are  all-imi)ortant.  for,  no 
matter  how  skillfully  a  watch  may 
have  been  constructed,  if  it  is  not 
carefully  and  scientifically  adjusted 
it  will  be  a  failure  as  a  timekeeper. 

Good  watches  are  adjusted  to 
isochronisni,  to  temperature,  and  to 
position. 

To  adjust  a  watch  to  isochronism 
means  to  so  adjust  the  hair  spring 
that  it  and  all  the  swinging  parts 
associated  with  it  swing  in  the  same 
time  regardless  of  the  arc  through 
which  the  balance  turns. 

■Adjustment  to  temperature  means 
the  adjustment  of  the  balance  and 
spring  so  that  the  time-keeping 
(lualities  will  be  affected  as  little  as 
])ossible  by  the  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture  to  which  the  watch  is  Itound 
to  be  submitted. 

.Adjustment  to  jwsition  means  an 
adjustment  whereby  the  watch’s 
rate  of  running  is  not  affected  by 
changes  of  jiosition.  Watches  are 
usually  adjusted  to  five  positions. 

Complicated  and  Unusual  Watches 

.Striking  watches,  which  probably 
were  in  the  majority  during  the  first 
century  in  the  history  of  watches, 
are  seldom  made  at  the  present  time. 
Some  watches  not  only  strike  the 
quarters  but  chime  before  the 
hours. 

Alarm  watches,  though  a  little 
more  common  than  tho.se  with  strik¬ 
ing  or  alarm  attachments,  are  not 
in  common  u.se.  .Alarm  watches 
have  practically  the  same  mechan¬ 
ism  as  alarm  clocks. 


Repeating  watches,  invented  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  though  not  as  popular  as 
formerly,  have  had  a  continued  de¬ 
mand.  .A  watch  e(iuipi)ed  with  the 
repeater  attachment  re.strikes  the 
hour  la.st  indicated  by  the  hands 
whenever  a  projecting  slide  at  the 
edge  of  the  ca.se  is  pushed  around 
a  short  distance  or  the  ixMulant  is 
])ushed  down. 

If  a  watch  has  a  chronograph  at¬ 
tachment  there  is  a  center-seconds 
hand  which  may  be  stopped,  started, 
or  returned  to  zero  by  pressing  a 
button.  The  purpose  of  this  attach¬ 
ment  is  to  time  races  or  measure 
other  short  spaces  of  time  with 
great  exactness.  .A  stop  watch  is  a 
watch  whose  function  is  to  do  what 
the  chrotiograph  attachment  does, 
namely,  indicate  the  duration  of  an 
event  rather  than  the  time. 

C  alendar  and  moon-phase  watches 
which,  in  addition  to  indicating  the 
hour,  minute  and  second,  also  indi¬ 
cate  the  day  of  the  week,  the  day 
of  the  month,  and  the  age  of  the 
moon,  date  back  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  are  still  more  or  less 
]MqHilar. 

Watches  are  sometimes  met  with 
which  are  unusual  in  divers  ways. 
The  hours  and  minutes  may  l)e  in¬ 
dicated  in  a  unique  manner ;  there 
may  be  musical  or  other  interesting 
attachments,  such  as  automatons 
which  enact  scenes.  Perhaps  the 
most  complicated  as  well  as  the 
most  expensive  watch  ever  con¬ 
structed  is  the  modern  watch  made 
by  L.  Leroy  &  Cie.,  of  Paris  and 
Hesancon.  This  interesting  watch, 
in  addition  to  indicating  the  time, 
has  twenty-four  other  functions 
which  it  cai)ably  performs. 

Non- Jeweled  Watches 

Xon- Jeweled  watches  occupy  a 
definite  niche  in  “Watchdom’s  Hall 
of  Fame.”  d'hese  sturdy  little  me¬ 
chanisms  not  only  put  the  time  into 
the  jiockets  of  thousands  of  work¬ 
ers  who  are  unable  to  afford  more 
expensive  timepieces  to  direct  their 
“goings  and  comings”  but  consti¬ 
tute  a  standing  army  of  mission¬ 
aries  who  work  tirelessly  at  convert¬ 
ing  each  successive  generation  to 
the  habit  of  carrying  a  watch.  How 
many  youthful  hearts  have  been 
gladdened  and  youthful  intellects 
stimulated  to  leant  to  tell  time  by 
the  possession  of  a  “dollar  watch!” 
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Graduation  from  the  inexjiensive 
watch  to  a  higher  priced  timepiece 
is  as  logical  in  its  se(|uence  as 
graduating  from  grade  school  to 
high  school. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to 
make  a  non-jeweled  watch  that 
would  run  resulte<l  in  the  Water- 
bury  watch  which  w’as  patented  in 
1878.  Though  more  famed  for  its 
nine-foot  mainspring,  which  neces¬ 
sitated  almo.st  unlimited  winding, 
than  for  anything  else,  this  watch. 


which  was  sold  for  the  then  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  price  of  four  dollars,  was 
a  jx)tent  factor  in  the  populariza¬ 
tion  of  watches. 

The  principle  of  the  non-jeweled 
watch  is  so  simple  that  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  that  no  one  thought  of  it  in 
the  first  place  and  saved  all  the  time 
that  was  wasted  in  fruitless  search¬ 
ing  after  something  new.  It  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  the  ever  reliable 
alarm  clock  mechanism  reduced  to 
Lilliputian  dimensions. 


WATCH  AHACHMENTS 


P^ATGH  attachments  may  be 
**  said  to  occupy  a  position  an¬ 
alogous  to  the  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  to  a  song  or  the  frame  which 
holds  a  jiicture.  That  an  attachment 
may  make  or  mar  the  artistic  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  watch  is  aji^iarently  a  re¬ 
versal  of  things  as  they  e.xisted  in 
the  days  when  watches  were  either 
exciting  toys  or  cumbersome  and 
unlovely  practicabilities. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  wore  her 
“armlet  or  shakel  of  golde.  all  over 
fairly  garnished  with  ruhys  and 
diamonds,  having  in  the  closing 
thereof  a  clocke,”  it  is  logical  to 
pre.sume  that  she  wore  the  first 
wrist  watch ;  but  the  watch  was  an 
accessory  to  the  bracelet  rather 
than  the  bracelet  being  an  accessory 
to  the  watch. 

However,  one  bracelet  watch 
“does  not  make  a  fashion.”  Thus, 
while  Elizabeth  was  wearing  her 
miniature  “clocke”  on  her  arm.  her 
cousin  Mary  over  in  Scotland  fol¬ 
lowed  the  mode  of  the  day  and  hung 
her  “death’s  head  watch”  about  her 
neck  on  a  chain  or  ribbon.  The 
steel  chains  which  came  into  vogue 
during  this  period  constituted  one 
of  those  inconsistencies  which  from 
time  immemorial  seem  to  have 
sprung  up  in  the  world  of  fashion. 
Not  only  did  they  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  chains  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  often  fetched  a  higher  price 
than  either,  and — we  are  told — at 
one  time  completely  supplanted  the 
latter.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
from  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  these  chains,  exquisitely 
beautiful  in  design,  were  made  of 
steel  obtained  from  old  horseshoe 
nails. 

According  to  Charles  A.  Mealy, 
who  patented  the  first  metal  watch 


attachment,  the  first  person  in 
.America  to  wear  a  watch  on  the 
wrist  for  utilitarian  ]ntrjK)scs  was 
jirohahly  a  nurse.  .An  “O”  size 
watch,  made  to  wear  on  a  chate¬ 
laine  i)in  or  a  sautoir  chain  or 
guard  chain,  was  placed  in  a  leather 
“cup  ”  on  opposite  sides  of  which 
were  straps  for  .securing  the  watch 
to  the  wrist. 

Following  close  on  the  all-leather 
attachment  came  the  “Dun”  watch 
holder,  invented  and  j)atented  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1910-11.  Im¬ 
proved.  this  holder  was  later  sold 
as  the  \'ictor  watch  holder  by  the 
Mealy  Mfg.  Co.  of  Baltimore. 

The  trade  was  loath  to  accept  an 
innovation  which  was  regarded  as 
a  poor  bet  even  for  liecoming  a  “fad 
among  women”,  and  as  for  getting 
men  to  use  it — why,  the  idea  was 
ridiculous ! 

For  a  time  the  negative  ^iredic- 
tions  as  to  the  fate  of  the  new  vogue 
hade  fair  to  come  true ;  the  few  im- 
|)orted  diamond  wrist  watches  were 
too  e.xpensive  to  he  i)opular  and  the 
first  American  wrist  watch,  which 
was  advertised  as  “suitable  for 
soldiers  and  sailors”,  simply  failed 
to  register.  However,  when  the 
first  metal  watch  bracelets  appeared 
(1912).  both  Swiss  and  .American 
companies  featured  “ladies’  wrist 
watches.”  To  quote  Mr.  Alealy, 
“These  watches  were  round  and 
large,  compared  to  present  day 
sizes.  The  metal  expanding  brace¬ 
let  was  riveted  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  case.  The  bracelet  had  six  or 
more  links.  Inside  each  link  was  a 
coiled  spring.” 

The  John  T.  Mauran  Mfg.  Co. 
of  Providence  and  the  Untermeyer 
and  Robbins  Co.  of  New  York 
made  the  first  all-metal  watch  brace¬ 


lets.  In  quick  succession  came 
similar  bracelets  made  by  the  Ostby 
&  Barton  Co.  of  Providence,  the 
“Carmen”  expanding  bracelet  by 
the  D.  F.  Briggs  Co.  and  a  wide 
ex])anding  bracelet  by  the  S.  O. 
Bigney  Co. 

.As  the  diminishing  size  of 
watches  created  the  demand  for 
narrow  expanding  watch  bracelets, 
factories  began  to  produce  them  in 
larger  quantities  and  consequently 
at  a  cheaixr  price.  The  R.  F.  Sim¬ 
mons  Co.,  the  Bugbee  and  Niles  Co. 
and  J.  F.  Sturdy’s  Son’s  Co.  were 
prominent  in  this  line.  The  Hadley 
Co.  made  the  first  expanding  link 
watch  bracelet  to  be  made  l)y 
mechanical  means  and  without  the 
use  of  solder. 

In  1912  the  Waltham  Watch  Co. 
introduced  the  .so-called  “converti¬ 
ble” —  to  be  worn  either  on  the 
wrist  or  as  a  chatelaine  watch.  The 
case  was  made  with  a  small  “club” 
shaped  1k)w  across  the  crown,  while 
at  the  opposite  side  was  a  lug  which 
folded  into  the  case  when  the  watch 
was  worn  on  a  jjin  or  a  chain ;  it 
snapped  onto  a  hook-end  of  the 
bracelet  when  a  wrist  watch  was  de¬ 
sired.  The  other  hook-end  of  the 
bracelet  snapped  onto  the  bow  of 
the  watch.  While  these  watch  cases 
have  not  been  manufactured  since 
about  1917,  the  term  “convertible” 
is  still  used  in  connection  with  a 
certain  type  of  watch  bracelet.  .An¬ 
other  development  was  a  wrist- 
watch  ca.se  by  the  Wadsworth 
Watch  Case  Co.  It  was  fitted  with 
an  exjjansion  bracelet. 

The  bracelet  watch  was  regarded 
merely  as  the  “fad”  of  the  period 
until,  by  dint  of  its  increasing  popu¬ 
larity,  it  succeeded  in  proving  that 
it  was  here  to  stay.  The  original 
metal  holder  gradually  gave  way  to 
the  ribbon  and  attention  was  turned 
in  the  direction  of  artistic  styling 
and  casing. 

However  wholeheartedly  Ameri¬ 
can  women  may  have  welcomed  the 
wrist  watch,  it  took  our  country’s 
entrance  into  the  World  War  to 
hasten  the  male  population  into  the 
realization  of  its  convenience  and 
jar  men  out  of  the  idea  that  its  use 
was  “sissified.” 

The  advent  of  the  baguette 
marked  the  third  big  change  in 
watch  case  styles.  The  wide  metal 
hands  gave  place  to  the  silk  cord 
attachment  and  light  flexible  metal 
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bands  of  all  descriptions  were  in¬ 
troduced  for  both  men  and  women. 

Those  Extra  Solos 

When  the  watch  manufacturers 
adopted  ribbons  as  a  standard 
equipment  for  w’omen’s  wrist 
watches,  they  created  an  open  road 
for  jewelers  to  make  extra  sales  by 
selling  customers  all-metal  attach¬ 
ments  to  replace  the  ribbons.  About 
five  years  ago,  this  “Extra  Sales” 
road  was  opened  still  wider  by  the 
perfection  of  the  “non-corrosive 
base.”  Prior  to  this  time,  there  al¬ 
ways  had  been  the  bug-a-boo  of  the 
“unpreventable  corrosion  of  even 
the  finest  grades  of  gold  filled  metal 
bands.” 


Aproix)s  to  the  extra  sales  offered 
by  watcb  attachments  1  can  do  no 
better  tban  to  quote  Mr.  Mealy: 

“.■\ny  really  new  idea  in  watch 
attachments  can  always  be  shown 
without  offense  to  any  customer 
even  though  the  same  customer 
purchased  a  watch  with  bracelet  at¬ 
tached  only  a  short  time  i)revious ; 
or  a  new  style  band  can  be  sold 
when  a  watch  is  purchased  regard¬ 
less  of  what  older  style  of  attach¬ 
ment  the  factory  or  iinix)rter  fur¬ 
nished  w’ith  the  watch. 

“The  makers  and  importers  of 
better  watches  have  influenced  the 
trend  toward  leather  straps  by 
either  discontinuing  or  diminishing 
the  use  of  the  metal  band  as  stand¬ 
ard  equipment  for  men’s  wrist 


watches.  This  fact  creates  an  ideal 
condition  to  be  capitalized  by  the 
retail  jeweler  for  the  sale  of  fine 
gold-filled  men’s  bands,  because  the 
‘non-corrosive  base’  is  now  not  only 
a  feature  of  most  all  makes  of  wrist 
watch  attachments  but  also  because 
these  are  available  in  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  than  those  that  did  not 
give  satisfaction.  Among  these  is 
the  new  flexible  watch  strap. 

“The  present  sale  of  separate  at¬ 
tachments  is  trivial  compared  to  the 
potential  sales  possibilities  and  will 
continue  so  until  the  jeweler’s  stock 
of  separate  all-metal  attachments 
predominates  in  styles  that  are  not 
in  general  use  by  watch  factories  or 
by  importers  in  assembling  their 
own  complete  boxed  units.” 


Evolution  of  the  Watch  Strap 


im-1930 


Oj 


192t-1929 


>911-1*17 


These  sketches,  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  Jewelers' 
Circular — Keystone,  outline  the  development  of  the  wrist- 
watch  strap  from  the  days  of  the  convertible  watch  which 
could  be  worn  either  as  a  chatelaine  or  on  the  wrist,  down 
to  the  present  highly-styled  versions. 
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Samples  of  material  to  be 
used  in  watch  and  clock 
making  are  subjected  to 
microscopic  examination. 


A  drill  press  operation  on 
finer  parts  of  a  watch. 


/ 


SELLING 


YOU,  as  a  salesman  of  time¬ 
pieces,  would  do  well  to  adopt 
and  rigidly  adhere  to  a  four¬ 
square  gosi)el  of  faith  as  embodied 
hy  the  precept,  “Keq)  faith  with 
your  customer,  faith  with  the  watch 
or  clock  you  are  selling,  faith  with 
your  employer,  and,  alK)ve  all,  faith 
with  yourself.” 

In  few,  if  any,  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  the  salesman  called  uix)n  to 
assume  more  resi>onsil)ility  of  an 
advisory  nature  than  in  the  field  of 
timepieces.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Jean  L.  Roehrich,  President  of  the 
Horological  Society  of  Xew  York 
and  former  manager  of  Cartier : 

Th«  Salesman  as  Advisor 

“Timepieces  are  among  the  famil¬ 
iar  mechanical  objects  of  daily  life 
alxjut  which  the  layman  considers 
himself  well  informed  until  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  pur¬ 
chasing  one.  Then,  realizing  the 
inadefiuacy  of  his  own  knowledge, 
he  seeks  the  guidance  of  someone 
in  whom  he  can  place  implicit  trust. 
Troublesome  past  experiences  with 
timekeeiiers  of  poor  quality  may 
have  made  him  overly  cautious  and 
created  wrong  and  conflicting  opin¬ 
ions  in  his  mind.  In  order  to  clear 
up  certain  disturbing  iK)ints,  he 
seeks  technical  information  as  well 
as  advice  as  to  the  best  styles.  Thus, 
the  salesman  automatically  assumes 
the  role  of  professional  advisor;  the 
arguments  he  advances  in  this  capa¬ 
city  should  lay  the  foundation  for 
winning  the  trust  of  the  client.  • 
“Realizing  that  he  will  ultimately 
earn  more  profit  by  selling  a  time¬ 
piece  that  will  give  lasting  satisfac¬ 
tion,  even  though  the  customer  has 
come  to  the  store  with  the  precon¬ 
ceived  idea  of  buying  a  cheap  watch, 
the  salesman  will  never  miss  the 
opjiortunity  offered  by  face  to  face 
contact  to  impress  quality  and  sell 
the  l)est  watch  he  can.  Xo  other 
machine  works  at  a  lower  cost,  and 
a  small  additional  amount  on  the 
purchase  price  may  assure  security 
for  many  years.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  the  salesman  should  minimize 
price  hy  mentioning  it  only  casually 


and  overcome  resistance  to  it  with 
arguments  of  quality.  All  details  of 
the  case — heavier  weight,  better 
joints  and  fitting  of  the  back,  type 
and  make  of  dial,  etc.,  should  be 
stressed.  To  the  trained  eye,  such 
things  give  the  cue  to  quality  and 
explain  why  two  watches  appearing 
exactly  alike  to  the  untrained  eye 
are  far  from  i)eing  the  same. 

"The  care  brought  into  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  materials  for  manufacturing 
the  lK*tter  quality  movement  and  the 
higher  standard  of  perfection  of  all 
its  comjionent  parts,  are,  of  course, 
reflected  in  its  cost  and  e.xplain  its 
capacity  for  longer  wear  and  superi¬ 
or  performance. 

“The  comnion  belief  that  the 
numl)er  of  jewels  is  an  unfailing 
criterion  of  quality  must  be  dealt 
with  carefully  and  tactfully,  since 
it  contaitis  some  degree  of  truth. 
Movements  of  the  same  make  with 


never  live  up  to  your 
-*•  “four-square  gospel  of  faith”  if 
you  are  unable  to  instruct  your  cus¬ 
tomer  concerning  the  care  of  his 
timepiece  and  rid  him  of  the  errone¬ 
ous  ideas  he  is  apt  to  have  about  it. 
Because  of  their  more  delicate  me¬ 
chanism,  this  statement  is  particu¬ 
larly  applicable  to  watches.  Many 
a  fine  watch  has  l)een  doomed  to  a 
bad  reputation  because  its  owner 
failed  to  understand  it  and  give  it 
the  projier  care.  The  injustice  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  abused  watch  is 
liable  to  l)e  so  far  reaching  that  it 
reacts  on  the  manufacturer  who 
made  it  by  having  the  worth  of  all 
his  watches  questioned,  on  the  store 
from  which  it  was  lx)ught  for  hav¬ 
ing  had  it  in  stock,  and  on  the  sales¬ 
man  for  having  sold  it.  The  wave 
of  dissatisfaction  thus  set  in  motion 
may  go  on  indefinitely — pyramiding 
ill  will  toward  everyone  concerned 
with  the  making  and  marketing  of 
the  watch. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that 
while  such  sturdy  machines  as 
vacuum  cleaners,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  mixers  and  food  choppers 


7,  15,  19  or  23  jewels  will  range 
in  the  same  order  of  price  and 
quality. 

“The  word  jewel — because  it  is 
usually  associated  with  an  object  of 
value — <iften  conveys  the  wrong  im¬ 
pression  to  the  mind  of  the  layman. 
The  salesman,  in  explaining  the 
utilitarian  purpose  of  watch  jewels 
as  a  means  of  reducing  friction, 
keeping  oil  on  the  pivots,  etc., 
should  emphasize  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  low  intrinsic  value  and  none 
whatever  when  taken  out  of  the 
watch  movement.  The  finish  of  the 
jewel-holes — not  the  mere  presence 
of  the  jewels  in  the  movement — 
constitutes  the  main  factor.  A  well 
finished  movement  with  15  jewels 
may  be  I)etter  than  another  with  a 
higher  nmnber.  This  iioint  is  made 
clear  by  microphotography  which 
shows  clearly  the  ragged  edges  in 
poorly  finished  jewel  holes. 


are  usually  carefully  demonstrated 
and  their  purchasers  instructed  as 
to  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do 
to  them,  a  watch  is  all  too  often  sold 
into  a  life  of  such  service  as  only 
a  watch  can  know  without  any  pre¬ 
cautionary  instructions  to  its  pur¬ 
chaser  ?  And  the  watch  is  the  small¬ 
est  accurate  mechanism  in  general 
use.  Furthermore,  it  is  delicately 
constructed.  Of  its  two  hundred  or 
more  parts  some  are  so  exact  that 
they  are  measured  by  instruments 
capable  of  determining  the  width  of 
a  line  so  finely  drawn  as  to  be  in¬ 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  while 
others  are  weighed  by  scales 
sensitive  enough  to  show  the 
weight  of  a  lead  pencil  mark.  It 
contains  screws  so  small  that  it 
takes  half  a  million  of  them  to 
weigh  a  pound  and  twenty  thousand 
to  fill  an  ordinary  thimble.  It  beats 
five  times  every  second,  three  hun¬ 
dred  times  every  minute,  eight 
thousand  times  every  hour,  four 
hundred  thirty  thousand  times  every 
day.  Rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold,  it 
is  exjjected  to  be  on  duty  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day,  run  in  any  posi- 
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tion  and  take  without  complaint  the 
various  jolts  and  jars  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  It  is  estimated  that  part 
of  its  mechanism  strikes  18,000 
l)lows  every  hour,  or  over  150,000,- 
000  a  year.  Certainly  it  deserves 
the  consideration  of  beinjj  cleaned 
and  oiled  at  regular  intervals.  Kven 
though  the  little  machine  goes  right 
on  running  and  wearing  itself  out, 
it  should  he  serviced  every  12  to  18 
months,  if  it  is  a  man’s  jMX'ket 
watch,  every  8  to  12  months  if  it  is 
a  man's  strap  watch  and  every  6  to 
8  months  if  it  is  a  lady’s  wrist 
watch.  The  smaller  the  watch,  the 
more  often  it  should  be  cleaned  and 
oiled. 

Xo  matter  how  tight  the  case  or 
how  carefully  it  is  kept  from  dust 
and  dirt,  a  watch  still  needs  clean¬ 
ing.  Otherwise  the  destructive 
powder  which  forms  as  the  old  oil 
wears  out  will  grind  the  high  polish 
off  the  pivots  and  jewels  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  friction  will  wear  the  watch 
and  impair  its  timekeeping  accuracy. 

Th*  S«flsitiv«  Mainspring 

Every  owner  of  a  watch  should 
understand  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
mainspring.  If  you  can  fin<l  occa¬ 
sion  to  explain  its  temperamental 
disposition  to  your  customer,  you 
will  be  a  real  missionary  and  save 
many  a  fine  watch  from  being  ac- 
cu.sed  of  being  “no  good.’’ 

Watchmakers  tell  us  tliat  replac¬ 
ing  a  broken  mainspring  is  the  most 
called  for  job  in  watch  repairing, 
aside  from  broken  crystals.  Xo 
matter  how  finely  constructed  the 
watch,  this  super  sensitive  ribbon  of 
steel  is  apt  to  break  at  any  time 
and  for  no  apparent  reason.  Xeed- 
less  to  say,  the  occurrence  is  often 
charged  against  tlie  record  r)f  the 
watch. 

-Xccording  to  leading  authorities, 
it  is  a  disturbance  in  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  steel  which  causes 
a  mainspring  to  snap.  Though  it 
may  be  occasioned  by  an  unusually 
heavy  jar.  it  is  more  often  the  re- 
.sult  of  a  sudden  change  in  tempera¬ 
ture.  Statistics  show  that  mo.st 


mainsprings  break  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat,  and,  though  the  exact 
connection  is  not  evident,  more 
break  during  thunder  showers  than 
at  any  other  time. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  high  grade 
watch,  kept  in  proper  repair,  could 
last  five  hundred  years  or  longer. 
Of  course,  you  are  not  likely  to 
have  a  customer  who  expects  to 
need  a  watch  for  five  hundred  years. 
Xevertheless.  this  should  lie  a  po¬ 
tent  selling  jioint  and  show  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  life  of  a  watch 
depends  upon  its  care. 

Watch  owmers  usually  fail  to 
realize  that  if  a  watch  has  a  hard 
fall  or  knock,  it  should  I>e  at  once 
taken  to  a  reliahle  watchmaker. 
Though  it  may  continue  to  run.  the 
chances  are  that  it  has  suffered  an 
injury  of  some  sort — -perhaps  a 
broken  jewel  which,  if  not  taken 
care  of.  will  have  serious  results 
later  on. 

Warning  Against  "Quacks" 

Another  piece  of  missionarv 
work  which  naturally  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  .salesman  is  teaching  peo¬ 
ple  to  beware  the  "fiuack’’  watch¬ 
maker.  who  lures  the  public  by  ad¬ 
vertising  ridiculously  low  prices  and 
ruins  their  watches  by  his  incom¬ 
petence  or  wilful  dishonesty.  Good 
parts  are  apt  to  lie  replaced  by  worn 
or  inferior  material  which  does  not 
fit.  In  an  attemjn  to  make  the  sub¬ 
stitute  replacements  fit.  other  parts 
of  the  watch  are  bent,  warpefl  or 
s])iung  and  the  watch  damaged  be¬ 
yond  re])air. 

Jobs  for  a  Specialist 

Cleaning  and  oiling  is  also  a  job 
for  the  expert  w’atchmaker,  since  it 
requires  that  the  watch  be  taken 
ai)art  completely.  Scruimlous  care 
must  lx*  used,  for  the  smallest  i)ar- 
ticle  of  dirt  or  moisture  might  ea.sily 
make  the  whole  ixrformance  use- 
les.s.  Es])ecially  is  this  true  of  the 
tiny  l)aguette.  We  are  told  that  to 
clean  one  of  these  re(|uires  that  the 
sight,  nerves  and  delicate  touch  of 
the  watchmaker  be  about  perfect. 


Since  taking  proper  care  of 
a  watch  consi.sts  largely  in 
knowing  what  not  to  do  the 
following  “iH-ohibitory  rules” 
should  prove  helpful  to  your 
customers : 

Holpfui  Don't's  for  Watch  Owners 

Don't  let  your  watch  go  without 
cleaning  and  oiling  till  it  breaks 
down.  Have  it  serviced  regularly. 
Don't  wear  your  watch  if  the  crys¬ 
tal  is  broken,  loose  or  out.  Dirt 
will  seep  in. 

Don't  shake  or  jar  your  watch  if  it 
stops ;  take  it  to  your  watch¬ 
maker. 

Don't  expect  your  watch  to  be  un¬ 
damaged  after  you  have  dropped 
or  knocked  it.  Take  it  to  your 
watchmaker  at  once. 

Don't  wear  y(jur  watch  to  the  sea¬ 
shore  or  let  it  touch  water.  A 
single  drop  of  salt  water  may  ruin 
it  in  an  hour.  If  you  should  get 
it  wet,  give  it  “first  aid”  by  open¬ 
ing  the  case  and  rinsing  the  move¬ 
ment  in  fresh  water.  Then  fill  it 
with  alcohol  or  oil  (preferably 
kerosene  or  motor  oil )  and  rush 
it  to  a  watchmaker. 

Don't  wrap  your  watch  in  cotton 
wool. 

Don't  set  your  watch  by  public 
clocks.  Get  the  correct  time  from 
your  jeweler. 

Don’t  open  the  case  to  your  watch. 
Don't  allow  your  watch  to  come  in 
contact  with  face  {X)wder. 

Don't  try  to  regulate  your  watch 
yourself.  You  may  damage  it. 

Don't  exjxct  a  wrist  watch  to  have 
the  timekeeping  accuracy  of  a 
]XH.ket  watch. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  set  your  watch 
back.  If  you  twirl  the  hands  clear 
around  the  dial  to  set  it.  you  may 
hxjsen  the  pinion  that  carries  the 
hands  and  cause  it  to  lose  time 
spasmodically. 

Don't  wind  your  watch  every  time 
you  think  about  it.  Wind  it  regu¬ 
larly,  preferably  in  the  morning. 
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Wind  it  fully.  Over-winding  is 
impossible. 

Don’t  carry  your  wrist  watch  in 
your  handbag  unless  it  is 
wrapped. 

Don’t  put  pictures  or  other  things 
in  your  watch. 

Don't  expose  your  watch  to  electric 
generators ;  it  will  liecome  mag¬ 
netized,  ruining  its  timekeeping. 

Because  their  mechanism  is  larger 
and  more  sturdy,  clocks  do  not  re¬ 
quire  the  same  detailed  care  as 
watches.  Nevertheless,  manufactur¬ 
ers  tell  us  that  the  same  general 
rules  apply.  Most  people  impose 
upon  their  clocks  to  the  extent  of 
letting  them  go  without  being 
cleaned  or  oiled  until  they  actually 
stop.  They  should  be  serviced  by  a 
reliable  jeweler  every  two  years. 

Dampness  and  temperature 
changes  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
well  to  tell  ycjur  customer  to  exer¬ 
cise  reasonable  care  against  placing 
a  clock  where  it  will  be  hot  one  day 
and  cold  the  next,  or  where  the  sun 

IS  YOUR  STOCK 

HE  far-sighted  salesman  knows 
that  keeping  his  stock  in  “apple 
pie”  order  is  one  of  his  most  impor¬ 
tant  duties.  In  fact,  the  most  allur¬ 
ing  advertisements,  reinforced  by 
the  most  clever  salesmanship,  can 
seldom  overcome  the  instinctive  re¬ 
sistance  caused  by  merchandise  that 
is  dirty  and  untidy  in  its  display. 
Realizing  the  need  for  professional 
advice  on  this  subject,  we  have  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  Mr.  Roehrich,  who 
speaks  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
skilled  technician  as  well  as  the 
practical  department  manager.  Mr. 
Roehrich  says: 

“All  too  often  employees,  who 
would  be  careful  to  the  last  cent  in 
money  matters,  fail  to  realize  the 
loss  indicted  by  careless  handling  of 
delicate  merchandise,  such  as 
watches,  which,  if  not  kept  fresh 
and  polished,  will  lose  their  appeal, 

“Watches  that  have  been  in  stock 
for  some  length  of  time  must  look 
as  attractive  as  the  newest  acquisi¬ 
tions;  leather  straps  and  cords  must 
be  fresh — dials  and  figures  free 
from  tarnish.  This  means  that  in¬ 
finite  care  must  be  e.xercised  from 
the  time  they  are  received  from  the 


.shines  directly  on  it.  Like  watches, 
clocks  should  be  protected  from 
jolts  and  falls. 

In  order  to  keep  correct  time,  a 
pendulum  clock  must  be  exactly 
level.  If  it  does  not  beat  a  uniform 
“tick-tock.  tick-tock”  it  is  nt)t  level. 

Clock  pendulums  are  delicately 
suspended.  If  you  are  called  up»m 
to  move  or  ship  a  pendulum  clock, 
you  should  remove  the  pendulum 
hall  from  the  case  and  .see  that  it  is 
placed  in  a  separate  package,  and 
that  the  pendulum  rod  is  fastened  by 
light  cord  to  the  tack  driven  in  the 
iMittom  of  the  case. 

To  make  a  pendulum  clock  run 
faster,  raise  the  pendulum  ball 
slightly  by  turning  the  regulator  nut 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum. 
Lower  the  weight  to  make  it  run 
more  slowly.  To  make  a  balance 
wheel  clock  run  faster,  move  the 
regulator  very  slightly  toward  the 
letter  “F.”  To  make  it  run  more 
slowly,  toward  the  letter  “S”. 

If  an  electric  clock  becomes  slow 
or  noisy  it  should  be  oiled  with  a 
light  mineral  oil — not  clock  oil. 

WELL  GROOMED? 

manufacturer  until  they  are  deliv¬ 
ered  to  a  customer.  During  ticket¬ 
ing,  photographing  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  handling  incident  to  jnitting 
them  on  display,  they  should  be  car¬ 
ried  in  clean  velvet-lined  trays  and 
removed  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  or 
appropriate  little  protective  bags. 

“.\void  fingering  the  stwk  as 
much  as  ixtssible.  Hold  the  watches 
hy  the  bows  or  straps  and  wear  cot¬ 
ton  gloves  when  handling  the  clocks. 

“During  the  daily  inspection  of 
the  stock  on  display,  pads  should  be 
rearranged,  empty  ones  removed 
and  fingermarks  carefully  erased 
from  the  goods.  Fingermarks,  of 
course,  are  an  inevitable  annoyance 
that  goes  with  showing  merchan¬ 
dise  to  a  customer.  When  time  is 
available,  it  will  be  wise  to  remove 
them  before  replacing  the  goods  in 
the  show  case.  This  will  make 
things  easier  the  next  day  and.  be¬ 
sides,  it  is  always  possible  that  an¬ 
other  customer  will  wish  to  see  the 
same  merchtindise  a  few  minutes 
later.  For  removing  fingerprints, 
use  either  a  chamois  skin  or  a  dry 
woolen  cloth.  The  cleaning  cloth — 
or  chamois  as  the  case  may  be — 


should  he  stored  away  from  dust 
and  not  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
When  it  becomes  soiled,  it  should 
he  discarded. 

“No  polishing  |X)wder  of  aiiv 
kind  should  be  used,  as  it  could  soil 
the  leather  attachments  of  the 
watches,  or  jterhap.s  settle  in  the 
grooves  of  the  crystals  or  the  joints 
of  the  cases.  Should  scratches  on 
watch  ca.ses  withstand  superficial 
chaining,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  movement  and  straps  and 
have  the  case  repolished. 

“For  silver  clock  frames,  silver 
ix)lish  paste  may  Ite  used — verv 
sparingly — for  outer  cleaning.  How¬ 
ever.  the  safest  way  will  Ite  to  have 
the  works  removed  and  then  make 
a  thorough  joh  of  cleaning  and  re¬ 
finishing  the  case.  Metal-gilt  clock 
frames  should  receive  jtarticular 
care,  as  fingermarks  in  a  very  short 
time  may  become  imprinted  beyond 
any  possibility  of  removal. 

“A  periodical  inspection  which 
can  be  carried  on  by  stages  through 
the  entire  stock  is  advisable  in  or¬ 
der  to  detect  broken  mainsprings, 
crystals,  tarnished  dials,  etc.  As  far 
as  the  movements  are  concerned,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  have  them  at  all 
times  freshly  oiled.  Therefore — 
barring  emergeneies — it  should  be  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  never  to  deliver 
a  ivatch  from  stock  iviihout  having 
the  'ivatchmaker  go  over  the  move- 
ment  and  check  up  on  the  timekeep¬ 
ing.  Such  precautionary  measures 
will  forestall  trouble  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  customer, 
because,  while  most  people — partic¬ 
ularly  those  to  whom  the  point  has 
been  exjdained — will  understand  the 
eventual  need  for  adjustment,  they 
will  be  justly  provoked  if  a  new 
watch  fails  to  run.  The  opportunity 
for  “checking  up”  on  the  watch  may 
be  made  by  suggesting  the  necessity 
of  engraving  initials,  etc.,  or  the 
need  for  resizing  the  attachments  to 
the  proper  wrist  dimensions.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  practice  of  engraving 
monograms  and  initials  on  watch 
cases  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
assurance  that  watches  wil  be  cher¬ 
ished  and  less  likely  to  be  returned 
for  exchange  or  resold. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  price 
tags  should  he  clearly  written  with 
the  selling  ]irice  in  larger  figures 
than  the  other  markings.  For 
watches,  it  is  advisable  to  also  mark 
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on  the  ticket  the  type  of  metal,  tlie  Iiack.  The  last  has  the  advan- 
karat  f^old.  the  number  of  jewels,  tage  of  jjrotecting  the  case  from 
and  the  make  of  the  movement,  if  scratching,'  while  in  stock,  hut  if  re¬ 
necessary.  1  here  are  several  ways  moved  in  a  hurry  damage  mav  he 
of  putting  price  tags  on  watches —  caused.  Whatever  style  is  chosen, 
tags  .ilM)Ut  ’4  inch  hy  '4  inch  at-  the  tickets,  in  addition  to  being 
tached  with  a  wire,  larger  card-  clearly  written,  must  he  as  incon- 
l)oard  tickets  attached  with  silk,  spicuous  as  possible  and  fastened 
])aper  tags  with  wire  inside  which  loosely  so  that  they  can  he  hent 
can  he  hent  around  the  straps  and  underneath  the  watch  when  it  is  on 
clipiK-d  on.  or  transparent  tickets  on  displav.” 

IT  BEHOOVES  THE  SALESMAN  TO  KNOW 


the  one  for  whom  the  gift  is  l)eing 
lK)ught  are  of  prime  importance. 
Must  it  he  a  general  utility  time¬ 
piece  or  does  its  future  jx)ssessor 
own  other  watches  so  that  this  one 
can  he  s|)ecialized  ?  > 

Cjenerally  s])eaking,  the  sports¬ 
man  or  siKirtswoman  will  apiireciate 
a  sports  model  that  can  “take  the 
knocks".  The  young  woman  with 
lots  of  clothes,  and  plenty  of  places 
to  wear  them,  will  he  thrilled  by  a 
])endant-fol)-clip-hrooch,  a  ring 
watch,  a  necklace  watch,  a  charm 


KX()WIN(/  his  watches  is  not 
enough  to  make  the  watch 
salesman  an  efficient  help  t(>  cus¬ 
tomer  and  employer  alike.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  (|ualifying  as  an  authority 
on  the  merchandise  in  which  he  s])e- 
cializes.  he  should  keep  a  weather- 
eye  on  fashions  in  clothing  and  so¬ 
cial  usiiges  ;md  cultivate  a  keen  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  “eternal  fitness 
of  things.”  This  extra  knowledge 
— knowing  what  should  he  worn 
with  wh:it  and  when — will  jtrove  in¬ 
valuable  ill  selling  the  idea  of  more 
than  one  watch  and  in  helping  the 
customer  to  make  a|)])ropriate  se¬ 
lections. 

June  Hamilton  Rhodes,  who  di¬ 
rects  the  activities  of  the  Jewelers’ 
Publicity  Committee  and  .skillfully 
coordinates  jewelry  ;md  clothing 
fashions,  has  many  interesting 
things  to  say  alxmt  watches  and  the 


de|)endahle  wrist  watch  of  yellow 
gold,  which,  in  the  smart  plainness 
of  its  design,  is  the  envy  of  ;dl  her 
friends. 

.SjK-aking  of  the  well  dressed 
man.  our  jewelry  fashion  arbiter 
tells  us  that  he  should  have  either 
a  wrist  watch  or  a  gold  or  ])latinum 
watch  and  chain  for  daytime  wear 
and  a  thin  evening  watch  with  a 
chain  and  gadgets  for  the  end  of 
the  chain  that  has  no  watch  on  it. 

Concerning  the  “eternal  fitness  of 
things",  common  sense  is  the  sales¬ 
man's  only  reliable  guide.  It  will 
•Stand  you  in  good  .stead  at  all  times, 
hut  most  especially  when  you  are 
called  upon  to  help  a  customer  se¬ 
lect  a  gift  watch.  Xaturally  the 
personality  and  social  i)osition  of 

FIND  THE  '^SIZZLES''  I 


watch  or  any  of  the  uj)  to  date 
novelties,  while  the  young  man 
alxuit  town,  who  has  leisure  for  so¬ 
cial  affairs,  will  dote  on  such  novel¬ 
ties  as  cigarette  case,  lighter  and 
watch  combinations. 

Though  the  (ptiet  little  homelHxly 
will  iKThaps  ])refer  a  utility  watch 
with  a  <lial  that  is  easy  to  read.  Mrs. 
Rhodes  stresses  the  necklace  watch 
as  a  delightful  gift  for  the  older 
woman  who  “goes  jdaces  and  does 
things”.  “Grandmother,”  she  says, 
“has  seen  a  lot  of  watches  in  her 
time  and  it  is  high  time  she  received 
something  uniciue,  fascinating  and 
decorative.  Xo  woman  is  too  old 
to  he  interested  in  new  jewelry.  In 
fact,  there  are  no  old  women  in  the 
world  today." 

1  YOUR  MERCHANDISE 


way  they  should  he  worn.  .Among 
other  things,  we  learn  from  her 
that  the  well  dressed  woman  chooses 
a  cord  wri.st  watch  to  w’ear  with  her 
tailored  suit.  With  her  daytime 
blacks,  her  black  and  print  cn- 

senihles  and  other  kindred  cos¬ 
tumes.  she  wears  a  round  or  octa¬ 
gonal  wrist  watch  of  yellow  or  red 
gold.  Her  summer  or  southland 
prints  and  her  spectator  sjx)rts 

dresses  look  smart  with  one  of  the 

cunning  little  charm  watches  of 
stainless  steel  worn  on  a  Ilexihle 
bracelet  of  the  same  material.  P'or 
her  .social  engagements  —  bridge, 
luncheons,  informal  evening  parties, 
matinees  and  receptions — she  wears 
her  diamond  wrist  watch  with  its 
diamond  bracelet,  or  perhaps  a  little 
watch  encrusted  with  diamonds, 

suspended  hy  a  cord  from  her  neck 
like  a  pendant  jewel. 

The  college  girl  who  must  live 
life  according  to  .schedule,  picks  a 
not-too-small  and.  therefore,  highly 


O  IZZLl^.S”.  according  to  Elmer 

^  Wheeler,  “are  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  why  your  prospect  will  want 
to  buy.” 

Your  merchandise  is  chock-full 
of  “sizzles",  so  why  not  take  Mr. 
Wheeler's  advice  and  carry  on  a 
systematic  “sizzle  hunt’’?  Then 
make  a  study  of  offering  the  right 
“.sizzle”  to  the  right  customer  at  the 
right  time. 

Laying  aside  .such  ajjjiarent 
sizzles  as  beauty,  utility,  durability, 
intrinsic  value,  etc.,  there  arc  num¬ 
erous  other  “sizzles”  which  have 
what  we  might  term  a  “.s])ecialized 
appeal”  that  is,  while  their  pulling 
power  may  he  negligible  with  some 
customers,  with  others  they  can  be 
the  deciding  factor.  P'or  example,  it 
might  mean  little  or  nothing  to  the 
business  man  to  know  that  a  certain 
watch  resi.sts  magnetic  currents,  but 
with  the  mechanic  who  works 
around  electricity  it  coidd  clinch  a 


sale.  Certainly  the  fact  that  “there 
will  be  no  more  broken  fingernails" 
from  o])ening  her  watch  bracelet  is 
a  i)otent  ajipeal  to  the  lady  with 
long,  beautifully  groomed  nails,  but 
to  aiKtther  it  is  perhaps  relatively 
unimportant.  The  man  who  re¬ 
mains  impervious  to  the  argument 
that  the  watch  he  admires  would 
last  a  life  time  may  react  instantly 
to  the  “sizzle”  contained  in  the  in¬ 
formation  that  it  was  made  after 
the  model  designed  for  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  King  George.  .\  lady  may 
be  uninterested  in  a  certain  clock 
until  told  that  it  is  a  reprcKluction 
of  one  of  Eli  Terry’s  early  .Ameri¬ 
can  creations  or  that  its  C(»unter- 
l>art  once  told  time  for  some  his¬ 
torically  famous  i)erson. 

"Sizzles”  like  gold  are  "where 
you  find  them”  and  the  more  you 
know  alKiut  your  merchandise  the 
more  you  will  be  able  to  find. 
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Various  stamping  and  drawing 
operations  in  clock  making. 


CORSETS 

HOSIERY 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


CURSK'l'S  arc  news  aj^ain  after 
weeks  uf  restini];  iti  promotion¬ 
al  (loklrums.  “lanij;;  'n>rso" 
licadlines  are  l)t“ing  hacked  uj)  by 
commendable  co])y.  It  hasn't  been 
easy  for  an  advertising;  co])ywriter 
to  put  into  few  words  bow  the  new 
sillmnette  may  Ik*  achieved,  but 
some  have  done  it  nobly  and  well. 
It's  no  sim])le  matter  to  convince 
either  the  of  .American  women 
who  constitute  our  basis  of  “nor¬ 
mal'’  figures  or  the  other  that 

to  be  in  fashion  they  must  stretch 
themselves  into  a  new  form.  l»nt 
it  is  being  d(»ne,  admirably. 

“Illusion  "  is  the  big  word  of  the 
moment.  .Snhstantial  construction 
changes — the  lifting  of  the  bust  to 
create  a  hmger  body  line  and  the 
use  of  stronger  fabrics  to  mold  hips 
and  llatten  hacks  are  offering  a 
g«H»d  background  for  corset  inomo- 
tion  for  this  spring. 

One  of  the  livest  ])romotions  we 
have  seen  f(»r  pre-kaster  business 
was  <lone  by  lionwit  Teller.  They 


.stressed  their  "Xew  h'rench  Line” 
with  the  “lengthened.  limber  look” 
for  spring  suits,  d  ying  in  with  this 
was  an  ad  for  their  Mermaid  Cor¬ 
sets.  (  )f  the  corsets  they  said,  "The 
new  Trench  clothes  may  be  loose 
and  easy.  Ifut  the  corset  that  goes 
itnder  them  must  mould  the  figure 
in  a  long  supple  line  from  high 
bo.som  almost  to  the  knee — the 
limber  line  of  a  mermaid.  It’s  the 
highest  type  of  corsetry.”  Sketched 
were  a  girdle  at  $69.50  and  an  all- 
in-one  reaching  almost  to  the  knee 
at  $79.50. 

*  *  * 

rite  W  atiamaker  Xew  York 
Downstairs  Store  is  tiot  the  usual 
basement  but  ratber  a  store  for 
ctireer  women,  particularly  for  the 
W’jill  Street  business  women  who 
can  dash  there  by  Subway  during 
luncb  bour.  Wanamaker's  reitorts 
ibat  atiy  effort  put  forth  iti  catering 
to  this  type  of  customer  and  by 
giving  ([uick  service  at  the  noon 
hour  pays  well.  This  customer  rec¬ 


ognizes  what  she  wants  as  soon  as 
she  sees  it  atid  rarely  makes  a  re- 
turti.  The  corset  dejtarttnent  here 
is  one  of  the  stiai)i)iest  we  know. 
Cooperation  lK*tween  the  ready-to- 
wear  and  corsets  is  “])resto.”  Here 
a  busy  secretary  can  dash  in  with 
a  .salesjterson  from  the  ready-to-wear 
department  with  a  few  suits  or 
dres.ses  over  her  arm,  can  throw 
her  hat  on  a  chair,  drop  her  purse 
at  her  feet,  have  a  foundation 
garment  adjusted  carefully  to  her 
while  she  decides  which  outer 
garment  she  wants  to  try  rm 
first.  Xot.  jK*rhaps.  the  happiest 
way  of  selecting  a  season’s  outfit, 
yet  the  i)roof  of  the  api)reciation  of 
.such  service  is  in  the  fact  that  that 
downstairs  store  is  doing  a  land 
office  business  on  career  women.  A 
pre-Easter  offering  on  corsets  there 
announced,  “The  great  Mainbocher 
started  it — the  Downstairs  Store 
adapts  it”,  and  featured  a  long-torso 
foundation  at  $2.85.  It  was  de- 
•scrilx'd  as  “23  inches  long  with  an 
endless  waistline  which  begins  be¬ 
low  the  bust  and  continues  below 
the  hip  bone.” 

*  *  * 

An  excellent  promotion  to  tie  in 
the  dress  and  corset  clepartments  in 
stores  was  staged  by  Flexees  in 
Franklin  Simon’s.  Attractive  man¬ 
nequins,  paired  according  to  figure 
tyjK's  paraded  through  the  floor  of 
ready-to-wear  and  corsets,  one 
wearing  a  fimndation  garment  under 
a  negligee  and  her  twin  wearing 
a  street  costume  to  show  the 
pro]x*r  l)asis  for  the  costume.  The 
figure  types  shown  were  the 
“Grecian”  or  average  figure,  the 
“I'-gyptian”  or  full  bust  type  and 
the  “Debutante”  or  junior  figure. 
A  Flexees  representative  was  on 
the  floor  for  consultation ;  newspap¬ 
ers  announced  the  event  and  a  win¬ 
dow  on  the  v38th  Street  side  had 
fcKindations  and  an  announcement. 
'I'he  manne(|uin.s  abso  paraded  on 
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the  street  Hoor.  The  event  look 
place  when  the  store  was  open  for 
the  evening. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Shadow  boxes  played  a  large 
part  in  recent  promotion  by  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus  of  their  first  door 
rubber  garments.  The  promotion 
was  called  “Not  For  The  Very 
Thin”  and  featured  four  garments; 
Princess,  a  step-in  with  an  outer 
belt,  an  all-in-one  with  an  outer  belt 
and  a  simple  all-in-one.  Three 
shadow  boxes  were  placed  in  the 
department  in  which  corseted 
models  about  two  feet  high  were 
wearing  featured  garments.  Run¬ 
ning  along  the  wall  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  were  blow-ups  of  figures  at 
sport  or  daily  activities  with  gar¬ 
ments  corresponding.  The  hour 
glass  cut  out  theme  used  in  the  de¬ 
partment  was  blown  up  for  a  win¬ 
dow  display  in  which  a  full  size 
figure  was  displayed.  Prices  were 
clearly  indicated.  A  feature  of  the 
promotion  was  the  advertised  l)ook- 
let  put  out  by  Kleinert’s,  “Not  for 
the  Very  Thin’’  which  contained 
diet  menus,  calorie  chart  with  sug¬ 
gested  foods,  a  weight  record  and 
an  exercise  chart.  Of  especial  in¬ 
terest  are  chapters  on  reducing  the 
bosom,  several  which  deal  with  the 
dangers  of  reducing  and  one  in 
particular  which  urges  dieters  not 
to  talk  about  diet — just  do  it  and 
be  smug  if  you  must — but  be  quiet 
about  it.  Foundation  garments,  of 
course,  are  brought  into  the  pages 
with  emphasis  on  building  a  corset 
wardrobe  and  not  wearing  a  gar¬ 
ment  just  l)ecause  “it  is  still  good” 
when  perhaps  it  has  lost  all  value 
to  make  the  contour  one  would 
wish  to  have. 

♦  *  ♦ 

B.  Altman  &  Company  give  their 
customers  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
Imt — “You  may  be  handsome  but 
you  still  need  help  .  .  .”  they  say 
in  their  corset  promoticm.  Pointing 
to  a  specific  custotner  they  say, 
“You  probably  have  the  prettiest 
figure  in  the  whole  school,  but  our 
Young  Colony  Corset  salon  is  in¬ 
terested  in  keeping  it  that  way.” 

*  *  * 

Abraham  &  Straus  talk  about 
“The  tailored  waistline  .  .  .  Waist¬ 
lines  for  spring  are  trim  and  lean. 
.  .  .  Before  a  suit  or  fitted  reefer  is 
purchased,  you  must  give  time  and 
care  to  your  figure.” 


Franklin  Simon's  offer  as  a  street 
floor  item  a  feather  weight  control 
pantie  and  girdle  wliich  stresses 
washing  ([ualities.  Your  columnist 
has  been  looking  for  centuries  for 
someone  who  would  use  the  pro¬ 
motional  possil)ilities  of  waslial)ility 
of  foundation  garments.  Sell  the 
fact  that  corsets  are  lx*nefited  by 
washing.  No  woman  ever  wore  a 
wet  corset — get  her  to  buy  a  second 
while  the  first  is  drying.  New  life 
and  new  form  are  given  corsets  by 
careful  laundering. 

*  *  * 

Another  street  floor  item  is  being 
offered  by  Bloomingdale's.  It  is  a 
criss-cross  girdle  or  detachable 
crotch  pantie  in  bags  "to  keep  them 
fresh.” 

*  *  * 

Arnold  Constable  &  Company 
went  in  for  corset  display  in  a  big 
way  when  they  had  all  their  win¬ 
dows  dressed  in  grey  with  the 
center  focal  point  a  grey  corset  on 
a  regulation  form  in  each  window. 

*  *  * 

Summer  corsets  are  featuring 
some  new  nets.  The  new  fabrics  are 
strong  and  controlling  but  very  oi)en 
for  ventilation.  'Phose  proving 
jxjpular,  with  inner  belt,  are  being 
shown  buyers  at  Crown  Corset. 
-Also  a  lace  front  satin  rayon  bra¬ 
ssiere  is  a  good  summer  item  at 
this  house. 

National  Posture  Week  OflFers 
Window  Prizes 

Following  up  last  year’s  National 


Posture  Week,  S.  H.  Camp  & 
Company  are  again  promoting  the 
week  for  this  year.  May  0th- 11th. 
riiey  are  advertising  in  national 
magazines  and  putting  out  a  70 
page  “National  Posture  Week 
Planning  (juide”  containing  dram.v 
tic  educational  exhibits  for  interior 
and  window  displays  for  those  who 
are  equipiied  to  distribute  Camp 
garments.  They  tell  us  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  country  will  again 
cooperate  together  with  public  and 
other  health  groups.  Six  cash 
prizes  will  be  offered,  they  an- 
nouuce,  for  the  best  Camp  window 
<lis])lays  in  department  an<l  special¬ 
ty  stores. 

In  the  Ciuide  which  Camp  is 
issuing,  they  reiKtrt  that  there  will 
l>e  suggestions  for  newspai)er  and 
direct  by  mail  advertising,  radio 
talks,  lecture  iwograms,  methods  for 
gettting  publicity,  for  gaining  tlx 
cooperation  for  imblicity  for  educa¬ 
tional  ])rograms.  for  bringing 
women  into  cor.set  departments  and 
for  tying  in  with  the  educational 
activities  and  jniblicity. 

For  the  window  (lis])lay  judges 
they  have  selected  the  following 
committee;  Irving  Fldridge,  l)is- 
]>lay  Manager.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com¬ 
pany;  .\llxrt  Bliss,  President,  of 
Bliss  Display  Corporation,  New 
York;  and  J.  B.  McCann,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Association  of 
Display  Managers.  Frank  H. 
Kaufman  will  supervise  for  the 
Cant])  organization. 


The  Flexees  fashion  show  af  Franklin  Simon,  New  York,  dramatized 
the  idea  of  fitting  the  foundation  to  both  figure  and  costumes. 
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S.  H.  CAMP  A  COMPANY,  Jackson,  Michigan  •  Officos  in  Now  York,  330  Filth  Avonuo  •  Chicago,  Morchandisa  Mart  •  Windsor,  Ontario  •  london,  fngiond 

EDUCATION  BEFORE  SALES.  Camp  training  will  equip  your  personnel  to  better  serve  your  customers.  Enroll  now  (tuition  free) 
.  in  one  of  these  Camp  Regional  Training  Courses;  April  8,  9,  lO—Des  Moines,  Kirkwood  Hotel.  April  17,  18,  I9--Memphis, 
Hotel  Peabody.  April  24,  25,  26— Charlotte,  N.  Car.,  Charlotte  Hotel. 
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Fashion  and  Finishes  in  Spring  Hosiery 


new  ligliter  stocking  shades 

are  high  fashion  in  hosiery  de¬ 
partments  and  reports  have  it 
that  the  suntans  and  the  soft  rosy 
l)eiges  are  well  in  the  lead  in  popu¬ 
larity  as  we  go  to  press.  Some  New 
York  stores  advertised  a  single 
shade.  For  instance  B.  Altman  fea¬ 
tured  “Tanagra  'I'an,  the  warm, 
sunhaked  terra  cotta  of  those  deli¬ 
cate  figurines  from  ancient  Greece”  ; 
and  Best  &  Co.  promoted  “Forget- 
Me-Not  ...  a  soft  rose  color,  ideal 
foil  for  Spring  navy  and  black." 

Hosiery  with  black  heels  has  had 
metropolitan  promotion,  particular¬ 
ly  at  B.  .\ltman  and  Stern  Brothers. 
.At  .Altman  they  were  ingrains  at 
$1.95  and  Stern’s  hose  were  at 
$1.15.  Recently  musical  instru¬ 
ments  and  blow-ui>s  of  musical 
scales  have  been  used  by  I.  Miller 
and  Macy  in  conjunction  with 
musical  names  for  the  hosiery 
colors.  Swivel  socks,  by  Lord  & 
Taylor,  “The  heelless  wonders,  like 
nothing  in  the  hand — hut  heavenly 
on  the  foot — rib  stitched  in  spirals. 
Knit  to  fit — no  matter  how  you  slip 
them  on  .  .  .  no  shrinkage  problem 
— no  need  for  sock  dryers.  .And 
when  you  buy  them  they  look  like 
wool  ‘sausages’  packaged  in  cello¬ 
phane.”  They  were  offered  in 
white,  navy,  light  blue,  maize,  j)ink. 
turquoise  and  red,  at  $1.50  a  pair. 

It  has  been  ix)inted  out  to  us  by 
stylists  that  this  year  should  have 
adfled  importance  for  hosiery  if  the 
sledge  shoes  take  on  the  momentum 
shoe  people  expect  they  will.  From 
the  top  price  stores  to  the  chains 
they  are  being  promoted  for  both 
style  and  comfort,  but  no  hosiery 
department  has  yet  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention  which  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  with  such  eye-attracting  foot¬ 
gear  the  hosiery  “Ijetter  be  good.” 

*  ♦  * 

There  is  nothing  new  about  ho¬ 
siery  coordination  as  a  promotional 
thought,  hut  no  season  opens  with¬ 
out  new  iKJssihilities.  This  season 
l(M)ks  to  be  one  of  high  color  acces¬ 
sories  with  the  e.xception  of  hosiery. 
Because  of  the  vivid  greens  and 
reds  in  hats  and  handbags  for  the 
conservative  greys  and  navys,  ho¬ 
siery  can  get  its  place  in  the  picture 
In  leaning  over  backwards  in  being 


conservative,  say  stylists.  .As  one 
.aptly  ])Ut  it.  “.A  whisper  in  a  hectic 
iDom  .so  often  bring  about  a  hush.” 

If  hosiery  should  he  conservative 
and  neutral,  there  are  more  iM)ssi- 
hilities  of  selling  multiple  sales  with 
the  economic  impulse  of  matching 
otld  stockings.  .A  six  pair  i)romo- 
tion  on  two  colors,  three  each, 
seems  in  order  right  now. 

Last  month  we  talked  about  the 
hosiery,  or  lack  of  it,  on  window 
m<anne(iuins.  With  the  increase  in 
the  trend  toward  monotone  back¬ 
grounds  in  windows,  the  legs  cer¬ 
tainly  have  not  got  “it”  if  they  do 
not  live  up  to  the  rest  of  the  dis¬ 
play.  I'he  sickly  pink  plaster  legs 
downright  hurt,  both  the  store  and 
the  beholder.  .Anyone  want  the  hare 
leg  vogue  to  come  hack?  The  cost 
of  window  displays  in  most  stores 
has.  to  -say  the  least,  gone  on  the 
upward  graph  line,  the  small  sum 
stockings  would  cost  wouldn’t  add 
much  and  that  plain  background, 
l)articularly  when  it  is  in  the  grey 
tones,  absolutely  forces  the  hare  or 
badly  stockinged  leg  on  the  shop- 
jter’s  attention. 

Effects  of  Now  Finishes 
on  Standard  Constructions 

.An  interesting  report  has  been 
issued  by  the  United  States  Testing 
Company  on  the  relation  of  hosiery 
con.struction  to  sjxxial  finishes, 
riiey  say  that  years  ago.  when  tin 
weighting  of  silk  fabrics  became  a 
wide  practice,  considerable  difficulty 
existed  in  obtaining  a  heavier 
weight  fabric  free  from  brittle 
yarns  and  a  harsh  feel.  I'lie  report 
went  on  to  .say  that  it  w.'is  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  silk  fabric  to  be 
weighted,  had  to  he  ccjiistructed  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of 
weighting  that  was  eventually  to  be 
added.  Experiments  were  noted  on 
the  use  of  tin  salts  and  chloride. 
Then  the  question  was  brought  up 
as  to  “whether  adequate  research 
work  has  been  done  on  the  physical 
constructions  of  hosiery  that  is  to¬ 
day  l)eing  treated  with  synthetic 
resinous  finishes.  We  note  that 
many  of  the  su])pliers  of  synthetic 
resins  have  conducted  studies  on  the 
swelling  and  expansion  of  various 
yams  when  inquegnated  with  re¬ 


sins.  but  we  do  not  think  that  the 
various  research  studies  have  been 
translated  into  jwactical  hosiery 
constructions  for  the  l)enefit  of  the 
knitters,  dyers  and  finishers. 

"h'or  e.xample,  hosiery  which  was 
previously  finished  with  a  surface 
coating  of  finishing  materials,  may 
have  been  entirely  sati.sfactory.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  made  of  a  highly 
twisted  yarn  such  as  a  crepe,  and  if 
the  finisher  were  instructed  to  treat 
this  same  hose  with  a  synthetic 
resin  .so  as  to  give  a  more  or  le.ss 
jiermanent  finish,  it  is  wondered  if, 
with  the  impregnation  of  the  fibers 
with  synthetic  resinous  compounds, 
the  swelling  and  expanding  action 
of  the  fibers  themselves  might  not 
set-up  a  chafing  and  cutting  action 
verv  similar  to  the  old  problem  that 
faced  the  silk  people.  We  know  that 
coni|)ounds  to  lubricate  the  yarn  are 
necessary  in  conjunction  with  these 
new  hosiery  finishes. 

“Instead  of  just  taking  all  the 
basic  hosiery  constructions  that 
have  for  years  been  finished  with 
the  regular  finishing  materials,  why 
wouldn’t  it  he  a  better  idea  to  give 
definite  study  to  how  these  so- 
called  “basically  constructed  hose” 
could  he  so  changed  as  to  better  ab¬ 
sorb  and  hold  these  synthetic  re¬ 
sinous  finishes?  Lowering  the 
twist  is  the  first  thought  that  comes 
to  mind. 

“There  is  no  que.stion  hut  that 
these  synthetic  resinous  finishes  for 
textiles  have  a  great  future.  It  is 
agreed  by  all  that  the  surface  has 
just  been  scratched  in  so  far  as 
their  many  uses  are  concerned. 

“The  ixiint  we  wish  to  make  is 
that  instead  of  just  assuming  that 
resinous  finishes  may  he  used  on  all 
types  of  hosiery  with  a  resulting 
improvement  in  quality,  it  should  l)e 
understood  that  resinous  finishes  do 
have  the  inherent  ability  to  greatly 
improve  hosiery  if  the  basic  con¬ 
struction  of  the  hose  itself  is  such 
that  the  yarns  and  fibers  may  l)e 
impregnated  without  brittleness, 
harshness  and  loss  of  strength. 

“It  is  one  thing  to  put  a  surface 
finish  f)n  yarns  of  hosiery,  but  when 
there  is  an  absorption  of  the  finish 
by  the  fibers  themselves,  or  the  fib¬ 
ers  become  impregnated  with  the 
synthetic  resinous  finishes,  then  the 
entire  basic  characteristics  of  the 
filxTs  change,  and  the  yarns  and 
hosiery  mtide  of  such  fibers  should 
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Misty  sheerness,  excjuisile  JuIJness  anJ  JeUcacy,  crystal  clear  color  and  freshness  •  .  .  the  ' 
very  essence  of  hosiery  sales  successes  .  .  .  are  sealed  into  the  fibres  for  miles  more  wear, 
resistant  to  snays  and  runs  and  spots  when  the  hosiery  is  DURABEAU  Finished. 

AT  KNITTIN6  ARTS  EXPOSITION— ROOTHS  2S2-Z$S 

SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.  Mf  r*.  of  Textile  Soap*,  Softener!,  Oila,  Finislie!  *  Collin*  &  Weatmorelan J  Sta.,  Pliila.  *  St.  Catliarinea,  Ont..  Can. 
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be  changed  to  compensate  for  sucli 
liber  changes. 

*  * 

Xames  for  women's  slioe  and 
leather  colors  for  hall  194<)  have 
been  announced  by  the  Textile 
Color  Card  Association.  They  are: 
Conga  Brown.  Cordovan  Brown, 
Bluejacket  (re]K*aled).  Toffee  I  an. 
I’romenade  (Ireen,  Red  Port,  Mili¬ 
tary  rirey. 

Play  and  camjnis  colors  are: 
Playtan,  X'arsity  (Ireen,  Cheer  Red. 
.\irway  Blue. 

A  stocking  with  a  lacy  effect 
li.sle  top  called  Thrif-Tee-'l'ops 
made  by  (jotham  is  reported  as 
selling  e.xtremely  well  to  the  woman 
who  wants  an  under-a-dollar  “good 
silk”  stocking,  and  wants  it  to  look 
daintv  and  feminitie. 


A  i)erky  little  ad  in  a  Manhattan 
newspaper  of  Martin’s  of  Brooklyn 
had  the  caption,  "Why  does  a 
Chicken  Cross  the  Street?”  This 
caption  is  in  .script  with  an  amusing 
drawing  of  a  hahy  chick  to])iK“d  with 
a  .Scotch  ca]).  heading  across  the 
street,  “because  she  wants  to  buy 
the  exciuisite  ringle.ss  hose  that 
make  her  legs  look  graceful,  beauti¬ 
ful  and  a])pealingly  slim." 

*  ♦  ♦ 

A  five  fool  disi)lay  is  planned  for 
the  i)nnnotioti  of  Bijou  Ho.siery 
which  has  a  beige  (this  sea.son’s 
foremo.st  color)  background.  The 
facsimile  of  their  seal  of  (|uality 
from  the  Utiited  States  'Pesting 
Comi)any  rests  u]>on  a  red  velvet 
l)illow  trimmed  with  gold  braid  and 
tassels. 


New  Size  Series  Planned 

for  Women’s  Cotton  Underwear 


confusion  which  has  long 

existed  on  the  subject  of  sizes 
of  women’s  cotton  underwear  will 
he  ])ermanently  removed  this  fall  if 
the  program  formulated  at  a  recent 
meeting  held  at  the  Association’s 
offices  is  successful. 

This  meeting  was  sixmsored  by 
the  .Xs.sociation  of  Buying  Offices. 
'Phe  Chairman  was  X’^actor  T. 
Chambers  of  the  Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corp.  The  attendance 
was  made  up  of  buyers  and  tnatui- 
facturers. 

At  present  there  is  a  series  of 
women’s  sizes,  14-15-16  etc.;  a 
series  of  misses’  sizes,  12  through 
20.  confined  largely  to  pajamas  and 
a  further  series  starting  at  32.  which 
has  been  adopted  to  some  degree, 
most  particularly  by  the  mail  order 
houses. 

The  32-34-36  series  is  the  only 
one  that  is  predicated  on  bust  meas¬ 
urement.  It  is  this  series  which  will 
he  used  exclusively  hereafter.  The 
comi)lete  series  will  run  from  sizes 
32  to  52.  It  was  the  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  of  the  meeting  to  do  away 
completely  with  the  14-15-16  series 
and  the  12  through  20  misses’  ser¬ 
ies.  The  additional  junior  size 
range  of  11  to  17  will  not  be 
changed. 

The  advantages  to  he  gained  from 
this  re-definition  of  sizes  are  ap¬ 
parent.  Because  of  the  present 


multijdicity  of  sizes,  customers  and 
salespeople  alike  are  frequently  mis¬ 
led.  Customers  often,  when  asked 
their  size,  give  their  dress  size,  only 
to  find  later  on  that  they  have  been 
very  badly  fitted,  inevitably  result¬ 
ing  in  a  return.  This  is  especially 
likely  to  occur  in  those  cases  where 
the  customer  orders  by  mail  or 
phone,  so  that  the  salesperson  is  not 
able  to  recognize  the  mistake.  Con- 
se<|uently.  the  e.stahlishment  f)f  a 
single  size  series  based  on  bust 
measurements  will  greatly  add  to 
customer  satisfaction  and  diminish 
returns  to  the  stores. 

Pile  new  .series  provides  for  addi¬ 
tional  sizes,  which  will  enable  the 
customer  to  get  a  closer  fit.  This 
is  becoming  of  increasing  impor¬ 
tance,  due  to  the  development  of 
style  in  cotton  underwear. 

From  the  manufacturer’s  view¬ 
point.  the  situation  will  he  vastly 
imiiroved.  because  he  will  he  able 
to  actually  save  on  yardage  since  he 
will  he  working  to  a  closer  fit.  Also 
the  buyer's  tendency  to  concentrate 
his  purchases  on  the  larger  sizes  in 
order  to  cover  himself  will  he  cut 
down  when  the  buyer  is  enabled  to 
purchase  more  accurately  on  small 
sizes,  like  32s.  34s  and  36s. 

The  new  size  range  will  apply  to 
all  cotton  underwear,  including 
l^ajamas.  nightgowns,  flannelettes, 
sli])s.  etc.  .Xll  stores  are  being  urged 


This  striking  half-page  ad  fea¬ 
tured  Bamberger's  own  brand  of 
hosiery  at  $1.25  a  pair. 


to  instruct  their  buyers  to  ask  for 
the  new  size  ranges  when  ])lacing 
their  orders  with  manufacturers.  It 
is  believed  that  the  simplified  size 
range  can  become  a  reality  by  this 
fall.  'Pile  ])lan  is  so  eminently  prac¬ 
tical  that  no  resistance  is  expected. 
All  manufacturers  are  being  con¬ 
tacted  and  are  expected  to  coo])er- 
ate.  .XII  those  who  have  already 
been  consulted  have  given  hearty 
approval.  'Phe  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  the  Association 
of  Buying  (Offices,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  themselves,  are  all  in  favor  c)f 
the  jilan.  It  seems  certain  that  it 
will  he  successful  and  that  this 
source  of  annoyance  and  added  cost 
will  soon  jiermanently  cease  to 
exist. 

'Phe  actual  job  of  co-ordinating 
the  efforts  of  all  interested  parties 
will  he  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ready-to-XX  ear  Group  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A..  acting  in  co-operation 
with  the  A.B.O. 

— Edward  Kaylix 
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TO  HELP  YOUR  SALESFORCE  SELL! 

Kleinert’s  Free  Matrix  Book  is  full 
of  sales-training  material. 

Take  Dress  Shields  for  instance: 


To  Giv.  YOU  100% 
on  Grpomlnq 


•  Airlw«< 

•  P»r««C*«OA  •* 


•  OwKk  whQ^ny 

'-^:!jCuniaZSl~ 
D^lill  BRAFORN*  wiih 


1/ 

\  j  upiin  Dnnrunn  whd  | 

\|  HibkirUn  Airiitt'ShitHi  f  v 

•  ..•n  . .  ■....a.,  .g.!  A  \  ,,11,,  f 

"MOtl  THAN  OMI  WAT  TO  TASTIMOUSNISS-,  THI  KIT  TO  SUMISTIVI  SfUJNei 


M«av  «>««r  drest  fhietdl  —  »ot  m«AY  of  th«fn  know 

thor*  ar*  moAy  wOys  to  prOtOCt  tHoif  dfOUOt  —  mony 
diioldi  and  br*-form«  to  fiK  noodi.  Her*  «  your  cu* 

to  iK990iti>>  oolfitq!  So  loro  to  tol  yoir  cmtomon  tt^t  ttioy 
nood  difforoot  ihi«ld»  for  d<ffor«nt  purpotot  ond  poMt  ovt 
why. 

Th#  biq  nowo  tK«  yoor  it  obovt  KWiooft't  Ml  Fothwwd 
Shields.  They  Of*  Kiootifcoily  dotiqnod  to  o#or  the  matt 
protection  et  the  po«nt  of  matt  penpeehen.  Ito 
lanrt  •!  Mm  •raMvl  Thd  it  e  b«9  telmq  po»nt  for  the 
women  who  penpiret  profwoely  Swqqett  to  the  cwttomer 
Kleinert'i  new  Slip-on  with  Ml  Fethioned  Shieldi.  e  tmy  tiqht- 
weiqht  qerment  that  holdt  thieidi  tn  piece  wtth  fhoulder  ttrept 
end  fettem  eniier  the  butHine  with  two  wmqt  of  net  .  ideel 
to  keve  on  hend  when  there  •  no  time  to  tew  in  thieldti 

'  Pin-int”  ere  iwre-fire  for  tupplementery  teleti  They  he  nee» 
end  smooth,  teve  time  end  bother  end  tre  whisked  owt  for 
hinq  in  o  (iffy.  In  pepuler  colon  et  wel  ei  white  end  flesh 


.  .  tell  them  m  colon  for  ted  (ecketii  Airhte  thiekti  ere 
rubbedeti  but  completely  wetetprocf  Suqqett  them  to  the 
women  who  wents  protectteniwithewt  btA  Kleinerts 
Lebel"  Shields  em  bo4eble  end  e  neturel  for  the  wc^en 
mutt  be  completely  festidioos. 


Klpmert  s  new  Ire-form  it  tquyped  with  Airlite  thieldi 
htede  of  deinty  double  net  thet  qmot  effective  uplift.  A  hec 
in-one  qerment  that  wfl  sohre  eny  woman's  wndorerm  prob^ 
lem.  Suqqett  two  of  thesa  to  chenqe  ebeutl  There  s  e  "pln-ln 
Ire-form.  too.  that  comet  with  two  peirt  of  ihieldt  reedy  tc 
be  chenqed  et  e  minute’s  notice.  There  is  e  pert<uler  neeo 
for  qerments  of  this  sort  this  yeer  when  to  meny  lecy  tweet 
en  ere  bemq  worn  Suqqcst  Ire-forms  for  weer  under  every- 
thmq  knitted! 


AS  of  KWmert  s  shields  offer 
stress  this  feet  to  new  custemers  —  they  I 
fidence' 


'' 


to  ^ 


Our  Advertising  Mat  Books  are  crammed  with  in¬ 
formation  about  Notion  Department  Merchandise 
and  how  to  sell  it. 

If  you  have  a  Training  Department,  we’ll  be  glad 
to  send  you  extra  copies  upon  request.  The  more 
your  sa'esforce  KNOWS  the  more  it  will  SELL! 


I.  B.  KLEIXERT  RUBBER  CO. 

48S  fifth  Ave.,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Please  send  Kleinert  Mat  Books  for  our  Training 
Department.  Address  envelope  to : 


«.  PAT.  OPF. 

I.  B.  KLEINERT  RUBBER  CO., 

485  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Requested  by. 


April,  1940 
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By  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn 


INHERE  are  two  yardsticks  by 
which  we  may  measure  the 
constant  rise  and  fall  of  busi¬ 
ness.  One  is  the  yardstick  of  jobs. 
The  other  is  that  of  capital.  Idle 
men  and  idle  dollars  have  always 
meant  depression  in  this  country. 
Busy  men  and  busy  dollars  have  al¬ 
ways  meant  pro.sperity.  So,  “Let’s 
take  a  look  at  the  record”. 

During  the  decade  of  the  “twen¬ 
ties”.  jobs  were  plentiful  with  vir¬ 
tually  no  unemployment.  Through¬ 
out  the  “thirties”,  jobs  have  been  at 
a  premium.  Our  present  unemploy¬ 
ment  (January  figures)  is  estimated 
at  over  nine  million. 

In  the  decade  of  the  “twenties”, 
new  capital  flotations  averaged  over 
four  billion  dollars  ])er  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  “thirties”,  this  dwindled  to 
alH)ut  one  billion.  Right  now.  we 
have  billions  of  dollars  of  “ven¬ 
ture  money”  lying  stalled  on  the 
business  highway.  (')nce  released, 
these  frozen  funds  would  jtrovide 
jobs  for  millions  of  unemployed. 
They  lie  waiting  for  ju.st  one  thing 
to  hai)i)en — for  the  traffic  lights  that 
confront  business  to  turn  to 
"green”. 

BusiiMss  Enterprise  Essential 

.American  business  is  the  great 
National  Provider.  It  is  business, 
not  government,  that  provides  all 
the  taxes  and  the  gainful  jobs.  The 
only  real  hope  for  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  are  struggling 
desperately  to  find  employment  lies 
not  in  government  enterprise,  not  in 
political  “pump-priming”  hut  in 
improved  business  conditions. 

The  best  veay  to  start  helping 
business  is  to  stop  the  things  that 
are  hurting  business.  The  first 

thing  to  stop  is  government  ex¬ 
travagance.  Our  national  debt  has 
almost  tripled  during  the  past  de¬ 
cade  and  is  still  growing  in 
the  billions  annually.  The  next 

problem  is  that  of  ta.xation  which 
has  almost  doubled  during  the  i)ast 
ten  years.  Last  hut  not  least, 

comes  the  i)roblem  of  government 
competition  with  i^rivate  enteri)rise. 
This  practice  is  unsound,  uneco¬ 


nomic  and  un-American. 

I,  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  business  men,  am  in  favor  of  all 
constructive  reforms.  But  social  re¬ 
forms.  in  order  t(»  he  lasting,  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  business  re¬ 
covery  and  reemployment.  What 
we  have  had,  however,  is  reform 
without  real  recovery,  ll'hat  we 
must  have  is  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

The  first  .step  towards  this  goal 
is  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O.  Pui)lic 


\  .SPECLALLY  designed  ad- 
dressing  machine,  announced 
by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine 
Company,  provides  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  on  work  where  a  limited 
number  of  re])eat  mailings  to  the 
same  names  does  not  warrant  the 
use  of  address  plates  or  stencils. 

Since  it  handles  pre-stufFed  en¬ 
velopes  easily,  this  new  Burroughs 
Front-Insertion  Typewriter  Ad¬ 
dressing  Machine  effects  further 
worthwhile  savings  by  permitting 
the  envelope-contents  to  he  inserted 
in  advance  by  the  printer,  or  by 
clerks  during  spare  time,  so  there 
will  he  no  delay  in  mailing  after  ad¬ 
dressing.  This  Buroughs  also 
brings  new  advantages  to  the  ad¬ 
dressing  of  empty  envelopes,  post 
cards,  notices,  labels,  shipping  tags, 
etc. 

Forms  are  dropped  in  the  ma¬ 
chine’s  front-feed  chute  rather  than 
inserted  around  the  platen.  Align¬ 
ment  is  automatic.  In  the  case  of 


to  remember  that  “What  Helps 
Business  Heli)s  A’ on”.  The  ne.xt 
step  is  to  demand  that  government 
shall  cease  its  hostile  attitude  to¬ 
wards  private  enterjirise.  nusiness 
men  are  not  Economic  Royalists. 
Most  of  them  are,  on  the  contrary, 
Economic  Realists.  They  realize 
that  a  cf)untry  cannot  spend  itself 
into  prosperity  any  more  than  a 
man  can  drink  himself  sober. 

The  American  business  machine 
is  “all  tuned  up  and  rarin’  to  go”. 
Ju.st  give  it  an  open  n»ad  and  it 
will  soon  prove  again  that,  in 
.4merica,  no  one  can  stop  us  but 
ourselves! 


cards,  empty  envelopes,  labels,  etc., 
several  copies  can  lie  placed  in  the 
chute  at  one  time  and  each  removed 
as  it  is  completed.  The  chute  may 
have  one  or  more  depth  limits  for 
various  size  forms,  or  for  writing 
in  different  positions. 

A  quick-action  pressure  hail  locks 
the  forms  in  place.  This  eliminates 
“slipping”  and  “shadowing”  and  re¬ 
sults  in  neat,  clear  type  impressions. 

Burroughs  electric  carriage  re¬ 
turn.  electric  platen  spacing  and 
electric  capital  shift  are  jiarticular- 
ly  advantageous  on  addressing  work 
since  writing  lines  are  short,  car¬ 
riage  returns  fretiuent  and  capital 
letters  numerous. 

This  versatile  machine  f(»r  corre¬ 
spondence  can  also  he  used  for  re¬ 
port  writing  and  similar  work,  in 
which  cases  the  forms  may  l)e  fed 
around  the  platen  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  Any  style  of  type  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  f)n  the  new  Burroughs. 


\From  a  radio  addre.^s  on  March  25  in  support  of  Greater 
.Yew  J  orb’s  “If  hat  Helps  Business  Helps  You  "  Campaign.] 


New  Typewriter  Addressing  Machine 
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A  Backbone  That's  Become  An  Appendix?  Morning 
at  Macy's— Honolulu  to  Long  Island  Reader  Reports 
Headache  —  S.R.O.  in  Indiana  National  Cotton  Week 


0B\'1()USLY  there  are  many 
department  stores  throughout 
the  country  that  stublx)rnly 
refuse  to  countenance  over-empha¬ 
sis  of  tlieir  ready-to-wear  at  the  ex- 
{)ense  of  piece  goods — stores  that 
resist  the  widespread  tendency  to 
look  askance  at  the  yard  goods  de¬ 
partment,  to  contract  its  floor  area, 
to  kick  it  upstairs  to  a  poor  loca¬ 
tion.  to  forget  that  only  yesterday 
there  was  no  Seventh  Avenue,  that 
since  piece  goods  'H.'as  the  backbone 
of  a  de])artment  store  it  is  unbe¬ 
coming  and  illogical  tet  suddenly  re¬ 
gard  the  department  as  a  superflu¬ 
ous  ap]XMidix,  a  sui)ernumerary  ap- 
lieiidage  which  can  be  casually  am¬ 
putated  without  any  serious  loss  to 
the  store  as  a  whole.  Consider  brief¬ 
ly  New  York  .  .  .  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Macy  department,  sell¬ 
ing  more  goods  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  its  history.  .  .  .  .Altman, 
where  a  customer  stops  in  today,  as 
yesterday,  to  buy  ^>00  or  $700 
worth  of  cloth  in  a  single  afternoon. 
.  .  .  McCutcheon  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
who  after  85  years  opens  its  first 
suburban  store  and  then  in  January 
1940.  only  thrt'e  months  later, 
leases  an  adjoining  building  devoted 
entirely  to  a  complete  piece  goods 
department. 

.So  it  goes,  bright  spots  right 
across  the  country  :  Columbus,  with 
Lazurus'  re-location  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  elaborate  modernization 
.  .  .  noteworthy  yard  goods  promo¬ 
tions  in  Chicago.  .San  Francisco. 
Maine,  .South  Carolina,  north  and 
south,  coast  to  coast — contests,  sew¬ 
ing  clas.ses.  fashion  shows  .success¬ 
fully  stimulating  interest  in  yard 
goods.  Thread  manufacturers  sell 
a  million  dollars  worth  of  cotton  to 
the  300,000  particijiants  in  a  na¬ 


tional  crochet  contest — one  great 
store  annually  retails  millions  in 
silks  and  synthetics  alone !  .  .  .  Yes. 
\Mrginia,  .American  women  still  like 
to  make  their  own  clothes.  Evi¬ 
dence  : 

Morning  At  Mocy's 

It  was  our  unexpected  good 
fortune  to  lie  in  Macy’s  piece 
goods  department  and  to  observe, 
(piite  accidentally,  that  a  session 
of  the  Sewing  Center  was  about 
to  begin.  It  lasted  from  10:30 
to  exactly  noon.  It  was  an  electrify¬ 
ing  lecture-demonstration  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  Carter,  director  of  the  Center. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  audience,  we 
stayed  the  full  90  minutes  and  left 
reluctantly.  All  75  .seats  were  taken 
before  the  proceedings  began.  By 
the  time  Miss  Carter  had  come  to 
.Act  II  the  audience  had  grown  so 
that  they  were  standing  four-deep, 
here,  there  and  everywhere.  .Audi¬ 
tors  standing  perilously  on  one  leg 
to  lean  around  a  pillar  that  ob¬ 
structs  their  view  of  the  stage. 
Hanging  by  their  eyelashes  to  posts 
of  vantage.  .A  theatrical  producer’s 
dream !  Teaching  made  |xiinless — a 
rapt  audience  that  never  took  its 
eyes  from  the  speaker  for  an  in¬ 
stant  during  the  hour  and  a  half. 
.An  educator’s  Utojua ! 

The  subject — announced  the  day 
before  by  Miss  Carter  in  one  of  her 
regular  radio  talks  over  WOR — 
was  the  sleeve.  The  sleeve  is  the 
most  difficult  comjxjnent  of  a  gar¬ 
ment.  Miss  Carter  made  it  e.xciting, 
enormously  dramatic.  Mayl)e  you 
don’t  like  sleeves,  but  whether 
you’re  a  piece  g<K)ds  man.  or  sell 
real  estate,  life  insurance  or  flag¬ 
poles — whether  you’re  a  clergyman 
or  a  Presidential  candidate,  college 
professor,  actor  or  advertising  so¬ 


licitor — you’ll  learn  a  lot  about  talk¬ 
ing.  selling,  how  to  make  ’em  eat 
out  of  your  hand,  if  you  contrive 
to  hear  Virginia  Carter. 

.A  dynamic,  high-strung-but-calm 
young  w»)man.  Slim,  trim,  wearing 
a  perfectly  simple,  simply  ])erfect 
black  dress  with  a  bit  of  white  frou¬ 
frou  at  the  neck.  Words  ix>ur  from 
her  lips  in  a  torrent.  Her  enuncia¬ 
tion  is  exact,  her  pleasantly  high 
pitched  voice  with  its  ever-rising  in¬ 
flection  is  remarkable  for  its  clarity. 
Words,  explanation,  airy  badinage, 
a  laughable  mimicking  of  the  pre¬ 
valent  shoulder  slum]),  words,  and 
gestures.  Words,  a  mock  reproof, 
lightning-like  cutting  of  cloth  and 
])aper  ])attern.  words  that  gallop, 
gestures,  pinning,  adjusting,  ex- 
j)laining  with  chalk  and  blacklxjard. 
Intent,  gay,  winning,  the  woman  ob¬ 
viously  loves  her  work  and  her 
audience  loves  her,  as  a  salesclerk 
is  shortly  to  whisper  to  you  enthusi¬ 
astically. 

Throwing  Spitballs 

In  a  rapid  parenthesis,  while  sort¬ 
ing  parts  of  a  ])attern,  she  repri¬ 
mands  a  couple  of  venturesome 
dowagers  with:  “I  think  the  front- 
row  girls  are  pretty  disorderly. 
They’ll  l)e  throwing  spitballs  next. 
I’ll  see  them  after  class  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.”  (Pins,  adjusts,  pins,  and 
continues  grimly:)  “This  is  a  fine 
thing !  Here  I  am  devoting  my  life 
to  your  .  .  .  ’’  pins  and  ])auses, 
while  an  auditor  supplies  the  word, 
“glorification.”  “A’es.  that’s  it !  .  .  . 
We  have  a  customer  we  always 
(chuckles)  call  Mrs.  Tarzan. 
Charming  woman  but  insists  all  her 
fittings  be  made  while  she  stands 
with  her  arms  high  overhead,  for 
she  says  her  test  of  a  sleeve  is, 
‘Can  I  reach  mv  hatl)ox?’  .  .  .  Like 
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tills."  (Miss  Carter  puts  finger¬ 
tips  on  top  ot  nearby  door  Iranie. 
'I'liere  is  laughter  and  she  resumes 
snipping  and  sorting.) 

Then  discusses  the  human  elbow. 
She  doesn’t  think  it’s  iiretty.  Re¬ 
grets  that  it  needs  sleeves  that  arc 
comfortahle  hut  not  baggy.  “Aver¬ 
age  human  body  fits  into  itself  like 
a  jig-saw  puzzle.  You  can  fold 
yourself  up  like  a  Chinese  umbrella 
and  put  yourself  in  the  hall  um¬ 
brella  stand.  Now  here  is  an  im¬ 
portant  muscle.  It’s  rubbery. 
'I'liat’s  as  it  should  he  .  .  .  ’’  More 
talk  of  muscles,  tendons,  articula¬ 
tion.  here  and  sprinkled  throughout 
the  talk.  You  have  heard  that  Miss 
Carter  was  youngest  student  at 
New  York’s  National  .Academy  of 
Design.  That  the  scissors  flash  in 
her  flying  fingers  is  to  he  accoutited 
for  by  her  having  opened  a  shop  in 
the  West  50’s  when  she  was  a  pig¬ 
tailed  girl  of  16.  designing  theatri¬ 
cal  co.stumes.  Then  in  later  years 
running  a  factory  of  .S(X)  workers 
in  Florence,  Italy — laces,  lingerie, 
leather  goods,  royal  family  trous¬ 
seaux.  etc.  Today  she  is  regarded 
by  museums  and  collectors  as  an 
authority  on  tooled  leather,  majoli¬ 
ca.  16th  Century  lace  and  things  like 
that. 

Turns  15  cents  Into  $125 

“I  want  a  model,  jilease.  Will 
you  come  up  and  pose  for  me  a  few 
minutes?  Thank  yfiu.”  .\n  elderly 
scholar  steps  to  the  low  platform. 
Words,  gesticulation,  ejaculation, 
demonstration,  explanation  .  .  . 
“Mrs.  Greene  says  she  has  a  sloping 
.shoulder.  Fine.  Now  .  .  .’’  (Cuts, 
pins,  adjusts.)  “.  .  .  Fine.  That’s 
swell  .  .  .  you  see.  imjxirceptihle 
irregularities  .  .  .  you  must  know 
how  to  manipulate  the  drape.  It’s 
easy.  See?  When  I  say  ‘drape’, 
don’t  think  of  Grecian  things.  It’s 
simply  the  way  it  falls.  Tliis  is  a 
digression.  I’ll  show  you  how  to 
make  a  $125  circular  skirt  out  of  a 
15-cent  jiattern.  There  are  six  mil¬ 
lion  patterns  like  this.  Now  I  can 
make  a  pleat  that  .s]iraddles.  See? 
That  helps  about  9914  (percent.  I 
don’t  know  how  I  got  on  to  this. 
I’m  not  doing  it  to  show  oflF  my 
free-hand  cutting,  I  assure  you.’’ 

.\  question  from  the  audience. 
Something  about  adjusting  the 
sleeve  so  that  the  cross  threads  are 
(larallel  with  the  floor.  She  swings 


about  from  her  blackboard,  cocks 
her  head  on  one  side  to  listen  atten¬ 
tively,  then  stifTens  as  .she  gathers 
the  full  import  of  the  question,  rolls 
her  eyes  Cantorishly,  pouts  and 
jiauses  in  dramatic  preface,  leans 
forward  and  with  a  de.s])airing  note 
in  her  voice  to  emphasize  her  deep 
conviction — all  this  in  a  few  sec¬ 
onds — replies  to  a  stout  woman  old 
enough  to  be  her  mother:  “Hut,  my 
dear  child,  this  is  no  hlaiikct  rule. 
\'une  of  my  rules  are !  They  must 
be  tempered  to  the  occasion.  When¬ 
ever  you  discover  a  rule  better  suit¬ 
ed  to  your  own  problems,  use  it. 
Forget  mine\  No  need  to  be  so 
loyal  to  me  and  my  rules.” 

She  races  on  breathlessly,  tire¬ 
lessly.  eager  as  her  audience  that 
half-stands  to  make  sure  they’re  not 
missing  any  detail  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

Yes.  a  remarkable  performance. 
Held  her  audience  in  the  hollow  of 
her  hand.  You  decide  that  X’irginia 
Carter  could  give  all  the  high- 
jiowered  orators,  college  professors 
and  salesmen  you’ve  ever  listened  to 
a  headstart  of  six  furlongs  and  beat 
’em  to  the  tajie. 

National  Cotton  Week 

The  Cotton-Textile  Institute, 
sponsor  of  the  event,  announces 
through  its  manager.  Charles  K. 
Everett,  that  National  Cotton  Week 
will  he  celebrated  May  17  to  25. 
This  tenth  annual  observance  will 
continue  through  eight  consecutive 
business  days,  opening  on  a  Friday 
so  as  to  include  two  busy  week¬ 
ends. 

“In  this  promotion,  as  indeed  in 
connection  with  all  activities  in  ex¬ 
tending  cotton’s  usefulness.”  said 
Mr.  Everett,  “cottons  arc  jirojected 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  sales 
ap]>eal  and  merchandising  merits. 
In  face  of  the  numerous  refine¬ 
ments  and  improvements  to  make 
cottons  more  serviceable  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  it  is  felt  that  this  year’s 
Cotton  Week  slogan  C.\EL  FOR 
COTTON  WHEN  YOU  BUY 
has  approjiriate  justification.  Be¬ 
cause  of  cotton  being  essentially  an 
all-.\merican  industry  and.  more¬ 
over.  one  bearing  an  important  re¬ 
lation  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
jiractically  every  .American  product, 
the  traditional  Uncle  Sam  figure 
has  been  selected  as  the  keynote  of 
this  year’s  poster.” 


Honolulu  to  Long  Island 

Pursuing  our  textile  researches  in 
the  public  library  of  a  small  Kjwn 
on  Long  Island,  we  recently  came 
across  a  16-page  illustrated  pamph¬ 
let  that  had  come  a  long  way.  It 
interested  us.  Apparently  it  had 
caught  the  fancy  of  many  neighlxirs, 
too.  for  a  count  showed  that  since 
the  iiamphlet’s  receipt  a  few  short 
months  ago  39  subscribers  had 
withdrawn  it  to  read. 

Title:  “Patterns — Their  Selec¬ 
tion  and  .Alteration.”  By  Hedwig 
(Jtremba.  Published  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu.  T.  H. 
The  work  represents  “Co-operative 
Extension  Work  in  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  University  of 
Hawaii  and  U.  S.  Dept,  of  .Agricul¬ 
ture  Co-operating,  .Acts  of  Con¬ 
gress,  1914.”  It  appears  that 
Frederick  G.  Krauss  is  director  of 
the  Service  and  that  Miss  Otremba, 
author  of  the  booklet,  is  County 
.Agent  at  Large.  The  list  of  staff 
members  is  colorful  and  tyiiically 
.American.  It  includes :  Martha  L. 
F.der,  Kauai  County;  Hong  Lin 
Wong,  assistant :  Kiyo  .Arita  Naka- 
tami.  Kathryn  Shelhorn.  Elsie 
Hayoshi  and.  from  Maui  County, 
Moto  Machida  Okawa. 

This  treatise  on  patterns  is  re¬ 
freshingly  direct  and  definite,  suc¬ 
cinct  and  stream-lined.  Its  hypo- 
the.sis  is:  “.A  well-fitting  pattern  is 
essential  to  successful  home  dress¬ 
making  and  in  order  to  obtain 
such  a  iiattern  careful  selection 
and  alteration  is  necessary.  Com¬ 
mercial  pattern  companies  select 
])atterns  to  fit  average  or  normal 
size  figures.  These  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  individual  figure.” 
The  author  states  her  belief  that 
“diflferent  pattern  manufacturers 
use  diflferent  systems  of  measure¬ 
ment.  so  that  a  certain  size  in  one 
make  of  jiattern  will  not  correspond 
exactly  to  the  same  size  in  another 
make." 

The  section  of  the  booklet,  “How 
to  Take  Body  Aleasurements”  is 
illustrated  with  drawings  indicating 
how  to  determine  waist,  shouHer, 
hip.  bust  measurements  as  well  as 
width  of  back,  chest  etc.  Caution¬ 
ing  dressmakers  to  test  a  pattern 
invariably  before  using.  Miss 
Otremba  suggests  that  “this  saves 
time  and  makes  the  work  a  jileasur- 
able  undertaking.”  More  illustra¬ 
tions.  then  a  few  pages  devoted  to 
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CONSISTENT  NATIONU  AOVERTISINfi  ASSURES 
INCREASIN6  VOLUME,  FASTER  TURNOVER  .  .  . 


\  /t  /S  ,fu\\pagei  in  ^he  court- 

_  powerful  magazines  reaching  one 

out  of  every  two  women  in  your  city  ...  re¬ 
minding  women  . . .  selling  women  .  . .  in¬ 
creasing  your  volume  and  profits. 

Let  our  representative  help  you  work  out  a  balanced  stock,  dramatic  pro¬ 
motions  and  coordinated  selling  plans  . . .  take  full  advantage  of  “TALON” 
opportunities. 


Fastener 


The  Biggest  Single  Item 
in  notions —backed  by  this 
dominating  advertising  — 


THE  TALON  FASTENER  IS  ACKNOWLEDGED 


the  finest  product  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Over  500  million  now  in  use. 
the  slide  fostener  that  has  consistently  given  satisfaction  to  millions  of 


102,922,341  tOVERTISINS 
HESSAtES  III 


the  slide  fostener  with  the  Automatic  Self-Lock. 


LIFE.  McCall’S 
LAOIES'  HOME  JOURiNAL 
TRUE  STORY 

SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 
COLLIER’S.  VOGUE 
HARPER'S  BAZAAR 
GOOD  HOUSEKKPING 
YOU,  AAADEMOISELLE 


•  •  •  the  slide  fostener  backed  by  millions  of  dollars  of  advertising  and 
general  publicity. 

•  •  •  the  slide  fastener  successfully  merchandised  by  practically  every 
department  store  in  the  U.  S. 

•  •  •  the  slide  fastener  featured  in  cooperative  promotions  with  fabric  and 
pattern  companies. 

•  •  •  the  slide  fastener  that  mointoins  continuous  school-to-store  promotions. 


TALON  70  t.l 


DRITZ-TRAUM  COMPANY,  INC. 

^  Wiif  Adaim  SirMt,  Chicago  11-15  Eatf  26Ht  Sfroot,  Now  York,  N.  Y.  833  Morkot  Siroot,  Son  Francisco 

Distributors^ packe^gud  TALON  Fasttmrs 
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checking  the  pattern  by  means  of  a 
foundation  pattern. 

Methodically,  and  with  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  a  George  Rector  cook  book, 
the  pamphlet  goes  on  to  show  the 
reader  how  to  decrease  the  size  of 
a  pattern,  to  shorten  a  pattern,  to 
lengthen  it,  to  increase  its  width, 
to  shorten  the  sleeve,  to  decrease 
its  width,  to  increase  the  upper  part 
of  sleeve  for  a  large  upper  arm,  and 
so  on  as  to  waist,  hip.  shoulder  and 
bust  until  18  aspects  of  measure¬ 
ment  have  been  covered. 

"How  Rare  Is  a  Perfect  36"? 

Well,  it’s  a  thought-provoking 
booklet.  Is  its  author's  hyix)thesis 
well-founded?  How  many  home 
dressmakers — let  us  chivalrously 
avoid  calling  a  housewife  a  "home 
sewer” — sew  foundation  garments? 
Xo  estimates  are  at  hand.  But  here 
is  an  ad,  run  by  one  of  the  big  part- 
tern  companies  a  few  years  ago, 
that  seems  to  recognize  the  need  for 
Miss  Otremba’s  words  of  caution: 
“How  Rare  Is  A  ‘Perfect  36’?  .  .  . 
One  hundred  women  come  to  your 
pattern  counter  and  ask  for  a  size 
36.  But  how  many  of  them  are  per¬ 
fect  36’s?  Ten?  Xo.  indeed.  Five? 
More  likely  only  one  or  two.  All 
the  others  have  heavy  shoulders,  or 
wide  hips,  or  long  waists,  or  some 
other  figure  variation.  .\nd  all  have 
their  own  ideas  of  little  changes  in 
neckline,  sleeves,  or  finishes  to 
make  a  dress  ideal.  This  is  no  fault 
of  the  pattern  manufacturer.  He 


must  observe  the  standard  propor¬ 
tions.  He  must  create  styles  with 
volume  appeal.  He  can  not  possibly 
know  or  meet  the  wishes  of  every 
individual  customer.  .  .  .” 

How  summarize  the  situation? 
We’ve  just  talked  with  one  of  the 
leading  pattern  manufacturers  of 
the  country.  He  freely  agrees  that 
barely  one  woman  in  100  has 
a  jKjrfectly  jiroportioned  figure.  A 
sizable  fraction  of  figures  are  almost 
])erfect  but  not  absolutely  i^erfect, 
for  somewhere  there  is  a  fiy  in  the 
ointment,  or  jointmeut,  as  he 
l)hrases  it.  But  he  insists  that  every 
home  dressmaker  is  fully  aware 
that  Nature  invariably  punctuates 
perfection.  .Accordingly  allowances 
are  made  by  pattern  maker  and 
seamstress.  The  pattern  maker, 
realizing  that  it  is  easier  to  “take 
in”  a  pattern  than  to  “let  it  out”, 
cuts  his  paper  just  a  trifle  large. 

Our  manufacturer-informant  fur¬ 
ther  advised  us  that  he  is  not  infre- 
cpiently  called  to  Washington  to 
check  his  product  with  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards,  with  which 
l)ureau  he  and  other  manufacturers 
file  sample  patterns.  He  tells  us 
that  the  Government  has  under  way 
a  comprehensive  study  of  garment 
sizing.  He  bluntly  denies  that  the 
various  pattern  manufacturers  use 
different  measurement  scales.  He 
scoffs  at  the  idea. 

Reviewing  the  foregoing,  it 
would  seem  that  although  Miss 
( )tremba's  little  study  has  consider¬ 


able  value,  she  is  not  justified  in  the 
unqualified  statement  that  “differ¬ 
ent  pattern  manufacturers  use  dif¬ 
ferent  scales  of  measurement,  so 
that  a  certain  size  in  one  make  of 
pattern  will  not  correspond  exactly 
to  the  same  size  in  another  make.” 
Kxactly.  The  word  “exactly”  has 
a  thousand  nuances.  It  should  not 
1k‘  employed  in  such  a  widely  cir¬ 
culated  study  as  Miss  Otreml)a’s 
unless  its  meaning  is  clearly  defined. 

Cotton  Stomp  Plan  Sossion 

Retailers  in  cities  which  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  stamp  program  for 
distributing  cotton  goods  to  relief 
families  through  the  normal  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  will  be  expected  to  at¬ 
test,  when  redeeming  these  stamps, 
that  the  goods  which  they  represent 
were  made  entirely  of  .American 
cotton,  produced  and  processed  by 
.American  labor.  This  was  made 
clear  by  Milo  Perkins,  head  of 
the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corp.,  in  a  conference  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  trade  associations  and 
manufacturers’  organizations.  The 
meeting  was  held  March  8  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel  under  the  aus- 
])ices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association,  with  Major 
Benjamin  H.  Namm,  president  of 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  cotton  stamp  plan,  reported 
in  last  month’s  Bulletin,  will  be 
financed  from  funds  specifically  ear¬ 
marked  by  Congress  as  available 
for  increasing  the  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  (»f  cottoTi.  The  purjxjse  of 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  conference, 
e.xplained  Mr.  Perkins,  was  to  learn 
whether  retailers  could  ascertain 
without  difficulty  whether  cotton 
te.xtiles  in  their  ]K)ssession,  or  due 
to  l)e  delivered  to  them,  were  un¬ 
questionably  entirely  .American.  Be¬ 
fore  adjournment  it  liecame  ap¬ 
parent  that  those  attending  the  con¬ 
ference  were  agreed  that  little  diffi¬ 
culty  would  lie  encountered. 

It  was  suggested  by  W.  Ray  Bell, 
president  of  the  Association  of  Cot¬ 
ton  Textile  Merchants  of  New 
York,  that  retailers  should  con¬ 
sider  such  items  as  low-priced 
handkerchiefs,  many  of  which  are 
made  from  Japanese  bleached  mus¬ 
lin  and  do  not  carry  country-of- 
origin  labels.  Identification  of  old 
inventory,  a  subject  introduced  by 
Erwin  Feldman  of  the  National 
.Association  of  House  Dress  Manu¬ 
facturers,  provoked  considerable 


S.R.O.  in  Indioiia  .  .  .  Two  shows  a  day  for  two  days  filled  Wolf  and  Dessauer's 
auditorium  to  capacity  (600).  Dressmakers'  cards  of  invitation;  elaborately 
printed  programs  identified  each  fabric,  gave  pattern  number,  dressmaker's 
address  and  phone  number.  All  garments  modelled,  from  bridal  outfits  to  play 
suits,  made  by  Fort  Wayne  dressmakers  with  Wolf  and  Dessauer  fabrics. 
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Oi  Sept.  1st,  1939,  we  introduced 

SIMPUCITY  PRINTED  PATTERNS 

promising  our  customers  .  .  . 

1.  A  larger  profit. 

2.  Afaster  turnover  on  your  Simplicity 
stock. 

3.  An  increased  Simplicity  dollar 
volume. 

4.  No  increase  in  investment  or  stock 
control. 


Our  sales  figures  for  the  past  six  months 
-September  through  February  —  fulfill  our 
promises  in  this  manner  .  .  . 


Gross  Dollar 
Profit  Up . 

Unit  Sales  Up . . . 

Dollar  Volume  Up  . 

Inventory  Down . . 


m 

mm 

5%  I 


World’s  largest  pattern  company 


Now  all  of  our  promises  have  been  fulfilled 

Incidently,  it  is  amazing  to  realize  that  during  these  six 
months,  reorders  on  SIMPLICITY  PRINTED 
PATTERNS  averaged  more  than  three  times  their  per¬ 
centage  of  representation  in  the  entire  SIMPLICITY  line. 

Statistics  definitely  show  that  Simplicity  Patterns  are  the 
fastest  moving  patterns  on  earth.  New  and  elaborate  pres¬ 
entations  are  ready  right  now  which  leads  us  to  make  an¬ 
other  promise;  The  Simplicity  Pattern  will  continue  to  be 
the  best  pattern  in  the  world  for  you  and  your  customers. 


discussion.  Mr.  Feldman  proposed 
tliat  all  old  inventory  be  regarded 
as  American,  in  view  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  determining  exact  origin  of 
such  goods,  particularly  those 
bought  through  intermediary  dis¬ 
tributors.  Mr.  Perkins  dissented. 
He  felt  that  the  only  way  to  play 
safe  would  be  for  retailers  to  re¬ 
frain  frf>m  a])plying  .such  old  and/or 
doubtful  inventory  against  sales  by 
-Stamps. 

.•\s  to  which  cities  will  be  selected 
for  try-out  of  the  cotton  stamp 
plan,  Mr.  Perkins  confirmed  the  re¬ 
port  that  cities  which  have  had  ex- 
l)erience  with  the  food  stamp  pro¬ 
gram  will  get  preference.  Similarly 
l)reference  will  be  given  to  cities  in 
which  retailers  evince  willingness  to 
conduct  aggressive  jiromotions  in 
behalf  of  .\merican  cottons  of 
every  descrii)tion. 

Reader  Reports  Headache 

W’e  acknowledge  with  thanks 
receii)t  of  the  following  letter  from 
a  store  executive  long  ])rominent  in 
the  retail  world: 

“So  you  want  suggestions,  Mr. 
Keene?  As  with  Jimmy  Durante, 

I  got  a  million  of  ’em!  Herewith 
two  or  three. 

“Retailers,  especially  retailers  of 
yard  goods,  waste  too  much  time 
trying  to  find  a  new  and  unique 
method  of  presenting  their  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  consumer.  They 
fancy  themselves  as  alchemists. 
They  think  that  by  tomorrow  noon 
they’ll  have  discovered  the  single 
ingredient  lacking  in  the  formula 
which  will  transmute  base  metal  in¬ 
to  gold.  Then,  after  lunch  to¬ 
morrow.  they  plan  to  apply  their 
talents  to  furthering  .some  vaguely 
grand  objective,  perhaps  perpetual 
motion  achieved  by  squaring  the 
circle. 

“I  suggest  that  instead  they  might 
well  .study  the  simple,  obvious 
things  that  im])ede  their  progress. 
Pll  give  you  a  few  illustrations. 

“Let  us  then  look  at  the  typical 
piece  goods  department  with  an  eye 
only  for  the  obvious.  There  is  the 
pattern  department.  A  dozen  women 
are  studying  hooks  spread  on  a 
counter.  Overhead  lighting ;  inade¬ 
quate  for  reading.  Should  have 
desk-type  lamps.  Now  look  at  the 
pattern  l)ooks.  Unnecessary  use  of 
acres  of  white  space,  for  the  de¬ 
scriptive  text  is  set  in  quite  small 


type.  Moreover  most  of  the  various 
pattern  publishers  lean  to  “arty” 
ty|)e  that  is  hard  to  read.  I  mean 
it’s  harder  to  read: 

A  satin  woovn  of  yarn  with  hand 
and  drop*  of  baanty,  qnality  and 
volna  in  piain  coiors  .  .  . 

.  .  .  than  it  is  to  read  the  same 
words  set  in  more  conventional  type 
viz. : 

.4  satin  weave  of  yarn  with  hand 
and  ilrape  of  beauty,  ete. 

“I  say  that  when  an  ,\  look  like 
an  (^.  it’s  tough  on  the  reader.  Re¬ 
member  that  about  half  of  the 
women  iti  a  piece  goods  department 
look  at  ])attern  books  and  half  of 
those  women  are  (jcttiiiq  on  in 
years.  Oculists  tell  us  that  when 
\()U  reach  the  fifty  year  mark  only 
half  as  much  light  is  admitted  to 
the  eve  :is  when  vou’re  20  vears 
old! 

"Xenv  look  at  the  price  tags. 
'I'hey’re  scribbled  and  next  to  un- 
reatlable.  .\  marking  clerk’s  time 
apparently  is  valued  at  $50  or  so  a 
week.  ‘Twas  ever  thus.  Look  at  the 
remnant  jiackets;  you  can’t  1k‘  sure 
whether  the  figures  are  3' 4  or 
yards — ^$5.13  or  $6.15.  Lottk  at  the 
saleschecks.  The  same  design  as  was 
employed  30  years  ago.  The  cheap¬ 
est  i>aper,  new.sprint  that  tears. 
Those  checks,  like  a  lot  of  other 
forms,  aren’t  big  enough  for  in¬ 
telligible  writing.  Stores  still  think 
that  the  costly  errors  that  re.sult  are 
more  than  balanced  by  the  few  pen¬ 
nies  saved  by  being  stingy  with 
])aper.  So  they  continue  to  lose 
customers  and  to  employ  huge  arm¬ 
ies  of  ‘tracers’  in  their  Delivery  and 
Adjustment  departments. 

“Now  look  at  the  placards.  Ace¬ 
tate.  Ninon.  Cire,  Boucle  and  a  lot 
of  other  words  that  the  customer 
doesn’t  understand  or  can’t  pro¬ 
nounce.  (That  big  emollient  manu¬ 
facturer,  after  advertising  his 
Baume  Bengue  for  25  years,  finally 
appended:  (Pronounced  ‘Ben-gay’). 
Nuf  sed,  for  as  promised  I’ve  speci¬ 
fied  a  few  of  many  obvious,  easily 
correctible  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  the  typical  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment.  ...” 

Notion  Weak  Going  Strong 

The  progress  rejxtrt  made  to 
memlters  of  the  National  Notion 
Association  at  mid-March  luncheon 


meeting  held  at  the  Republican  I 

Club,  New  York  City,  indicated  I 

that  widespread  participation  in  I 

National  Notion  Week,  April  22  | 

to  27,  is  a  certainty.  Pledges  are  I 

arriving  at  the  rate  of  more  than  I 

100  a  day.  A  survey  of  the  first  I 

500  resi)onses  from  independent  re-  i 

tailers  was  so  impressive  that  a  | 

tabulation  was  made  for  the  infor-  ! 

mation  of  members  of  the  .\ssocia-  , 

tion.  It  showed  that  of  the  stores 
planning  t(j  join  in  the  promotion: 

58(;i  will  use  added  advertis¬ 
ing  space 

66%  will  ])rei)are  window  dis- 
1)1  ays 

10%  will  employ  radio 

59%  will  u.se  intra-mural  plac¬ 
ards 

67%  will  have  special  depart¬ 
mental  displays 

39%  will  prei)are  si)ecial  en¬ 
velope  stuffers  to  he  mailed 
with  .April  1st  statements.  I 

Many  leading  chains  have  agreed  I 

to  participate  and  their  home  offices  I 
are  preparing  promotional  material  | 

to  be  used  by  member  stores  during  F 
National  Notion  Week. 

700%  Gain  in  10  Years  j 

The  recently  published  annual  re-  I 
])ort  of  Celanese  Corp.  of  .America  I 
showed  that  i)roduction  for  1939  I 

represents  an  increase  of  700%  f- 

over  production  10  years  ago.  Not-  | 

ably  this  has  l)een  accomplished  I 

with  an  increase  of  only  137%  in  | 
investment  in  fixed  assets.  The  T 

Corporation  showed  net  profit  of  | 

$6,374,101  for  the  year  ended  De-  ■  ^ 
cember  31.  1939,  equal  to  $3.53  a  t 
share  on  the  common  stock  after 
preferred  dividends,  which  com- 

l)ares  with  net  profit  of  $2,479,748, 
or  26  cents  a  common  share  in 
1938. 

Books  for  Notion  and 
Cotton  Weeks 

The  Spool  Cotton  Company  has 
published  five  new  l)Ooklets  relating 
to  crocheting — 24  to  32  pages  each, 
profusely  illustrated.  Brief  descrip¬ 
tion  follows : 

Book  No.  142 — Crocheted  Blouses 
with  a  French  .Accent.  Presents  12 
new  crocheted  blouse  creations  by 
Schiaparelli.  .Anny  Blatt,  De  War, 
and  leading  .American  designers. 
Fashion  has  decreed  that  crocheted 
blouses  will  be  very  popular  this 
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Observe  National  Cotton  Week! 


Spring.  particularly  with  the 
jounj;cr  girls. 

H(K)k  Xo.  143 — Chair  Sets  to 
Crochet.  Nearly  every  type  of  room 
has  been  taken  into  consideration. 
Sets  for  living  room,  bedroom,  kit¬ 
chen  and  dining  room.  All  of  the 
chair  sets  described  in  the  hook  can 
be  made  for  dOt*  to  $l.(X)  a  set. 

Ho(»k  No.  14^)— Neckwear  News. 
Fashion-right  intelligence  relating 
to  frilly  collars,  gay  crocheted  hows. 
iKHitonnieres,  jabots. 

Hook  No.  147 — Doilies.  .\  new 
l)ook  offered  at  a  time  when  women 
are  thinking  about  dressing  U])  the 
hou.se  for  spring  and  summer  with 
crocheted  doilies,  runners,  etc. 

liook  No.  14*^ — lodgings  to 
Crochet  and  Knit.  .\n  encycloi)cdia 
of  edging  with  95  modern  designs. 
I'idgings  for  everything  from  bab¬ 
ies'  dainty  clothes  to  colorful  hath 
towels.  (lay  colored  edgings,  dainty 
handkerchief  edgings,  fine  lingerie 
edgings,  distinctive  linen  edgings. 


Ne'w  Spring  Idea 


The  brief  cape  of  Alaska  Seal¬ 
skin  in  "Matara"  brown  joins  the 
parade  of  short,  casual  spring  furs, 
(h^arshall  Field,  Chicago.) 


The  week  of  May  17-25  is 
to  lx?  observed  throughout  the 
United  .States  as  "National 
Cotton  Week".  This  week,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  effort  to  increase 
interest  among  consumers  in 
merchandise  composed  of 
Americati  cotton,  assumes  a 
lieculiar  significance  in  view 
of  the  huge  .surjduses  of  raw 
cotton  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  government  and 
the  continuing  plight  of  cot¬ 
ton  growers. 

Cotton  is  a  traditional 
.American  crop.  In  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  South  it  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  people.  Any¬ 
thing  which  can  he  done  to 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  cotton  south  will  e.xercise 
a  strong  and  favorable  influ¬ 
ence  U])on  the  economy  of  the 
whole  country.  Therefore,  it 
is  well  worth  while  for  retail¬ 
ers  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  jirosperity  of  the  public  to 
interest  themselves  in  this  cot¬ 
ton  problem. 

In  recent  years  cotton  has 
had  stiff  competition  from 
other  natural  and  synthetic 
te.xtile  fibres.  In  addition  we 
have  lost  a  considerable  jiart 
of  our  export  market  for  cot¬ 
ton.  ( )ther  parts  of  the  world 
are  growing  increasing  quanti¬ 
ties  of  cotton  and  are  market¬ 
ing  it  with  some  countries 
which  used  to  he  among  the 
best  customers  of  the  United 
States.  .Ml  this  has  reacted 
seriously  against  the  well-be¬ 
ing  of  a  large  proportion  of 
our  ]X‘()ple.  To  help  solve  this 
problem  is  the  patriotic  duty 
of  all  who  are  .so  jdaced  that 
they  can  contribute.  Retailers 
can  contribute  tremendously. 

Cotton — in  spite  of  these 
unhappy  developments  —  still 
continues  to  be  one  of  the 
mo.st  useful  textile  fibres.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  cotton  is  that  we 
are  all  too  familiar  with  it.  If 


cotton  were  unknowli  and  then 
could  he  brought  in  from  some 
distant  place  it  doubtless 
would  he  regarded  as  a  mar¬ 
vel.  W  e  should  have  buyers 
and  consumers  clamoring  for 
cotton.  Certainly  it  has  its  in¬ 
dividual  ])ro]x*rties  which  are 
possessed  by  no  other  fibre. 

If  now  the  genius  of  Amer¬ 
ican  advertising  men  and 
wt)men  could  he  turned  upon 
cotton  it  would  be  possible  to 
turn  this  trusty  old  drudge  of 
a  fibre  into  a  modern  glamor 
thing.  It  is  time  that  cotton 
was  re-introduced  to  the 
American  public  and  retail 
stores  could  do  no  better  job 
for  themselves  and  for  the  na¬ 
tion  than  to  rally  strongly  to 
this  etf(jrt  to  make  cotton 
things  more  interesting  to  the 
public. 

I)(jn’t  let  some  jaded  adver¬ 
tising  genius  tell  you  the 
American  public  is  sick  and 
tired  of  s])ecial  "weeks"  and 
therefore  your  store  is  too 
sophisticated  to  hack  National 
Cotton  W'eek.  Of  course  there 
are  .some  sophisticates  among 
the  i)ublic  who  are  tired  of 
practically  everything  which 
requires  consistent  and  con¬ 
structive  work,  but  fortunate¬ 
ly  that  is  not  true  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  public.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  Americans  are  simple 
and  earnest  folk  who  mostly 
do  what  they  think  is  exjx'Cted 
of  them.  Their  minds  are 
waiting  for  worth  while  con¬ 
ceptions  and  motivations. 
Your  advertising  and  your 
displays  devoted  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  National  Cotton  W^eek 
can  be  made  interesting  to 
your  public,  profitable  to  your 
store  and  helpful  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  effort  to  solve 
this  huge  problem  of  cotton. 

Go  after  National  Cotton 
Week  in  a  big  way !  Remem¬ 
ber  Mav  17-25,  1940. 

—LEW  HAHN 
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Spring  Song  in  Home  Furnishings 

Suggestions  for  tying  all  the  home  furnishings 
divisions  together  in  a  concerted  effort  to  sell  your 
customer  the  inspiration  of  bringing  spring  indoors. 

By  HELEN  PAINTER 


The  fact  tliat  l^aster  is  early 
this  year  should  he  ca|)italize(l 
hy  every  home  furnishing  sec¬ 
tion  thronjjhont  the  country.  What 
an  o])]K)rtnnity  to  hurst  upon  the 
unsuspecting  public  with  a  well 
Itlanned  and  closely  coordinated  pro¬ 
motion  of  new  attractive  merchan¬ 
dise  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
lure  of  sjiring  is  making  every  one 
tired  of  the  winter  drahness  of  the 
home!  Having  .satisfied  her  first 
urge  to  adorn  herself  in  the  fresh 
colors  of  springtime  by  buying  her 
Easter  finery  early,  the  average 
woman  is  now  in  the  mood  to  turn 
her  attention  to  bringing  some  of 
that  same  freshness,  life  ;md  cttlor 
into  her  home. 

First  of  all  if  you  are  going  to 
have  a  successful  spring  promotion 
in  the  home  furnishing  division,  it 
must  have  the  final  endor.sement  of 
the  management  and  Ik?  headed  up 
by  some  one  like  the  merchandise 
manager  who  has  the  authority  to 
correlate  the  activities  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  departments,  the  decorat¬ 
ing  department,  the  display  depart¬ 
ment.  and  the  training  division.  He 
may,  of  course,  delegate  most  of 
the  actual  work  to  a  style  coordi¬ 
nator  or  a  decorator,  but  the  plan 
must  he  backed  wholeheartedly  by 
the  highest  authority  in  the  store, 
if  it  is  to  succeed.  It  is  important 
too,  that  everyone  understand  from 
the  beginning  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  promotion  of  the  whole 
homefurnishing  division,  and  a  sale. 
The  purpose  of  a  spring  promotion 
is  to  dramatize  the  whole  home  fur¬ 
nishing  division,  and  to  stimulate 
new  desires  in  the  minds  of  custom¬ 
ers,  for  a  more  attractive  and  in¬ 
teresting  home.  It  is  designed  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  whole 
season  of  increased  business.  Inci¬ 
dentally.  it  should  sell  a  good  deal 
of  merchandise  at  the  time,  but  its 
success  is  not  tf)  be  judged  by  the 


results  of  the  moment,  but  by  its 
long  range  stimulus  to  prestige  and 
sales.  ( )nce  this  j)lan  has  been 
agreed  upon  and  enthusiastically 
accejrted  by  the  dei)artments  con¬ 
cerned.  a  definite  jdan  for  its  ex¬ 
ecution  might  include  some  of  the 
following  jKiints: 

Have  a  Them*  Song 

h'very  successful  promotion  must 
be  based  on  a  theme,  some  central 
idea  that  ties  all  the  details  together 
in  an  obvious  unity.  This  theme 
song  must  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  in  windows.  dis])lavs.  adver¬ 
tising.  sign  cards,  etc.,  until  even 
the  most  casual  customer  is  aware 
of  it. 

This  theme  may  be  of  various 
kinds.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
underlying  theme  of  spring  itself — 
bringing  indoors  all  that  light, 
gaiety,  color  and  charm  that  nature 
spreads  so  lavishly  over  the  land¬ 
scape  at  this  season.  This  may  well 
l)e  the  major  theme,  or  it  may  l)e 
sulK)rdinated  to  some  other  idea 
such  as : 

1.  A  Period  Trend,  such  as  the 
vogue  for  English  Regency  or  the 
romantic  charm  of  the  Victorian 
furniture  of  the  Old  South. 

2.  New  Color  or  Colors, 
dramatized  in  many  variations  or 
combinations.  For  example  the 
slogan.  “Spring  Brings  Green  into 
F'ashion’’,  might  l)e  played  up  by 
showing  green  in  the  whole  gamut 
from  yellow  green  to  blue  green — 
shown  in  combination  with  yellow, 
with  brown  or  l)eige,  with  apricot, 
with  wine  or  mauve,  with  rose  red, 
etc. 

3.  A  New  Fashion,  like  the  vogue 
for  flowers  and  frills  especially  in 
bedroom  ensembles  that  have  so  far 
furnished  the  most  dramatic  dis- 
])lavs  in  the  New  York  stores  this 
season. 

4.  A  tie  uj)  with  a  high  class 


magazine  in  the  homefurnishing 
field,  from  which  the  store  would 
gain  ])restige,  and  the  magazine 
publicity  and  probably  paid  adver¬ 
tising. 

Dramotiz*  Your  Th*m*  Song 
in  th*  Windows 

Once  the  theme  has  been  agreed 
upon,  it  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
displays  in  every  department,  as 
well  as  in  the  general  promotion. 
There  is  little  chance  that  it  will  be 
repeated  too  often  as  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  repetition  to  impress  any¬ 
thing  on  the  public  mind,  as  all  good 
])roi)agandists  know.  The  window 
which  presented  Lord  and  Taylor’s 
“Wake  Up  in  a  Garden’’  promotion 
was  a  j)erfect  illustration  of  the 
kind  of  presentation  that  intrigues 
interest  from  the  start. 

Once  inside  the  store,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  should  again  l)e  reminded, 
even  on  the  first  floor,  of  the  home 
promotion.  A  device  used  by  Alt¬ 
man’s  recently,  as  a  general  spring 
tonic,  but  not  tied  up  with  anything 
special,  could  be  used  to  telling 
advantage  in  a  general  spring 
decorating  promotion.  As  one  en¬ 
tered  the  vestibule  of  the  store,  the 
first  sound  that  caught  the  ear  was 
the  gay  chirping  of  canaries  in  a 
big  oblong  cage  surrounded  by 
greenery.  Once  inside,  the  custom¬ 
er  was  aware  of  the  twittering  of 
birds  everywhere.  On  the  ledges 
over  the  entire  floor,  were  fixtures 
of  varied  design,  painted  in  yellow 
and  fresh  yellow  green,  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  yellow  spring  flowers 
surrounding  cages  of  canaries.  The 
effect  was  almost  breath  taking,  and 
although  the  weather  outside  was 
cold  and  the  ice  was  still  falling  off 
the  top  of  the  FZmpire  State  Build¬ 
ing,  inside  spring  had  arrived. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  color  theme  of  a  spring 
decorating  jiromotion  than  yellow 
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Covent  Garden  print  in  two  An  aisle  of  bedroom  9roupings.  Note  how  the  smartness  of 

fabrics,  chintz  and  sateen.  Victorian  stripes  lends  accent  to  the  flowery  effect.  Note  also 

the  doors  which  lead  directly  into  the  bedroom  furniture  section. 

and  yellow  green,  for  they  have  a  i)romotion  and  to  direct  customers  places  to  present  your  theme  in  its 

certain  gaiety  about  them.  Yellow  to  the  spring  opening  of  the  home-  entirety,  whether  it  be  color,  a  peri- 

green  is  an  imix)rtant  new  fashion  furnishing  departments  upstairs.  od  trend,  or  just  the  theme  of 

color,  and  the  yellow  of  spring  Having  been  so  intrigued  with  spring.  There  are  many  ways  to 
flowers  and  the  yellow  green  of  new  the  windows  and  the  first  floor,  the  diflferent  from 

Wiage  are  the  dominant  color  customer  is  almost  sure  to  visit  the 
;  scheme  of  nature  herself.  It  would  home  furnishing  departments,  and  . 

have  b«„  viTv  easy  liy  the  use  of  |.rotebly  she  will  start  with  the  son.  Here  are  just  a  few  of  them : 
sign  cards  and  posters  to  tie  U])  this  model  rooms  on  the  furniture  floor.  Use  larger  windows,  and  in  some 
first  floor  decoration  with  a  home  This  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  cases  make  the  window,  instead  of 
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the  fireplace,  the  center  of  interest, 
by  arranging  furniture  in  front  of  it. 

.Allow  space  back  of  the  window 
for  flower  boxes  of  potted  plants 
and  back  drops  suggesting  far 
stretches  of  country  in  the  distance. 

Use  sheer  fluffy  materials  for 
window'  draping. 

Discard  heavy  rugs  for  distinctly 
lighter,  more  colorful  types  of  cot¬ 
ton,  linen  or  fibre. 

Use  sheer  frilly  bed.spreads  and 
curtains  in  l)ed  rooms. 

Play  up  light  clear  colors,  like 
yellows,  greens,  clear  rose  reds,  and 
plenty  of  white. 

Make  a  feature  of  slipcovers  w'ith 
some  individual  style. 

Don’t  use  too  many  accessories, 
so  that  the  rooms  may  have  a  cool, 
open  look.  Crystal  and  white  acces¬ 
sories  are  both  especially  good. 

Make  use  of  awnings,  terraces 
and  open  sun  rooms  to  give  an  out¬ 
door  effect. 

Have  plenty  of  green  growing 
things  throughout. 

TIm  Drapery  Department 

From  the  furniture  dei)artment. 
the  customer  will  probably  go  to 
the  drapery  department  which 
should  really  be  the  center  of  all 
this  excitement  about  spring.  And 
here  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  dif¬ 
ferent  departmental  division  of 
merchandise  than  that  usually  used 
in  stores,  which  greatly  increases 
the  possibilities  of  its  display  and 


sale  as  a  logical  unit.  'I'he  present 
importance  of  the  bedroom  en¬ 
semble  makes  it  especially  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  curtains,  draperies  and 
some  l)edspreads  should  be  carried 
in  the  drapery  department ;  bed¬ 
spreads,  blankets  and  comfort¬ 
ables  in  the  domestics  department 
on  another  flcxir ;  anfl  boudoir  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  furniture  department 
on  still  another  tlo(jr.  Dressing 
tables  may  be  carried  in  any  or  all 
of  them  and  perhaps  the  house  fur¬ 
nishings  department  as  w’ell.  Today 
bedspreads,  comfortables,  and 
blankets  are  part  of  the  decorative 
scheme  and  should  be  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  adjoining  draperies  and  cur¬ 
tains.  rather  than  with  linen  and 
domestics.  A  customer  should  not 
have  to  run  all  over  the  store  to 
look  at  bedspreads  to  use  with  her 
curtains  and  draperies,  and  from 
the  store  point  of  view,  tw’o  com¬ 
plete  bedspread  departments  mean 
useless  duplication  of  merchandise. 

Lord  Taylor  have  worked  out 
what  seems  the  perfect  solution  by 
grouping  on  one  floor,  draperies, 
uidiolstery.  curtains,  bedspreads, 
blankets.  comfortables.  dressing 
tables,  and  all  bedroom  furniture. 
This  gives  them  an  unusually  fine 
opportunity  to  play  up  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  bedroom  ensemble, 
which  they  have  just  done  very 


dramatically  in  their  "Wake  Up  in 
a  (iarden”  promotion,  in  which  un¬ 
usually  charming  settings  are  shown 
on  both  sides  of  a  long  aisle.  I'he 
frilly,  fiowery  effect  is  emphasized 
throughout,  with  an  occasional 
smart  stripe  or  plaid  to  break  the 
monotony.  There  are  a  number  of 
interesting  fashion  points  that  de¬ 
mand  attention : 

1.  The  floral  theme  was  used 
throughout,  as  the  dominant  pat¬ 
terns  w’ere  almost  all  floral  in  a 
variety  of  textures. 

2.  Much  organdy  was  used,  both 
plain,  embroidered  and  printed  in 
gay  florals.  Most  unusual  of  all 
were  organdy  curtains  and  dressing 
table  skirts,  in  which  floral  bouquets 
from  a  chintz  were  appliqued  on  to 
the  organdy.  These  were  ensembled 
with  the  same  chintz  as  bedspread 
or  wall  covering. 

3.  The  new  cotton  and  rayon 
taffeta  from  Shulman  Abrasli  was 
played  iq)  extensively  in  exquisite 
color  combinations  of  plain,  stripe 
and  plaid.  In  one  case  the  stri])ed 
taffeta  was  used  very  smartly  as 
wall  paper. 

4.  The  same  floral  pattern  ap¬ 
peared  on  both  organdy  and  chintz, 
or  on  chintz  and  sateen  as  in  several 
of  Cyrus  Clark's  fabrics.  This  has 
proved  a  very  effective  device  for 
increasing  the  sales  of  a  given  pat¬ 
tern  as  the  variation  in  texture  en¬ 
ables  a  woman  to  use  more  of  the 
same  design  in  her  room. 

5.  Interesting  decorator's  tricks 
were  evident  in  the  making  of  all 
items  which  included  curtains,  dra- 
])eries.  separate  valances,  bed¬ 
spreads,  comfortables,  dressing  table 
skirts,  dressing  table  stools  and 
boudoir  chairs. 

6.  Many  of  the  beds  had  uphol¬ 
stered  or  slip  covered  head  boards, 
which  were  part  of  the  ensemble. 

7.  The  choice  of  accessories  was 
perfect  throughout,  and  completed 
the  dainty,  feminine  and  colorful 
effect  of  the  whole. 

The  jwesentation  was  excellent 
from  a  publicity  standiroint  as  well 
as  a  decorative  one.  “Wake  Up  in  a 
Garden"  sign  cards  decorated  with 
\’ictorian  red  roses,  were  every¬ 
where.  ribbon  and  lace  bouquets 
were  caught  into  the  fabrics  here 
and  there,  the  wording  of  signs 
called  attention  to  merchandise  in 
other  departments  or  gave  si)ecific 


Mard*ll-Allen  Kandell  drapery  and  dre$sin9  table  skirt  of  lace-trimmed 
or9andy,  ensembled  with  a  matchin9  housecoat. 
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Brings  You  Return  Customers... 
Not  Returned  Merchandise 


Customers  don’t  like  to  buy  blindfolded  .  .  .  the 
"Consumer  wants  to  know”.  .  .  and  incomplete,  or 
inaccurate,  information  at  the  point  of  sale  can 
often  make  for  unprofitable  transactions,  how  can 
you  be  sure  of  reducing  these  dissatisfied  customers 
to  a  minimum? 

The  Crown  Tc'Sted  Tag  or  Label  gives  the  consumer 
the  INFORMATION  which  she  wants  in  selecting  sat¬ 
isfactory  merchandise.  It  gives  instructive  information, 
telling  the  fibre  content  of  the  article  . . .  and  gives 
directions  for  washing  or  dry  cleaning . . .  and  other 


pertinent  facts! 

AND  the  tag  or  label  of  Crowm  Tested  Quality  means 
satisfaction  to  consumers  everyw'here.  It  appears  only 
on  merchandise  which  contains  Crown  Rayon,  mer¬ 
chandise  which  has  been  check-tested  in  accordance 
with  standards  established  by  the  National  Retail  Dry- 
Goods  Asscxiation,  and  approved  by  its  official  ana¬ 
lytical  laboratory,  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau, 
for  various  important  points  of  consumer  satisfaction. 
All  of  which  makes  for  RETURN  customers  and  lessens  the 
return  of  merchandise! 


American  Viscose  Corporation,  200  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.,  The  World’s  largest  Producer  Rayon  Yam 

the  first  name  in  rayon. ..the  first  in  tested  quality 
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Display  featuring  Daltox's  Delfibre  fibre  ruq.  Specifications 
for  the  display  are  available  from  the  manufacturer. 


iniormation  about  the  item. 

Another  version  of  the  bedroom 
ensemble  theme  is  the  variety  of 
sheer,  dainty  ensembles  featured  by 
the  Mardell-Allen  Kandell  Com¬ 
pany,  and  recently  promoted  in  New 
York  very  successfully  by  both 
Wanamaker’s  and  Altman’s.  One 
distinguishing  feature  of  this  group 
is  that  it  is  tied  up  with  a  line  of 
very  attractive  frilly  dresses,  made 
in  the  same  general  design  as  the 
ensembles.  It  makes  an  extremely 
interesting  double  barreled  promo¬ 
tion  and  follows  the  new  trend  of 
tying  up  the  woman’s  clothes  and 
her  home  setting.  Altman’s  did  this 
very  effectively  some  time  ago  in 
their  “Godey’s  I^dy  Rook”  promo¬ 
tion  which  featured  dresses,  cur¬ 
tains  and  dressing  tables  all  inspired 
by  old  Godey  prints. 

Other  Departments 

The  second  big  feature  of  the 
drapery  department  is,  of  course, 
slipcovers.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
current  presentations  is  at  Macy’s, 
where  an  exclusive  sailcloth  en¬ 
semble  of  floral,  stripe,  and  plain,  is 
shown  on  an  aisle  in  a  number  of 
decorative  groupings,  in  varied  color 
combinations,  and  interesting  varie¬ 
ty  of  styles. 

In  another  part  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  a  large  grouping  of  ensembles 
in  these  fabrics  is  shown  in  room 
settings. 

The  carpet  department  can  join 
in  the  general  spring  song  by  fea¬ 
turing  such  attractive  summer  dis¬ 
plays  as  the  one  illustrated  from 
Deltox.  Specifications  for  this  dis¬ 
play  will  be  furnished  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  on  request. 

.Another  clean,  cool-looking  dis¬ 
play,  was  noted  in  Macy’s  rug  de¬ 
partment.  where  the  Nairn  Style 
Show  presents  a  series  of  room  sug¬ 
gestions  featuring  linoleum  for 
walls  as  well  as  floor. 

Space  does  not  permit  giving 
more  than  a  hint  of  the  spring  pro¬ 
motions  in  other  departments.  How¬ 
ever,  the  same  theme  can  be  car¬ 
ried  through  all  of  them. 

For  example,  the  Gift  Shop  can 
feature  flower  carts  brimming  with 
blooms  from  the  flower  markets  of 
Paris,  or  flower  arrangements  in 
vases,  shown  in  lighted  niches  a’  la 
the  Flower  Show.  The  china  and 
glass  departments  can  have  a 
series  of  lovely  table  settings  for 


spring  luncheons,  informal  dinners, 
etc. ;  the  house  wares  department 
can  have  displays  of  gardening 
equipment  and  garden  ornaments 
that  will  make  even  the  most  con¬ 
firmed  city  dweller  hanker  for  the 
country,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

Just  a  word  about  promotion 
technique.  In  addition  to  windows 
and  some  really  good  newspaper 
advertising,  it  is  important  to: 

1.  Adopt  a  color  scheme  and  use 
it  on  all  signs  and  printed  material 
used  in  the  promotion. 

2.  Adopt  a  symbol  such  as  a 
chirping  bird,  a  spray  of  apple 
blossoms,  or  an  upstanding  tulip,  to 
he  used  on  ali  signs,  advertisements, 
or  announcements. 

3.  Use  plenty  of  posters  through¬ 
out  the  store,  announcements  to 


charge  customers  with  bills,  package 
enclosures,  etc.,  not  forgetting  a  tie- 
up  with  ready-to-wear  departments 
when  possible. 

4.  Arrange  for  a  series  of  talks 
or  demonstrations  on  decorating, 
held  in  the  store  and  given  by  the 
■Store’s  decorator  or  a  competent 
outside  authority. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
merchandise  featured  in  this  pro¬ 
motion  should  be  as  smart  and  ar¬ 
resting  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  tlie  store’s  clientele,  and  definite¬ 
ly  saleable.  The  trick  is  to  glorify 
wanted  merchandise  at  wanted 
prices,  by  a  little  originality  in  de¬ 
sign.  and  ingenuity  in  display,  with 
just  enough  items  above  this  level 
to  act  as  the  frosting  on  the  cake. 


This  Lord  &  Taylor  display  features  a  new  Cyrus  Clark  print.  Note  perfectly 
matched  and  centered  patterns  and  the  tailored  type  of  inverted  pleats. 
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--  chothoin's  de  luxe  gift 

boxes  of  winter  and  summer 
weight  biankets  wiii  be  . 

^  odvertised  to  almost  half  I 

o  million  smart  women  in  M 
may  and  june  magaiines, 

^m||V  domestics  buyers  and 

/  departments  who  realiie  I 
/  the  bridal  market  means  I 

CHATHAM  ADVERTISING  REACHES  /  PROFITABLE  CUSTOMERS  /  LIKE  THIS 


EUHN.  NORTH  CAROUHA 
99  CHAUNCr  STREET.  BOSTON 
57  WORTH  STREET.  NEW  TORN  CITY 
300  WEST  >ID>IMS  STREET.  CHICAGO 
fOSTAL  TELtGBAPH  BUILDING.  SAN  PBANCISCO 


/  will  make  ouf-of-seoson 
/  profits  by  promoting  these 
I  items  I  in  white  and  eolorsi  j 
to  their  prestige  customers  I 
and  top-income  families  I 
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Putting  the  Feminine  Influence  to^Work 
in  Saint  Paul 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


ord.  Another  had 
the  Irest  Christ¬ 
mas  week  in  its 
history.  All  had 
a  satisfactory 
December  busi¬ 
ness. 

At  the  time  of 
the  final  meeting 
Mr.  Ridder  read 
a  letter  from 
C.  E.  Lovejoy. 
Vice-President  of  a  national  busi¬ 
ness  magazine,  which  in  part  reads 
as  follows: 

“I  know  that  you  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  that  the  survey 
which  Sales  Management,  the  na¬ 
tional  business  magazine,  has  made 
in  all  counties  of  the  United  States, 
numbering  alxjut  3,000,  shows  Saint 
Paul  in  1939  has  achieved  fourth 
place,  in  retail  sales  per  family. 

“The  prosperity  of  Saint  Paul  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  increase 
of  forty  million  dollars  of  bank  de¬ 
posits  in  1939,  a  percentage  which 
leads  all  cities  of  the  United 
States.” 

Retailors  Prais*  RmuIH 

H.  J.  Seesel,  President  of  Field- 
Schlick,  Inc.,  says: 

“I  feel  that  the  Women’s  Insti¬ 
tute  has  been  very  successful  in 
carr>’ing  out  one  of  its  original  pur¬ 
poses,  and  that  is  to  l)e  helpful  to 
the  merchants  in  understanding 
what  is  expected  of  them  by  the 
women  shoppers  in  Saint  Paul. 

“In  most  instances  the  construc¬ 
tive  criticisms  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  members  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  have  been  beneficial  to  our 
business.  Although  we  enjoyed  the 
largest  volume  of  trade  in  1939  that 
we  have  had  since  the  new  store 
was  orgfanized,  we  feel  that  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Women’s  Institute  were 
responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
sale  of  finer  fashion  merchandise, 
during  the  last  four  months  of  the 
year.” 

B.  H.  Gitchell,  President  of  The 
Golden  Rule,  says : 

“I  assumed  the  presidency  and 
management  of  the  Golden  Rule  in 
January  1939.  It  was  a  matter  of 


immediate  concern  for  me  to  know 
wliat  the  women  of  Saint  Paul 
thought  of  the  Golden  Rule  and  the 
other  retail  stores  in  the  loop.  We 
interviewed  hundreds  of  women  in¬ 
dividually  and  in  groups.  With  few 
e.xceptions  they  had  a  negative  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Saint  Paul  retailing  in 
general,  with  reference  to  their 
merchandise,  their  assortments  and 
their  service.  During  the  organiza¬ 
tion  stages  of  the  Women’s  Insti¬ 
tute  there  was  a  marked  change  in 
attitude.  Their  criticisms  became 
constructive;  they  wanted  to  help 
their  Saint  Paul  stores  improve 
their  merchandise,  their  assortments 
and  their  service.  The  stores  re- 
sj)onded  to  this  renewal  of  customer 
interest  with  a  result  that  the  down¬ 
ward  sales  trend  of  the  previous 
year  was  almost  immediately  re¬ 
versed  and  an  upward  trend  has 
Ix'en  maintained.” 

L.  S.  Gill,  Treasurer  of  the  Em- 
])orium,  said : 

“We  are  glad  to  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  again  express  our  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Saint  Paul  Women’s 
Institute  has  lieen  of  great  benefit 
to  retailing  in  Saint  Paul. 

“The  activities  of  the  Institute 
have  not  only  served  to  make  the 
Imying  public,  both  within  and  witli- 
out  Saint  Paul,  more  Saint  Paul 
minded,  but  they  have  also  inspired 
the  retailers  themselves  to  greater 
effort  and  have  given  tliem  more 
hoi>e  and  confidence  in  the  future.’’ 

Carl  T.  Schuneman,  of  Schune- 
mans.  Inc.,  says : 

“The  Women’s  Institute  has 
given  us  an  impetus  resulting  in  a 
l)etter  net  profit  over  the  same 
months  of  1938  for  practically  each 
month  beginning  in  September 
1939,  which  period  inaugurated  the 
Women’s  Institute.” 

W.  J.  Eiden,  Vice-President  of 
Husch  Brothers,  says: 

“We  are  of  the  very  definite  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  activities  of  the  Women’s  Insti¬ 
tute  are  even  greater  than  it  was 
fair  to  expect  when  this  movement 
was  first  startetl.  It  was  our  im¬ 
pression  in  this  store  that  the  re¬ 
sults  would  be  forthcoming  only 


after  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
We  believe  now  that  a  great  deal 
has  been  accomplished  by  these 
women  in  a  shorter  period  of  time 
tlian  we  had  anticipated.” 

R.  N.  Cardozo,  President  of 
R.  N.  Cardozo  &  Brother,  Inc., 
says : 

“We  have  definite  indications  of 
the  effect  of  Institute  activities  in 
many  valuable  ways.  It  has  given 
.Saint  Paul  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  supporting  their 
retail  stores.  It  has  brought  many 
out  of  town  women  to  the  city  for 
meetings  and  many  women  have 
taken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  stores.” 

Publisher  Ridder  has  already  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  six)nsor  another 
series  of  shows  for  the  fall  of  1940 
and  spring  of  1941.  Retailers  are 
laying  plans  for  an  extension  of  the 
1939  Retail  Group  Promotional 
Plan  into  1940.  This  Retail  Plan  in 
1939  included  an  elaborate  .scheme 
of  illuminated  Christmas  street 
decorations  costing  nearly  $10,000. 
Much  of  this  is  permanent  and 
will  l)e  u.sed  again  in  1940.  Part  of 
these  decorations  remained  up  in 
honor  of  the  famous  Saint  Paul 
W'inter  Carnival  which  was  staged 
at  the  end  of  January.  This  last 
included  a  $35,000  Ice  Palace. 


Clues  to  Beauty  Salon 
Profits 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

That  the  beauty  salon  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  a  difficult  department, 
is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that 
ninety  jjercent  of  department  stores 
lease  theirs  to  concessionaires, 
people  who  “talk,  eat  and  sleep” 
nothing  but  beauty  shops.  But 
whether  the  department  is  store- 
managed  or  leased,  the  competent 
manager  regards  the  following 
jK)ints  to  be  the  most  important  in 
developing  a  successful  salon:  un¬ 
questionably  fine  work;  cleanliness 
and  sanitary  conditions  prevailing 
throughout  the  department ;  every 
courtesy  and  consideration  extended 
to  patrons;  close  adherence  to  style 
trends,  augmented  by  aggressive 
promotional  features ;  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  salon  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  equipment. 


B.  H.  RIDDER 
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During  the  last  six  months,  department  stores 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  invested  nearly 
S2, 000, 000  in  new  National  Cash  Register  equipment 
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The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


Cash  Registers  *  Poiting  Machines 
lonk'loolikeeping  Machines 
Postage  Meter  Machines 
Typewriting  -  loohkeeping  Machines 


Check  -  Writing  and  Signing  Machines 
Accounting  Mochine  Desks 
Anolf\i%  Mochines 
Correct  Posture  Choirs 


Your  Customer  Wants  to  Be  Sold 


By  MAXWELL  I.  SCHULTZ 
Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

This  analysis  of  selling  efficiency  standards  in  drug  stores 
includes  a  number  of  observations  equally  pertinent 
in  the  department  store  field.  Excerpts  from  an  address 
presented  recently  before  the  Associated  Chain  Drug 
Store  Convention  in  New  York  City. 


Nineteen  hundred 

AND  FORTY,  you  all  know, 
is  that  thoroughly  American 
phenomenon — Election  Year.  In  an 
election  year,  the  records  tell  us, 
anything  may  happen  and  usually 
does.  Sometimes  business  goes  up. 
sometimes  business  goes  down — 
hut  let’s  not  j^ermit  the  political 
ballyhoo  to  throw  us  off  our  objec¬ 
tive,  which  is  to  make  our  .sales 
curves  hit  new  highs  in  1940. 

We  have  had  our  depression — 
when  price  liecame  ])aramount. 
Then,  with  price  came  the  rise  of 
private  brands.  There  was  also  the 
increasing  trend  to  ])atronize  the 
variety  store  as  the  ‘community 
and  family’  shopping  center,  with 
its  rapidly  expanding  counters  of 
drug  merchandise. 

Then  we  entered  a  wave  of  legis¬ 
lation,  l)Oth  enacted  and  pending, 
which  concentrated  retail  attention 
on  self-protective  measures. 

Then  came  a  few  wars,  always 
good  keynote  subjects  for  trade  con¬ 
ventions.  To  plague  us  further  was 
the  “threat”  to  regulate  business 
enterprise  which  several  vociferous 
business  men  read  into  the  con¬ 
sumer  movement.  And  now' — to 
add  oil  to  troubled  waters — we  are 
in  election  year,  a  quiet  peaceful 
year  of  mud-slinging,  hrickhatting, 
mayhem  and  libel. 

Meanwhile,  our  customer  has 
l)een  jiatiently  standing  at  your 
counter,  waiting  to  be  served — 
waiting  to  sjiend  money,  to  return 
for  more  merchandise — in  short,  to 
butter  the  bread  in  your  business — 
and  believe  me,  that  customer’s  pa¬ 
tience  has  been  sorely  tried,  even 
abused  by  most  of  us. 

We  need  someone  to  wait  on  her, 
some  one  to  sell  her  your  goods, 
some  one  to  make  her  shopping  trip 
to  your  store  a  pleasant  experience 


and  a  strong  enough  memory  to 
bring  her  hack  again. 

Do  you  supply  that  service?  Are 
you  giving  her  that  caliber  of  sales¬ 
manship?  The  record  says  “No”! 

In  several  recently  com])leted  na¬ 
tional  research  studies,  where  the 
consumer  was  interviewed  in  her 
own  home — the  questions  concerned 
themselves  with  why  ])eople  pre¬ 
ferred  to  ])atronize  a  particular 
drug  store  as  against  competitive 
drug  stores.  The  leading  preference 
for  ])atronizing  a  i)articular  store  as 
listed  by  consumers  themselves,  was 
comrnieut  location. 

'fhe  second  leading  reason  for  a 
drug  .store  preference  is,  and  let  me 
underline  it — better  salesmanship. 

Retter  salesmanship  as  a  reason 
wasn’t  given  for  all  stores.  But  the 
customer  votes  which  brought  this 
reason  up  to  second — and  dominant 
ixjsition — were  from  patrons  of  the 
most  popular  stores. 

Reason  No.  .3  reported  by  con¬ 
sumers  as  to  why  they  ])referred  to 
jiatronize  a  particular  drug  store 
was  “More  confidence  in  the  quality 
of  merchandise  sold.” 

Store  Studies  of  Soles  Efficiency 

Now’  that  I’ve  sketched  briefly 
the  results  of  going  to  the  cu.stom- 
er’s  home  and  talking  matters  over 
with  her,  let’s  progress  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  accompany  her  into  your 
store  and  find  out  how’  w’ell  her  de¬ 
sires  have  been  anticipated  and  are 
being  met  by  her  friend,  the  drug- 
gist. 

The  treatment  accorded  the  cus¬ 
tomer  at  your  counter  is  re]X)rted 
on  Selling  Quotient  Builder  Forms. 

Literally  millions  of  our  test 
transactions  are  thus  rejxjrted  an¬ 
nually.  With  this  tremendous  cross- 
section  of  American  retailing  avail¬ 
able  for  study,  it  is  possible  to  give 


you  a  fairly  authentic  percentage 
estimate  of  sales  efficiency  at  your 
counters,  using  as  a  sample,  several 
thousand  S.O.B.  reports  which  were 
rendered  in  drug  stores,  with  and 
without  fountain  service,  during 
1939. 

.A^t  the  drug  counter,  the  S.Q.B. 
rates  the  salesperson  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  steps  in  the  sale : 

1.  .Approach  to  Customer 

2.  Securing  Customer’s  Attention 

3.  Establishing  Customer’s  Interest 

4.  Trading  Up 
Suggestive  Selling 

6.  Closing  and  General  Perform¬ 
ance 

♦  *  * 

7.  .Appearance  of  Salesperson 

5.  .Ajjpearance  of  Department 
9.  Compliance  w’ith  Store  System 

These  sections  represent  a  logical, 
effective  selling  ])attern  for  retail 
salesmanshi]).  If  the  customer  is 
])ro]X‘rly  carried  along  from  step  to 
step,  then  your  .salesperson  is  capi¬ 
talizing  to  the  fullest  extent  on  each 
customer’s  maximum  buying  jwwer 
— and  the  i)oint-of-sale  becomes  a 
l)oint  of  ma.vimum  profit! 

That  is  certainly  a  practical  sales 
objective.  Unfortunately,  the  sales 
record  of  retail  drug  salespeople 
fell  far  short  of  that  objective  in 
1939. 

Let’s  look  at  it  from  this  angle. 
^'ou  invest  hard-earned  money  in 
newspaper  advertising  space.  A’ou 
e.xhaust  every  effort  to  protect  that 
investment  by  seeing  to  it  that  your 
advertising  sells  your  merchandise. 

P>y  the  same  token,  you’re  also 
investing  in  the  s])ace  occu])ied  by 
each  salesperson  on  your  selling 
floors.  But  I  wonder  how  many 
.sales  talks  you  would  risk  publish¬ 
ing  as  advertisements,  and  feel 
eriually  certain  that  they  would  sell 
your  merchandise! 

You’d  “liquidate”  a  copywriter 
who  de.scribed  your  A^alentine’s  Day 
Clift  Suggestions  as: 

“This  perfume  has  a  good 
smell — my  girl  friend  uses 
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Faster  Service  For  Customers— Accurate  Records  For  You 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN 
THE  NEW  LOW-PRICED 

Burroughs 

MACHINES 


For  Pay-Bill  Departments  •  Will-Call  Departments 


Installment 

Burroughs  now  offers  a  full  line  of  compact 
window-plan  machines  for  cash  receipting  in 
special  departments  of  the  store,  such  as  pay-bill, 
will-call  and  installment  departments. 

The  records  provided  are  both  complete  and 
accurate,  assuring  the  utmost  protection  for  cus¬ 
tomer,  clerk  and  store.  Faster  service  at  the  win¬ 
dow  is  assured  by  the  easy,  simple  operation 
that  reduces  manual  operations  to  a  minimum. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE 


Departments 

Whatever  receipting,  posting  or  accounting  plan 
you  use,  there  is  a  Burroughs  window-plan  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  exactly  meet  your  requirements 
.  .  .  and  at  a  price  far  below  that  of  any  other 
window-plan  machine  you  have  ever  seen. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Ask  your  local 
Burroughs  office  about  these  new,  low-priced 
window- plan  machines  today.  Or,  if  more  con¬ 
venient,  write  direct  for  complete  information. 


COMPANY  •  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


April,  1940 
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some — and  it’s  awful  cheap!” 

Or,  “We’ve  got  chocolate 
candy  for  59^  a  pound.  $1.00 
a  pound,  and  $1.50  a  pound. 
They  all  come  in  heart-shaped 
l)oxes.  Which  one  do  you 
want  ?” 

Think  what  would  happen  to  your 
self-control  if  you  were  asked  to 
okay  that  as  copy  for  an  advertise¬ 
ment  intended  to  sell  your  Valen¬ 
tine  merchandise ! 

Fortunately,  your  ads  will  never 
carry  such  copy — hccuusc  yon  know 
how  essential  it  is  to  “glamorize” 
your  customer  in  j)rint,  to  build  a 
bridge  between  your  customer’s 
needs  and  your  store’s  ability  to 
supply  those  needs,  to  capitalize  on 
customer  psychology  in  the  way 
that  a  facial  cream  advertiser  states 
his  theme:  “She’s  40 — hut  looks 
25!” 

And  yet,  if  these  sales  apf)eals 
are  so  effective  when  properly 
treated  in  retail  “ad”  copy,  why 
shouldn’t  they  be  as  profitable  and 
productive  in  the  daily  contacts  your 
salespeople  have  with  your  custom¬ 
ers? 

To  return  to  the  estimate  of  sell¬ 
ing  efficiency  standards  at  your 
counter,  the  Selling  Quotient  of  all 
drug  store  sales  personnel — exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  fountain  department — 
that  is,  the  average  sales  perform¬ 
ance  your  customers  have  learned 
to  expect  in  drug  stores  is  77.2%, 
definitely  below  the  profit-safety 
line. 

♦  *  * 

The  findings  covering  the  drug, 
toiletries  and  miscellaneous  depart¬ 
ments  point  out,  ver}’  glaringly,  the 
following : 

Approach  to  Customor.  This 
])hase  of  the  sale  covers  the  first 
moments  of  contact  between  cus¬ 
tomer  ami  salesperson.  Our  studies 
show  that  the  customer’s  initial  im¬ 
pression  of  sales  treatment  in  your 
stores  has  a  quotient  of  84.8%. 

Securing  Customer's  Attention 
has  a  quotient  of  86.4%.  This  is 
surprisingly  low  when  you  consider 
this  phase  deals  mainly  with  the 
salesperson’s  routine  knowledge  of 
price  and  location  of  stock. 

Establishing  Customer's  Interest. 
The  succeeding  step  in  a  well- 
planned  sales  presentation  has  a 
quotient  rating  of  81.5%.  The  sell¬ 
ing  actions  covered  here  concern 


thnnselves  with  showing  a  proper 
assortment  of  requested  merchan¬ 
dise — promptly  and  pleasingly. 

Trading  Up  and  Suggestive  Sell¬ 
ing.  Two  sure-fire  volume  boosters 

- I  can  think  of  no  other  field 

of  retailing  where  the  consistent 
use  of  these  efforts  to  increase  the 
sale  can  reap  such  bountiful  har¬ 
vests  yet  here  are  the  scientific  rat¬ 
ings:  Trading  Up  47.3%;  Sugges¬ 
tive  Selling  37.8%. 

Closing  and  General  Perform¬ 
ance.  This  is  not  a  summary  of  the 
transaction.  It  is  an  indication  of 
the  “personality”  of  the  .sales  pres¬ 
entation — the  salesperson’s  attitude 
and  tone  of  voice — also  whether  too 
much  or  too  little  selling  effort  was 
generally  applied.  This  phase  scored 
only  82.6%. 

In  the  final  three  sections,  we  find 
these  percentages: 

“Appearance  of  Salesperson” 
. 89.8% 

“Appearance  of  Department” 
. 92.2% 

“Compliance  with  Store  Sys¬ 
tem”  . 70.2% 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
reasons  why  these  three  phases 
should  not  rate  98%  or  99% — and 
certainly  for  management’s  profit- 
protection.  “Compliance  wdth  Store 
System”  should  always  score  100% 
— and  it  can  be  done,  I  assure  you ! 

*  *  * 

Analyzing  specific  weaknesses 
shown  on  the  S.  Q.  Builder  report 
for  fountains,  w’e  find  the.se  prin¬ 
cipal  weaknesses: 

Of  all  the  people  I  know —  I  have 
never  yet  met  anyone  who  enjoyed 
l)eing  kept  waiting.  If  you  were 
ready  to  place  an  order  with  a  drug 
manufacturer,  and  you  stopped  in 
at  that  manufacturer’s  office  and  sat 
beside  his  desk,  waiting  three,  four, 
five,  six  minutes  without  having 
him  so  much  as  acknowledge  your 
presence  or  greet  you.  I’m  afraid 
your  opinion  of  him  would  not  be 
that  he  is  a  busy  man,  but  that  he  is 
a  rude,  inconsiderate  business  man 
who  doesn’t  merit  your  trade.  If, 
in  addition,  this  manufacturer 
breaks  the  delivery  date,  doesn’t  fill 
your  order  correctly,  but  seems  to 
treat  your  competitors  satisfactori¬ 
ly,  and  finally,  instead  of  sending  an 
invoice,  mails  you  a  letter  asking 
you  to  tell  him  exactly  what  he  sold 


you  so  that  he  can  charge  the  proper 
amount — I’m  pretty  sure  you  would 
quite  correctly  consign  him  to  good 
old  Hades. 

This  may  or  may  not  explain  soda 
fountain  sales  service  today — but  at 
any  rate,  approach  to  the  fountain 
cu.stomer  rates  only  74.4% — and  I 
repeat  that  no  one  likes  to  be  kept 
waiting,  even  if  the  business  deal 
merely  takes  in  a  coke  and  cheese 
on  rye. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  most 
soda  fountain  patrons  are  in  a  hurry 
— or  believe  tbemselves  to  be  in  a 
hurry — and  you  may  want  to  keep 
the  approach  quotient  as  low  as 
74.4%  in  order  to  boost  your  sales 
of  proprietaries  for  nervous  indi¬ 
gestion. 

But  the  quotient  for  suggestive 
selling  at  the  fountain  may  call  for 
a  pill  or  two  on  the  house.  That 
quotient  is  31.3%,  meaning  no  15^ 
cut  of  cake  with  the  cup  of  coffee, 
no  5^^  or  10^^  ball  of  ice  cream  sit¬ 
ting  proudly  and  profitably  astride 
a  portion  of  pic,  no  dessert  to  weigh 
down  the  sandwich  and  drink. 

And  I  offer  for  management’s 
consideration  the  73.2%  quotient 
for  compliance  with  store  system — 
exactly  26.8%  short  of  expected 
conformance  to  company’s  system 
standards. 

*  *  * 

In  reviewing  the  cold  statistics 
and  live  dramatization  of  retail 
salesmanship — let  me  interject  a 
warning  which  our  consumer  re¬ 
search  studies  have  established. 

Poor  salesmanship  doesn’t  al¬ 
ways  mean  careless,  indifferent  cus¬ 
tomer  treatment.  The  consumer  is 
allergic  to  “over-selling”,  to  “pres¬ 
sure”  selling.  Consumer  experi¬ 
ences  with  the  too-aggressive,  the 
tactless  selling  efforts  of  salespeople 
in  trying  to  increase  the  amount  of 
unit  sales  indicates  that  such  prac¬ 
tices  must  be  controlled  if  your 
store  is  to  retain  consumer  good¬ 
will. 

Too  little  enthusiasm  weakens  the 
sale.  Over-enthusiasm  also  weakens 
the  sale — is  likely  to  antagonize  the 
customer  who  feels  she  is  being 
forced  to  buy. 

Efficient,  productive,  profitable 
retail  sales  technique  strikes  the 
proper  balance  between  these  ex¬ 
tremes,  treats  the  customer  courfe- 
ously,  considerately,  and  diplomati¬ 
cally. 
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international  department 

statement 

5  CAMPBELL 

ilr^  *VE 

month  CNOING. 


WCTUHN  this  stub  Witu 
- VOOR  REMITTANCE 


CUSTOMER 

NUMBER 


PUNCHED 

CARD 

ACCOUNTING 


are  likewise  prepared  from  this  same  punched  card 
record. 

The  speed  and  accuracy  of  this  modern  account¬ 
ing  method  are  also  a  real  advantage  to  customers. 
Month-end  statements  showing  purchase  dates, 
individual  item  amounts,  and  totals  are  distinctly 
printed.  Records  are  prompt  and  error-free. 

Find  out  the  many  other  reasons  why  this  method 
will  bring  economy  as  well  as  greater  efficiency. 
Your  nearest  International  representative  will  give 
you  complete  information.  Call  him  today. 


X  HE  punched  card  method  of  accounting  offers 
advantages  to  your  customers  as  well  as  to  your 
management.  By  this  method,  one  punched  card 
record  of  each  transaction  mechanically  produces 
all  Accounts  Receivable,  Sales  Audit,  and  Mer¬ 
chandise  Control  accounting  records. 

Customer  statements  are  computed  and  quickly 
printed  by  automatic  machine  action.  Costly  delay 
resulting  from  the  confusion  of  account  names  is 
eliminated.  Special  customer  statistics  and  reports 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 


Branch  Offices 

L  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


WorU  HeOiiquarters  Buildtng  * 

MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  TORN.  N 


tax 

amount 

AMOUNT  OF"  ITEM 

(CA  lAMICATaS  C«»T) 

1 

|2  0 

1  o!  0  0 

1  3 

15  9 

<§450^, 
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TRAFFIC  TOPICS 


HANDLING  OF  FURNITURE 

By  W.  C.  McDsrmott,  Traffic  Managor, 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CRATED  or  boxed  furniture 
stacked  on  warehouse  floors 
may  be  grouped  according  to  type 
or  classification,  but  the  value  of 
warehouse  space  prohibits  the  as¬ 
signment  of  permanent  locations  to 
individual  items.  To  conserve  space 
new  furniture  is  stored  wherever 
there  is  a  vacancy  within  the  area 
assigned  to  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
identical  articles  may  already  be 
stored  in  other  locations. 

A  record  of  the  location  of  each 
piece  must  be  maintained  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  prompt  filling  of  sales- 
checks.  There  must  also  be  a  means 
of  keeping  salespeople  posted  as  to 
quantity  of  warehouse  stock  to  pre¬ 
vent  overselling. 

In  our  Service  Building  furni¬ 
ture  is  stacked  in  parallel  rows  8 
feet  wide  separated  by  4  foot  aisles. 
The  aisles  are  clearly  defined  by 
white  stripes  painted  on  the  floor. 
This  arrangement  provides  two 
aisles  for  every  bay. 

In  each  bay  the  aisles  are  num- 
l)ered  one  and  two  and  are  divided 
into  8  foot  sections  which  are  let¬ 
tered  from  A  to  F.  Sections  A,  C. 
and  E  being  on  the  left  side  and 
B,  D  and  F  on  the  right. 

The  bay  number,  aisle  number 
and  section  letter  combined,  desig¬ 
nate  the  8  foot  units  of  space  used 
in  our  card  record  of  furniture  loca¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  center  section,  on 
the  left  of  the  first  aisle,  in  bay  56, 
would  be  561C. 

Shelves  for  uncrated  furniture 
are  numbered  from  the  top  down. 
Location  561  Cl  would  indicate  bay 
56,  aisle  1,  center  left  section,  top 
shelf. 

Each  piece  of  furniture  in  stock 
is  tagged.  The  tag  bears  a  printed 
description  of  the  article  and  the 
serial  number  assigned  when  it  was 
checked  against  the  invoice.  (Fig¬ 
ure  1 ) . 

Another  jiortion  of  the  tag, 
which  was  detached  when  the  mer¬ 


chandise  was  placed  in  stock, 
shows  the  8  foot  section  in  which 
the  article  is  stored  and  the  serial 
numljer.  These  cards  are  filed  in 
numerical  order  until  needed. 

The  jirice  tag  used  on  furniture 
samples  in  the  store  is  the  front 
cover  of  a  small  book  of  perforated, 
gummed  labels,  consecutively  num¬ 
bered  to  indicate  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  in  the  w’arehouse.  Each 
lal)el  also  bears  the  serial  number  of 
one  piece  of  reserve  stock.  ( Figure 
2). 


IT  is  suggested  that  members  re- 
port  to  us  instances  where  manu¬ 
facturers  unintentionally  misclassi- 
fied  their  shipments,  or  where  a 
carrier  applied  the  incorrect  freight 
rate  on  a  number  of  similar  ship¬ 
ments.  resulting  in  freight  over¬ 
charges.  Making  this  information 
available  to  other  members  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  the  opiX)rtunity  of 
collecting  overcharges  from  car¬ 
riers,  if  similar  overcharges  exist 
on  their  shipments. 


The  salesperson  attaches  to  the 
salescheck  one  lal)el  from  the  lx)ok 
tag  for  each  piece  sold. 

Saleschecks  move  to  the  Service 
Building  on  the  store  bus  which 
makes  a  round  trip  every  30 
mituUes. 

In  the  Service  Building  a  location 
card  is  withdrawn  from  the  file  for 
every  label  pasted  on  the  sales¬ 
checks. 

Xo  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
finding  the  merchandise  as  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  each  piece  is  shown  on  the 
card.  In  this  search  the  description 
of  the  furniture  is  ignored,  the 
stockkeeper  looks  only  for  the 
serial  number  and  his  search  is 
limited  to  an  8  foot  space. 


W’e  are  indebted  to  Jack  Moss, 
Traffic  Manager  of  Kobacker 
Stores,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for 
the  following  e.xcerpt  of  a  letter 
written  to  a  manufacturer  located 
in  Newark.  N.  J. : 

“This  shipment  consisted  ot 
6  cartons  of  Cloth  Clothing 
Bags.  Cloth  Covered  Wood 
Garment  Hangers,  and  Cotton 
Pads  as  per  your  bill  of  lading. 

“You  put  down  a  total 
weight  of  170  lbs.  for  this  ship- 


Figure  I,  left;  Figure  2,  right. 

INTERCHANGE  OF  RATE  AND 
CLASSIFICATION  INFORMATION 

By  Loonard  F.  Mongoon 
Managor,  Traffic  Group 
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Broadloom  Carpet  Racks  at  Woodward  &  Lothrop 


This  installation  is  designed  to  accommodate  90  rolls  of  broadloom  carpet. 

One  I  beam  attached  to  the  vertical  supports  on  each  side  of  the  racks  carries  a 
small  trolley  to  which  is  attached  a  differential  chain  block. 

The  I  beams  which  pass  through  the  center  of  the  carpet  rolls  have  a  hole  at  each 
and  for  the  differential  block  hooks. 

Carpet  to  be  cut  is  lowered  onto  a  roller-top  truck.  On  the  cutting  floor  the 
required  length  Is  unrolled  by  simply  pulling  the  end  of  the  carpet  causing  the  roll 
to  revolve  on  the  truck. 

nient  althougli  articles  cle-  which  I)illing  necessitated  the 

scribed  alx)ve  are  entitled  to  transportation  company  apply- 

three  different  ratings.  The  ing  first  class  rate,  per 

carrier  assessed  the  highest-  cwt.  on  the  entire  shipment, 

rating  namely  first  class.  We  The  comforters  were  packed  in 

have  e.xaniined  the  cartons  con-  one  carton  and  the  blankets  in 

taining  these  items  and  same  another.  Therefore  the  correct 

do  not  show  contents,  thereby  hilling  should  have  been  one 

making  it  impossible  for  car-  carton  of  comforters  other 

rier  to  ascertain  weights  of  in-  than  down-filled.  40  lbs.  at  87^ 

dividual  commodities  making  jier  cwt. ;  and  one  carton  of 

up  the  shipment.  cotton  blankets,  145  lbs.  at  58^^ 

“We  suggest  you  show  per  cwt.  Cotton  blankets  take 

weights  of  each  commodity  on  Class  60-E  rating  according  to 

your  bill  of  lading  together  New  England  Freight  .\ssocia- 

with  number  of  pieces  of  each  tion  Exceptions  to  the  ( )fficial 

so  that  carrier  may  be  enabled  Classification,  also  Curlett’s 

to  rate  correctly.  Exceptions  No.  646.” 

Inasmuch  as  you  have  exe-  Then,  from  a  new  contributor.  B. 

cuted  this  particular  bill  of  lad-  Knipp,  Traffic  Manager,  The 

ing  incorrectly,  we  have  in-  Wm.  H.  Block  Company.  Indian- 

structetl  the  Boston  Store  s  apolis,  Ind..  comes  the  following 

traffic  department  to  charge  excerpt  of  a  letter  written  to  a  New 

you  back  on  the  basis  of  the  York  Citv  manufacturer : 

entire  lot  moving  at  the  lowest 

rate(  commo  it\  s  rate.  ment  of  imported  rugs  which 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  Barker  you  are  forwarding  to  us  from 

i  orris.  Traffic  Manager  of  S.  Philadelphia.  W'^e  note  that  you 

^ann  Sons  Company,  Washington,  are  classifying  practically  all 

■  C.  for  the  following  excerpt  of  of  your  shipments  simply  as 

a  letter  written  to  a  manufacturer  ‘Rugs’  without  specifying  the 

located  in  New  York  City:  tyjie  of  rug. 

“This  shipment  was  billed  “Grass  rugs  take  second 

to  us  by  the  transportation  class  rate,  whereas  wool  or  cot- 

company  as  two  cartons  of  cot-  ton  rugs  would  take  first  class 

ton  blankets  and  comforters,  (Continued  on  page  92) 


The  Monarch 
Super-Advanced 
Machine 


You  can  Save 
Time  and  Money 
by  Price-MarkinK 
and  AttachinK 
Five  Sizes  of 
Pin-On  Tickets 
Like  the  One 
Shown  at  Left. 


MONARCH 

A12  :  A12 
24/C  j  24/C 
BLUE  :  BLUE 
SILK  1  SILK 


Save  Time 
and 

Money  in 
Price- 
Marking 


$5.0055.00 


THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO 


Main  Office  and  Factory: 

218  S.  Torrence  St.  Dayton.  Ohio 

Pacific  Coaat  Branch  Fart<»ry  : 

1136  Maple  Avenue  Loa  Angelee,  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

358-3  Adelaide  Street,  V.  Toronto,  Can. 
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Neiman-Marcus  Gift  Packages  Win  Special 
Competition  Awards 


Getting  the  Most  Out 
of  Air  Conditioning 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

made.  Moi.sture  is  efficiently  ex¬ 
tracted  from  air  by  passing  it  tlirough 
beds  of  such  materials  as  “silica  gel” 
and  “activated  alumina”,  but  there 
are  draw-backs  to  the  process.  The 
materials  socm  become  saturated 
with  moi.sture  and  must  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  service  so  they  can  he 
heated  to  drive  off  the  moisture. 
Then,  after  being  cooled,  they  are 
again  ready  for  service.  In  order 
that  the  dehumidifying  process  may 
be  continuous,  duplicate  ecjuipment 
must  be  provided.  For  large  instal¬ 
lations  (in  its  present  stage  of  de¬ 
velopment  anyway)  the  apparatus  is 
hardly  practical  because  of  the  sj^ace 
rerpiired. 

-A.  few  chemicals  such  as  calcium 
chloride  and  lithium  chloride  have 
the  property  of  being  able  to  extract 
moisture  from  air,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  water  solutions  of  them  have 
the  same  property.  These  have  been 
used  successfully.  Lithium  chloride 
was  u.sed  to  obtain  the  low  relative 
humidity  maintained  at  the  Corey 
Hill  Hospital.  The  chemicals  also 
need  regeneration  before  they  can  be 
used  again.  The  present  process 
consists  in  boiling  off  the  excess 
moisture  and  then  cooling  the  con¬ 
centrated  solution. 

N«w  Devices  Needed 

Whatever  may  be  the  method 
finally  devised,  it  must  be  applicable 
to  two  phases  of  the  problem — first, 
apparatus  for  complete  new  plants; 
and  secondly,  the  remodelling  of  ex¬ 
isting  installations  which  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  convert  to  production  of  a 
higher  degree  of  comfort.  So  great¬ 
ly  do  plants  differ  in  style  and  equip¬ 
ment  that  varying  success  will  be 
encountered  in  such  conversions.  It 
may  well  prove  impossible  in  many 
cases.  Where  conversion  is  feasible, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  refrigerat¬ 
ing  capacity  may  become  available 
for  extending  the  system  to  other 
space.  Control  of  humidity  will  l)e 
independent  of  temperature  control 
so  that  either  can  be  adjusted  at  any 
time  to  secure  a  higher  degree  of 
comfort.  Merchants,  as  large  cus¬ 
tomers  for  such  equipment,  are  in  a 
position  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
manufacturers  and  engineers  in  the 
develoimient  of  the  necessary  devices. 


In  the  All-Amarica  Package  Competition  sponsored  by  Modern  Packaging 
Magazine,  a  special  award  for  department  store  packaging  was  given  Nei¬ 
man-Marcus  of  Dallas  for  this  group  of  lavish  and  imaginative  gift  packages. 


Principles  of  Retail  Merchan¬ 
dising  by  Harold  A.  Baker, 
Ph.D.,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany;  500  pp.;  $4.00. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  set 
forth  the  most  modern  practises  in 
merchandising  for  department  and 
specialty  stores.  Its  scope  has  been 
limited  to  the  purely  merchandising 
phase  of  big-store  operation  because 
of  his  conviction  that  the  merchan¬ 
dising  job,  in  and  of  itself,  is  broad 
enough  to  tax  the  capacities  of  even 
the  best  students  or  store  opera¬ 
tives.  The  details  of  buying  and 
selling  are  presented  first — Buying 
Practices,  Receiving  and  Marking 
Merchandise,  Pricing,  Personal 
Selling  and  so  on — followed  by  an 
examination  of  the  more  prosaic, 
but  no  less  important,  statistical 
and  accounting  procedures  in  com¬ 
mon  usage. 

Dr.  Baker  acknowledges  his  in¬ 
debtedness  to  executives  of  various 
large  department  stores  which  he 
names  in  a  preface,  and  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  of  XRDGA  and 
to  the  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration.  ...  A  carefully 
written,  well-arranged  study,  thor¬ 
oughly  readable,  easily  digestible. 


Profit  Ideas — How  to  Get  the 
Most  Out  of  Your  Advertising 
Dollar;  published  by  National 
Research  Bureau.  Inc.,  Chicago; 
24  pp;  ISff.  This  is  a  compact, 
colorful  study  of  many  interesting 
angles  of  advertising  and  selling. 
Although  devoted  primarily  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  newspaper  media,  the 
booklet  has  a  section  on  direct  mail 
and  one  on  radio. 

There  is  an  introduction  by 
Henry  T.  Ewald,  president,  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company,  followed  im¬ 
mediately  by  interesting  factual  data 
on  newspaper  advertising,  jx)inting 
out,  for  example  that  the  biggest 
day  for  downtown  shopping  in 
Pittsburgh  is  Saturday,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  is  Friday,  in  Houston  is 
Monday.  Then  come  such  success 
formulae  for  advertisers  as  The 
Five  Emotional  Instincts,  Thirteen 
Strong  Points  in  Ads.  A  Seven- 
Point  Check  Plan,  after  which  the 
study  turns  to  copy,  layout,  art 
work  and  so  on.  A  tabloid  ency¬ 
clopedia  worthy  of  examinatic^n  by 
a  store’s  sales  promotion  staff  and 
all  its  executives. 

— W.  W. 
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"City  Slicker"  Advertising 

{Continued  from  page  IS) 


gcr  seemed  to  think  that  anyone 
could  write  the  sort  of  thing  I  was 
talking  about  but  that  his  store  em¬ 
ployed  him  for  some  nobler  use  of 
English.  Of  course,  that  is  a  great 
mistake.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  follow  the 
lead  of  other  advertisers  and  to 
adopt  a  stilted  and  extravagant 
form  of  copy  writing  than  it  is  to 
write  plainly  and  simply  and  with 
understanding. 

It  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  trait 
of  many  human  beings  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  attempt  to  put  thought 
into  written  words  they  become  ex¬ 
tremely  stiff  and  formal.  Many 
years  ago,  when  I  was  serving  in  an 
editorial  capacity,  a  man  told  me  a 
particularly  impressive  story.  I 
asked  him  to  write  the  story  exactly 
as  he  had  told  it  to  me.  He  tried 
three  times  and  completely  failed  to 
put  into  his  written  composition  the 
things  which,  when  he  told  me  his 
story,  had  made  it  effective. 

To  write  simple,  easy  and  free- 
flowing  English  of  a  more  or  less 
colloquial  nature  is  not  within  the 
capabilities  of  everyone.  However, 
advertising  copy- writers  should  be 
— and  usually  are — folks  who  have 
a  particular  gift  of  e.xpression.  It 
should  be  possible  for  them  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  art  of  writing  so  that  read¬ 
ers.  instead  of  being  forced  to  con- 


•sider  the  writer's  “style”,  will  find 
the  advertiser’s  message  deftly  in¬ 
serted  into  their  minds  without  any 
of  the  hesitations  which  arise  from 
the  consciousness  that  they  are  be¬ 
ing  addressed  in  “high-falutin”  lan¬ 
guage. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  old 
melodrama  character,  the  “city 
slicker.”  The  moment  he  appeared 
on  the  hoards  we  always  recognized 
him  as  an  active  source  of  danger 
to  “our  Xell”.  That  active  and 
immediate  suspicion  was  created  by 
the  way  he  talked  and  the  way  he 
was  dressed.  Nobody  except  the 
beautiful  and  dumb  heroine  was 
ever  fooled  by  him.  Is  it  not  true 
that  many  retail  advertisers  are 
.spending  large  sums  of  money  on 
advertising  which  unfortutiately 
puts  them  in  the  class  with  the  “city 
slicker”  as  stores  which  cannot  he 
trusted  to  do  the  comparatively 
simple  job  of  providing  the  mer¬ 
chandise  which  the  customer  wants 
in  reliable  quality  at  acceptable 
l)rices  ? 

Simplicity  and  straightforward 
honesty  are  undoubtedly  the  highest 
and  most  effective  goals  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  all  stores  except  possi¬ 
bly  such  few  as  may  depend  chiefly 
for  their  trade  u|X)n  a  small  and 
.self-deluded  class  of  would-lie  so- 
phi.sticatcs. 


Tiedtke’s  Ne'w  Truck  Fleet 
Is  Put  Into  Operation 


Tiedtke's,  the  Toledo  department  store  which  is  fam¬ 
ous  for  its  food  market,  put  into  operation  last  month 
a  new  fleet  of  General  Motors  Trucks  which  assure 
same-day  delivery  on  food  orders  taken  before  noon. 


HAS  COME  TO  TOWN 


In  large  cities  all  over  the  country, 
the  new  Rand  McNally  Budget  Book 
Plan  is  being  adopted  by  leading  re¬ 
tail  stores.  It  is  the  modem,  simple 
answer  to  many  of  your  credit  prob¬ 
lems  an  open-and-above-board  way 
to  put  credit  on  a  fair  price  basis. 
And  most  important,  customers  like 
it !  Increases  in  the  number  of  new 
customers-  -and  in  the  buying  of  old 
customers  .  .  .  have  resulted  in  75% 
of  the  stores  using  Rand  McNally 
Budget  Coupon  Books. 

CREDIT  IS  SAFER 

The  customer  "buys”  credit  pays  for 
purchases  regularly  out  of  monthly 
income.  Thus,  you  limit  the  amount 
of  credit  in  each  case,  reduce  credit 
risks  and  cut  your  bookkeeping  costs 
to  a  minimum.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  sample  coupon  books, 
write  Department  N-4,  Rand  McNally 
8C  Company,  536  S.  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


RAND  McNALLY 

BUDGET COUPON  BOOKS 
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MERIT 

KEEPS  IN  STEP 
WITH  THE  TIMES 

Merit’s  prof'Ctive  service  keeps  pice 
with  every  development  in  the  retail 
held.  And  even  more  important,  it 
stays  abreast  of  your  permanent 
need  for  a  service  that  will  dis> 
courage  employee  dishonesty  .  .  . 
decrease  stock  shortages  .  .  .  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  entire 
sales  personnel.  The  dollars-and- 
cents  savings  which  actually  result 
explain  why 

Pne^eA.  Me/ut  ^e/UMce. 


I.B.M.  Equipment  for  Accounts  Receivable 


T  AR(jKR  volume  stores  will  be 
^  interest e<l  in  a  new  <levelo]nnent 
in  1)illing — the  a])])lication  of  tal»u- 
lating  equipment  to  the  aeconnts  re¬ 
ceivable  function. 

The  International  Business  Ma- 
e'hines  C'orjioralion  has  just  brought 
out  two  new  types  of  et|uii)ment. 
wlhcli  they  call  the  Collator  and 
the  Iransfer  Posting  Machine, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  produce 
automatically  from  a  ])unched  card 
record  the  accounts  receivable 
ledger,  and  monthly  customer  .state¬ 
ments.  A  hy-])roduct  of  this  o])era- 
tion  automatically  gives  a  sales 
audit  and  merchandise  control  rec¬ 
ord. 

According  to  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  IBM,  the  a])phcation  of 
this  new  e(juij)ment  to  the  accounts 
receivable  function  makes  jiossihle 
the  following  additional  features : 


1.  Customer  accounts  are  auto¬ 
matically  aged,  currently  and  con¬ 
stantly. 

2.  Accounts  receivable  account¬ 
ing.  cu.stomer  hilling,  merchandise 
control  and  sales  analyses  are  all 
])repared  from  one  proven  entry. 

.C  Accurate  account  i)osting  is 
assured,  at  a  rate,  conservatively, 
of  600  to  700  postings  an  hour. 

4.  More  detailed  references  of 
transactions  is  afforded. 

.S.  Sinqilicity  of  operation  per¬ 
mits  a  more  flexible  use  of  office 
])ersonnel. 

6.  Sales  j)romotion  information 
is  readily  accessible. 

7.  Itemized  tax  information  is 
available  where  required. 

8.  Machine  posted  credit  history 
records  are  furnished. 

9.  Operating  ex^xuises  are  re¬ 
duced. 


Traffic  Topics 
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*  Because  Merit  shoppers  are  thor¬ 
oughly  trained,  so  that  they  will  not 
be  recognized  by  sales  clerks. 

*  Because  Merit  uses  larger  crews 
of  shoppers,  thereby  increasing  the 
possibility  of  uncovering  dishonesty. 

*  Because  Merit  gives  you  MORE 
ACTION  AT  LESS  COST! 

A/(uu! 

WUat  M^/ut  %lo44.! 

Write  for  complete  details  of  Merit  Service 
.  .  .  the  frequent  check  ups  .  .  .  complete 
reports  .  .  .  extremely  low  cost.  Get  the 
benefit  of  .Merit’s  fifteen  years’  experience! 
Let  us  show  you  how  Merit  uncovered 
shortages  of  thousands  cf  dollars  —  which 
were  not  di-closed  by  any  other  external 
audit. 


PROTECTED  BY 

MERIT 

SERVICE 


MERIT 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Executive  Offices: 

11  W.  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

District  Offices  in  Most  Important  Cities 


rate.  .\lso,  such  lightweight 
rugs  as  chenille  of  the  smaller 
sizes,  might  he  described  as 
‘Cotton  Bath  Mats'  which  take 
a  still  lower  rate.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  your  hills  of  lad¬ 
ing  indicate  whether  or  not  the 
merchandise  is  an  imported  or 
domestic  shipment,  as  the  im¬ 
port  rate  is  still  lower  than  the 
domestic. 

“Upon  investigating  these 
shipments.  I  find  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  grass 
rugs  imported  from  Japan  and 
are  entitled  to  a  rate  of  $1.22 
from  Philadeljihia.  but,  unless 
you  describe  them  as  grass 
rugs,  we  will  not  receive  the 
henefit  of  the  lower  rate.  Wool 
rugs  or  other  rugs  classed  as 
floor  coverings  such  as  cotton 
and  wool,  would  take  the  first 
class  rate  of  $1.43  on  an  im¬ 
ported  shipment.  On  the  lighter 
weight  cotton  rugs  that  might 
he  classed  under  ‘cotton  bath 
mats.’  the  import  rate  from 
Philadelphia  would  he  95p2<f. 
whereas  the  domestic  rate 
would  he  99j/2^.  You  can  see 
from  this,  the  necessity  of  put¬ 
ting  the  proper  description  on 
your  bill  of  lading. 

“On  all  of  these  shipments. 


the  transjiortation  line  has  as¬ 
sessed  the  first  class  import 
rate  except  on  your  shipment 
of  February  28th  covering  27 
bundles  of  rugs  on  which  they 
have  assessed  the  domestic  first 
class  rate.  We  feel  that  you  are 
interested  in  having  your  shi])- 
ments  reach  your  customers  at 
the  least  expense.  Please  see 
that  your  various  shipjting 
lK)ints  are  notified  about  the 
hill  of  lading  description.” 

(If  you  desire  the  names  of  the 
manufacturers  to  whom  these  let¬ 
ters  were  written,  we  shall  he  glad 
to  supi)ly  them  upon  request.) 

The  interchange  of  rate  and 
classification  information  of  this 
nature  either  through  the  medium 
of  Sjtecial  Traffic  Group  Bulletins 
or  through  the  ])ages  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Bulletin,  should  he  of 
value  to  every  member.  We  intend 
making  this  a  regular  Traffic  Group 
.service  only  if  our  number  of  con¬ 
tributors  increases.  Surely  it  cannot 
he  that  the  few  contributors  thus 
far  are  the  only  ones  catching  these 
errors.  No  doubt,  other  members 
have  similar  exjieriences.  but  they 
just  do  not  think  of  reporting  them 
to  us. 

Come  on.  join  u]i  and  be  a  regu¬ 
lar  contributor. 
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